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INTRODUCTORY NOTRS 


XOTRS ON TKANSHTKRATION ^ 

I WiVAArVlWj*' . 

ji li[iA ihi& sound of tt iti * wojiiun: * ’ 

■i has the soui'hI of nt m ^father*' ' ■-■ 
e Ssaa the %iow^il-fiound in 'grejfr* _ 
i has th^ sound of / in " pin." 
i has the sound of / in * policeJ 
0 has the sound of at in " boner^ 

II has the sound of « in *’ bull’ 
tl has the sound of « in * flute.' 
ai has the ^owelsound in * mine/ 
ail has the vowel ^uhd in ^ house/ 

li stiQuId be slated that no aiivnipi ha^ been made to distinguish 
l)etween the long and short sounds of e and in the Dravidian 
tonguageSr vrhich possess the vowl-sounds in and ^hot' tn 

addition to those given aijove- Jfor has it been thought necessary 
to mark ™wcls xi5 long in «Twes where niifsialscs in pronuneiiitioii 
were not likely to he madiv 


Most Indian languages have diflerent fonns for a numlier of om- 
Minants, such as d, r, &c., marked in sciottifK: works by the 
I if do4s or italics. M the KurOfiean ear distinguishes iltese with 
clifliculty in ordinary jirontmcialion, it has lifiert eonsidctetl undciir 
alile to cmbairass the reader with thenij and iwly two notes arc 
re<|uired. In the fir^ place, the Arabic A a strong guUiiml. ha^ 
l)een represented b>' A instead of which is oficir used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common j and, 
in particular, and /A (eseq^t in Burma) never have the sound of 
tA in Mins'or Mhin/ but should be pronounced ^ in * woodboiisc 
anti Mioalhook/ 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Burmese Wfinis 

tlurnicsc and »iini: of the liMij^ugcs on the froTitier of Oiina liavy 
the following special sounds;— 

aw luis the vowchsound in ‘htw,’ 
d and ii arc pronounced as in German, 
gy is pronounceri almost Ifice j in < jewel,' 
ky is pronounced almost like in ^chtimh/ 
ih is jtroiioiinred in some rasfei ns In ‘this,' in some mjc* as in 
‘thin.' 

w after a cumunant lus rhe force of r/rre Thus* jterr and fuK 
are di.syllab!cs, pronounced as if written yiraufi and pmiH. 

[t should also be rtoted that, whereas in Indian words the atiiccnt 
Or Stress is distributed almost e<|ua]ty on each .■syilablei in Hiirmese 
there is a lendeticy to throw special stress oit the last syllalsic. 

Getiens! 

’l‘he names of sonic pjaries—e.g, Qilcuiia, llombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore—have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while Sjjccial 
forms have been (rfficially prescribed for others. Names of person... 
are often spelt and pronounced dinitiicntly in different parts of India : 
but the variations have been made as few as possible bv assimilating 
forms almasi nlike, especially where a particular s|ieth‘iig has been 
generally adopted in English books. 


NOTKS on MONtV, PkltLS. W|-Ii;||'i>i am> ME.ASltltKS 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
ttuth regard to money throughout the Ga^efRer luiie necessarily been 
cxpressetl in rupees, nor has it been ftnrad possible to add generally 
a conversion into .sterling. tJown to about jSyj the gold value of 
the rupee (containing id; giaiivs of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to aj,, or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy in 
convert rupees into sterling by sinking off the final cipher (Rs. i,ooo 
— £ioo), but after rSy;, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
comparcit with ^Id throughout the world, there came a seriou.s and 
progressive Cill in the exchange, until at one lime the gold value of 
the rutme drop^xd as low a.s u. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold paymenis to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and linance from the incemvenivnee <ltie to constant and 
unforeseen Ructuatiotie in exchange, it wa.s resolved in 189; to close 
the mints to the free winage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the ru|xe hy restriirtiug the cnrculalion. The intention was to raise 
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tile excimnfifi value of the rupee to is. 4^., smd then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold c;unenpy)at themtuor Rs. 15 
= £1, This policy has been completely sucees^ruh From 1S99 on^ 
wards the t-alue of the rupee has been maintained^ with insignificant 
huctuations, at the proposed rate of 1^. -p/, ^ and con-seqnently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two tm>ecs before 1873- 
For the intennedLjte period, between 1S73 and it is manlTestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling ^'altie for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899^ if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1875), but 
also one-tbird must be subtracted from the result Thus Rs, 1 |OCk 3 
= £100—I = (about) £67# 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevaSts through¬ 
out Europe. Large niimbera are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but In lakhs and crores. A lakh h one hundred 
thousand (wTittcn out aJ5 1*00^000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (wntteu out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. i^oo^ooo) 
may be read ns the equi^^ent of £10,000 before 1S731 and os the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899* while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read m the equivalent of 
£1^000,000 before 1673* and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1S99. 

Finally^ it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i J 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to sd. ‘Hie 
arma is again subdivided into 12 pica, 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras arul Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers j 
tme seer^ 16 chiitaks or 80 tolns. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to l^istrict, and even from village to 
village] but in the standard i^'stem the tola is iSo grains I’roy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs v+057 
and ihe maund Sa-iS Ik This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the GawiUen 

For calculating fctail prices, the universal custom m Indui is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. ^I^hus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be pud for the 
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Same quandtyj but the qimnticy to be obtained for tlie same amount 
of money* In other words^ pnees fit India are quantity pnees, not 
money pnccs. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of eouTse 
tncans that the pnee hAs gone dom>, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, howeverp be mentioned chat quantity 
prices are not aJtogcther unknown in EngEand, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many gn>cenes can be bought Eggs, 
likewise, are oomoionly sold at a varying number for die shillings 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— tsL^d 
upon the aiisumptiona that a is exactly 3 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee femains coosEant at tf. 4^.: 1 seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for IS. I 1 Eee« per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for is.; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square irKiosurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in diderent parts of the country* 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the cither 

in square miles or in acres. 
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Boiiijur+ —Frondcr police outpo$t m Lalchimpiir Pistricii Eastern 
Bcn^I and A^isam^ situated in 7^ N, luid 95" 43" Ehj on the left 
bank of the Pibin^ river^ The outpost is about sq iKMtli of 

Sadiyilraml is coimctted with it by a road cot through tree forestp 
which haa To be cltflited for some liulu distarree from the roadway for 
fear of ambu^deK from the hill trilx^. Bonsjor ia the most ad^Tinced 
point Oft the north’Cft.'it ftontler of the Indian EmpirCp and is situated 
arnong wild nnd magnificeftt scenery. 

Bomong.— One of the three circles into which the ChuUgong Hill 
'i'mciSt Eastern Bengal and Assam, ftre divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses- It occupies tlic sooth of the District^ lying between 51* ri' and 
ja* 30' X- and 9a* 6' and 93° ^2* E., with an area of 3,064 
miles. It is bcHindtd on the north by the rhakma circle ; on the s^mih 
and west by the District boundan' 5 and on the east by forest Reserves. 
The country consists nf a succession of hill ranges and valleys covered 
with foresL 1‘he population (1901) h 44,075* having increased by 
11-g per cent, since 1891. Most of the iJeople are ^^agh!^ <yc Ara- 
kancse- There are 74 villiiges* of which Ba^iOAiCiBAN ss the residence 
of thf Bomong^ an heTcditary titk attaching to the chief who admin¬ 
isters the circle. The present chief is named Cholaphru Chaudhri. 

Bonai.— Tribuiary State of Orissa, Bengal* lying betwr^en 31® 39 
and 22® S' K. and 84^*30' and 85“ 33^ E , with an area of square 

miles. It IS bounded on the north by the State of Gangput and Singh^ 
bhUm District; on the east by Keonjhar * and oti the south and west 
by B4tiira. Bonai is shut in on all sides by rugged forest-clad hills, 
intersected by ft few passes or gorges which coimeci^ It with the 
iftiiTOunding Staler The space within is not one c^ttensive valley but 
is interspersed here and there with hills. Most of The hills arc d™sely 
w ooded to the iUimniit, and except at the regular passes are inacciK&tble in 
beasts of burden* 1‘hc principfll peats are hUsitAiiTfACtiA { 3 p 639 ftet), 

» Thu figure, which ditfcn freta Ore nm iJtcwo in the Cf«Jwr uf ig^t, wai 

wpplKd by ibe Stitwytir-Gcaiefal. 
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t BONA/ 

Bapam{;arh { 5 ,S*S 3 *m 1 Kumhitar (3,490 feti). Hog, bear, 

tiger, leopard, elephant, deer, and pearowl are met with in the faresta. 
'Che Hnthmanl, the onljr large river, flows frotri nmth to south through 
tlie centre of the State. It receives the drainage of the surrounding hill 
streams, and waters a beautiful and spucions valley (amtaining large 
groves of numgo and other fruit trees. 

Bonai was ceded to the llritish Government in 1803 under the Treaty 
of iXeogaon by Kaghuji Bhonslu of Ndgpur, to whom it was restored by 
a special engagement in i8od. It reverted to the Britisb Government 
under the provisional agreement concluded with Madhuji Bhoitsta 
(Appa Slhib) in tRi8, and was floaily ceded by the treaty of i 3 s 6 . 
The State Ls ordinarily administered, subject to certain restrictions, 
by the who is iiei|uirul to pay a tribute and to render military 

service in time of war, Indra iJeo, the grandfather of the present 
chief, received the title of Buhfidur for his services in suppressing the 
Keonjhar rising. During the niinority of tire present chief the Slate is 
under tlie direct management of Goverrtment. The total revenue is 
Rs. 1)30,000, and the tribute is Ks. 500 [>er annum. The ruling family 
clair^ to have come from (Jeylon, but jippear; to be of aboriginal 
Bhuiya origin. In rjos the Stale was transferred from Chota. N.lgpur 
to Orissa. The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulaied by a sanad granted in 1899. and reissued in 1905 with a few 
verbal change due to the transfer of the Slate to Otissa, Under this 
sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted to administer his 
territory Subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fiaesd for 
a further period of twenty years:, at the end of which it is liable to revi- 
sion. The chief is under the general control of the Commissioner of 
Onssa, who Is Superinte^ent of the Tributary Muhdls, as regards all 
impurtant matten;or odminisimtion, including the settlement and collec. 
tton nf land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with escise, salt, and otrium, and dis* 
putc.^ in which other States a« concerned; and he cannot levy import 
and ex^ duties or transit dues, unless they are specially nntborim ! 
bj-^llic ljeuienjnt.Grrvernor. He is permitted to levy rents and certain 
o ^ custom^r)^ iJuts frotn hh subjectSp and is empowered td pass 
^ntcnces rrf mrptisoumeni up to five years and of fine to the extent of 
K.S. ,00 ; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two years and of 
line exceeding Rs, 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner 
the redded popukiion increased from 32,^20 in i«oi to liay? 
r«.i* ™hI*^! K) a more accurate enumeration 

accessible by 

the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The inhabitants reside in ai j villages tlie 
most populous of which are situated in the central vidleyli the 
banks of the Brahnianl; fot the whole State the density hi 3o^!S50i» 


per ^uare mile. Hindus number 36^571 and Aniimistt 11,745. 
populatinn consists chiefly of aborigines, ihe most numerous tribei 
being Bhui)'^^ Goods^ Hos, KhariZls, Mundfls^ and FUns. Tlie Bhuiyls 
and Gonds Are the most influentlul clAsse^ ; the^' have always sho^^ 
A very fmk|}endent attitude towards the Hiija, and within the last 
thirty years one rebellion of the Hhuiy^s and two of the (kinds have 
taken place. The hcadnmn of iht.- lihlii>'iU, who is called claims 

the prerogative of bestowing on the Riljfl the flAa or sign of investiture, 
a claim which is^ liowever^ not reccgntxed by Ehe chief. 'Vht Ewo head¬ 
men or leaders of the Gom\s are respecUveSy called njaM/dfra and 
ifandj^Jin The the and the are the only three 

fief-holders or sub-proprietors under the Rlja, each possessing several 
tillages and having to render military service to the Kija if required, 
besides paying a fixed yearly rental. There is fiosne ini migration of 
KolSf hCundiSf and Omons from Singhbhflm^ and of Kaltuyi!ls (Kol' 
thAs) and Agnrias from Santbalpur. ITitse tribes rake lexses of jungle^ 
cbd tracts and reclaim tburnt and the area tinder cultivation is thus 
being rapidly cuteiided. The Kultu^^ sctEltri, who are mostly paid 
labourers under the Bhuiyis, are very industrious and intelligent culd- 
valars; in some places they bank up the hiH stream.^ arnl utilke for 
irrigation Ehe H'oter i hereby stored up. Kice is the staple poduct j 
three successive crops ore grown In the year—the or the 

eaiiiesi highland autumn rice^the ordinary autumn crop^ and the winter 
nce+ Among the minor crops are pulses, mais^e^ and oilseeds 1 castor^ 
oil plants^ and sugar-cwie arc largely grown on homeslead lands; and 
cotti^n is also extensively cullivat-ti. Pasturage is plentirnl, Bonoi 
poKiies^ies large forests, full of valuable trees* such as ial (SAorea 
rp^usfa], dsan {Tirmimi/ia fojufN/esajf {FUrofar/tis 
sisiu (BsfkrgMa Siss&a), and ^MsitM friju^a). Since these 

hav-e been made accessible by the opening of the Bengal-Nftgpur Rail¬ 
way, they have formed a loluable source of income to the State. Minor 
forest produm of value ate lac, /nsar cocoons, and grass 
mum augustt/ji/tiim). Gold is found in small quantities in the and 
banks of the Brahmanl \ the sand ia wa^ihed by Jhorfl Gonda but their 
doily eamir^ range only from a to 4 annas. In 1^9^ the Bengal Gold 
and Silver Company look a prospecting lease from ihc MjE for three 
years* paying a premium of Ra. 35,000, but the enterprise was abandoned 
as unprofitable. Iron is found, but is extracted only for local use. 
Brass pots and ornaments, pots of a soft black stone, and coarse cotton 
cloths ate manufactured, but in quantities hardly sul^ident to meet the 
local demand. The chief imports are Europesm cotton fabrics^ salt, 
kerosene oil, machine-made thread* and tobacco ; and the chief exports 
are oilseeds* hides* boms, lac, fasar cocoons, timber, gM, rasas' grass, 
and wax These anicles arc earned to the railway on pack-bulkcks or by 
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Coolies 5 for warn of goofl foads^ carts are seldom usqid. An unmclalled 
and unbridi^cd niad conoecti^ Bonaigjiiii mih Raorkel^ siaiion on the 
Hcn^^l X.^igpcf a disti^nce of ahoui 45 mikv. 

The police force consists of 6 oftker? £ind 1 7 men, besides a IxKiy of 
village ^^iiuAiJiirs and ^araffs. A dispensary is maintriTiied by the State 
at Hcmigi^di, and at the ^nie place there is a jail with accommodation 
for 50 prisoners. The State maintains eleven lower primary' 
schools. 

Bonai^arh.—Head>quaiters of Ronal State^ Bengal^ situated in 
^1* 4^" N. and S4* 5®^ E. Popublion (i9or), X} 550 . lloimigarh, 
which contains the residence of the R^iji, a dispensary, and a jail, is 
sLinrourtded on three sidc^ by the Biahnianl river, and is hirtlver 
ddended by a high mud wull and moat* It is connected by an 
unbndgcd and unmetalled rond about 45 nulcs in lengih wiih Raurkela 
station on the Bengai-Nigpur Railw'ny. The site, which is very pictur" 
esquep is 505 feet above seadevel. 

Bon gong p—.Subdkvi5iion and village in Jes.sure Uistfkt, Bengal. Srr 
B.V?(OAO^^ 

BoondeOi- 49 tate and capital ihcreof in Rdjput^na. Sef BuNl>l. 

Boondekund.— Historic area in the United L’ro^'inccfi and Central 
India, HuNDHi.KirAA'u. 

BorVillage in the head-quarters subdivision of Mflnbhilm 
DistricC Bengal, situated in 13.'* 2a'and 86^8''Tt is noteworthy 
on account of the Jain remaiits in the neighbourhood, on the right bank 
of the Kasai river, Anud heap* of debris and ruins stand three hue 
brick templea, 'J'he tower of the bargest rises fnjni a base of 26 feet 
square to a height of (at ptesenii} af>uut 6p feel; the uppT portion bos 
fiillen, but the pro|iOitions in either temples of the same type suggest 
that the original building niui^t have been al>out one-third higher than the 
present mins. The chamber occupies only 9 square feet ; the images 
have been remov(.>d. The bricks of which these temples are made are 
beautifully fashioned, and appear to have been hni^ihed by grtnding* 
In thk respecC and in ihdr style of ornament and workmanship, 
these temples resemble the great Buddhist temple of Buddli Gayi 
in BihUip 

voh viiij ppL 1S4-6.] 

Borgaon,—Vilbgc in thu Valva /ff/wiw of SlLlra Dtsiricl+ Bombay, 
situated in i:7^3'N.and 74'^a3^E., 5^ mileii northHcast of Islampur and 
5 miles north-west of Viiva, Population (1901), 5,498. It is a large 
agricultural village on the right bank of the Kistna. To the north, 
adjoining the river, is an interesting modem teniplu with rtmnd^rched 
cloisters of brick covered with mortar. The land in the ncighliourbood 
includes some of the finest Kistna ralky black soil 

Betgaon.—Village in the Chtkodi M/uAa of Belgium District, 



boj^gi/At 
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Bombaj% situnied in i6® 55' N. and ^ PopulfttiCtfi (1901), 

5,495. The vilbige h purely a^ncultuml* and contains a bo)*®' school 
Tfith 77 pupils. 

BorghM.—pass across the Western GhAts in Poooa IH.stnct, Bom¬ 
bay, 40 niiles south-east of Bombay, and about the same distance norths 
west of PoDim, situated in iS® 47" N. and 73° 21' E. 1 'he summit is 
f,S3f feel above the level at its hase^ or 2,027 above She sea. 'Vht 
south-east line of the Great Induui Peninsula Railway here climbs 
the GhSt-s from the Konkan to the Deccan. The a^etage gradient is 
T in 48. The total length of tunnelling is 2^33$ yardii. l‘here are 
8 viaduct^ t'ftrjnng from $2 to t6S yards in length, and from 45 to 
139 feet in heigbu The totid quantity of cuttings was tfi23^102 cubic 
yards, and of embankments i^S49i95+ cubic >'anls> The martirnum 
height of the embankments is 74 feet. There are tS bridges of vTirious 
spans from 7 to 30 feet, and 58 culverts of from 2 to d feet *pan. Tlie 
estimated cost of the work was 60 lakhs, or an avemge of 4 Likhs ^ler 
mile- It was completed in February, 1861, within hve years from the 
dale of its ccjmmencemenl. 

In former times the tkirgbit was considered the key of the Decom. 
In 1804 General \Velleslej' gave Bombay greater fecilities of la 

the Dccam by making tbe Borghilt practicable for artillery^ and con^ 
sttucled a good road from the top of the gM/ to Pcorra. A good 
carriage road up XhtgM/ was not, ho«evcf, completed until 1830^ when 
it was opened by Sir John Muleolnj, then Governor of Bombay, -On 
the loth tit Kovembet, 1830/ he wrote, ‘ 1 opened the BorghAt, which, 
though not quite complctcdn was sufliciently adi^inced to enable me to 
drive down with a party of gentlemen in several corTi4ig& It is 
im|)ossibtc for me to give a t^reci idisi of Xhh splendid work| which 
tiuiy he said to break down the wall between the Kontan ami the 
Decc^. It will give lacility to commerce^ be of the greatest con- 
vcnieitce to troops and travellers^ and lessen the expense of European 
and other articles to all who reside in the Deccan.’ Iliirty years after¬ 
wards another Governor of Esjtnbay, S^ir Bartle Frere, at the opening of 
the BorghAt railway incline, w hich reaches by one long lift of is| 
the height of 1,831 feet, recalled Sir John Malcolm's words and said ; 
• U hen I first saw the gAaf some years later, wt were very proud in 
Bombity of our mail'UiWt to Pootm, the first, and at that time, I believe^ 
the only one running in India; but it was some years later Ixiforc the 
road was generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that we 
met hardly a single cart betwctn KhamiALa and l^oona; kmg droves of 
pock bullocLs had still exclusive possession of the road, and probably 
more carts now pass up and down XhngAat in a week than wctc then to 
be seen on it in a whole vearK Bui the days (aT mail and bullock-^rts, as 
well ai of pack-bullockjj, arc now driiwiog to a close' Uullock-carts, 
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however, still oontinue io do a fair buJtfnesa tnffptte of (he compleiion 
of the milwayr 

Bori, —Sjuhdis'i^liDn and faksi/ of T^ralai District, Balucbi&Llrk, 
Jyirifi between ih* and jo® 4S' N, and 67* 42''and 69* 45' E., w ith 
an area of 2,071 square mile^s and a popuktion (1901) of an 

increase of since 1S9T* ’llie head-quarters are at Lokai.ai 

town (popelatinnr 3 rS< 5 T). The villages number 12^. The land revenue 
amoitnled in 1903-4 to Rs. 61,000. Hon Eronsisis of a long valley, 
fonnin^' the catchment area of two branches of the Ananih^ river, 
h has rich soil and U well ctiliivated, and fine orchards are to be seen 
in some of the viltages. The majority of the people are agriculturists* 
Amoi^g the Sargara Kikars of Dtrgi a curiout custom exists of allotting 
a share of land to every married w^oman at perioditsL distributiom 

BoiivLl. —Village in the Salsette of I'hUna District, Bombay, 

situated in 19° 14^ N. and 71® E., on the Bombay, Baroda^ and 

Central India Railway^ about 22 miles north of Bombay, i^opti- 
ladon (1901), ]Si, BoHvli is a convenient, centre for visiting several 
places of iritereit The K^nheri caves lie up the 'I’ulsi valley about five 
miles to the ca-sh At Mandapeshvar, called Monpezier or Monpa^er 
by the Poriuguescv about a mites north of BorivH, are sttuated a 
notable white Portuguese watch-tower, and a set of Biihniianic caves, 
over a thousand years old, on* of the Latter being specially inlere-^ting 
from having been listed as a Cklholic chapel. On the top of the rock 
]n which the caves are cut stands a large and high iDofed Portuguese 
cathedral, lately repaired^ and ejEten^ive ruined buildings l^longing to 
a college and monusiery. In a mango orchardt at Eksar, in rich w'otMied 
country' about a quarter of a itiile south of hlandape^hvar and a mile 
north west of Borivli^ are six great blocks of stone about S feet high by 
3 feet broad. They are memorial stones richly cm ed with belts of small 
figures, the record of sea- and land-fights probably of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. About half a mile lo the east nf Borivli station^ 
cl-rjse to the border-kiids of Poinsar and the deserted village of 
MagAthau, are ssomc Buddhist rock-cut cisterns and j4orae half-under- 
ground Buddhist caves, A few hundred yard-s to ihe east lie some 
Buddhist tombs and the Tcraaijis of a Buddhist UiorL'kstery^ probably of 
the fifth or sixth century. At Akurli, alwut 2 lo the soizlh-castp 
in njgged bush-land, rises a large mound of bhek trap, on the lop nf 
which are iome quaint rough carvings and FSli letters, |x-rh4[H two 
ihousand years old. Two miles farther souths in thickly wooded 
uplands, is the great Jooeshvahi cave, a Bi^manic work probably of 
the seventh century. The railway can be joined at Goregaon stotinDn, 
which is abouL j miles noith-w^est of the Jogeshvari ca^'C* 

Borkbera.— TAa^uri/In the Malwa Aojincy, Central India. 

Borsad T&Luka.—Southern fiHuAa of Kaira Uktricb Bombay, 
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lyins between 3*® 14' iwJ 33^ N. and 71'’ ^9' and 73® $' E., with 
an area of 104 square mileSf It contains one town. Borsau (po[Jn- 
lation, 13,001), the head-quaners, and 9a viltagcb Population In 
1901 was 137,889, comi>ared with t6*,i 43 in 1S91. It is the most 
thickly populated tii/uita in the Distnet, with a deosity of 673 pereons 
per square mitt The land revenue and cesses atnounied in 1903-4 to 
nearly 4 s lakhs. Owing to its intersection by Jlaroda and Cambay 
territory, the fa/i/ia is very broken and irregular in shape. The Mahl Is 
the only river. It flows along thesoulhern boundiuy^ and is throughout 
the whole diitance tidal; but the shaflownesa of its channel, its shifting 
sand-ban k$, and the force of its tidal want make it U-seless for bwti 
Except in the south, along the banks of the Mahl, the whole is a highly 
cultivated plain sloping gently westwards, intersected by rich het^erows 
and adorned by groves of ntugnificent trett. The water-supply is good. 

Borsad Town.— Head-quarters of the M/itia of the aamc name in 
Kaiia District, Bombay, situated in 13® 15'N. and 73" 54' E. Fopu- 
lalion (i!ioi), ij.ooJ, The town is prolected by a double line of 
fortifications, the outer of which is in disrepair, the inner in fair pre¬ 
servation. 1‘hesc fortifications are modem, h.iving been constructed 
by Fangoji, a MarStha leader, who fixed his head-qimriers here in 
1741, The fort was consLnntly the scene of fighting till 1748, when, 
afler a siege of five months, the (laikwar captured the town and made 
Rangoji prisoner. Horsad is the seat of a Presbyterian mission. Since 
1889 it has llcen a municipal town with an average income, during 
the decade ending 1901, of Rs, S,ooo. In 1903-4 income was 
Rs. 13,000, includiiyg gnirla for education. A well, built in i 497 p with 
7 storeys and 13 arches, is of archaeological interest. The town con¬ 
tains a Sub-Judge’s court, A dispensary, and 9 schools (6 for boys and 
3 for girls) with 783 and 298 pupils resivectiveljf, including an English 
mission school, belonging to the Irish Prcsbyienans, with fi 4 pupds. 

Botad, -Fortified town in the State of Bhaunagiir, KathiJlir 4 r, 
Etombay, situated in ij" 10^ N. and 71" 42' E., on the Bhnvnagar- 
Wadhwfin Railway. Population (1901), 8 , 857 - I he town « said w 
have lieen founded by the Jhalas of Kondh, a branch of the DhrUn- 
gadhra family. At no great distance is the shrine and lotnb of the 
Musalman saint Pir Hnmir Khan, The Efotld traders arc rii^ and 
enterprising, and include many wealthy bankers. Near the ^tpuri 
hilts not for from the town is a fine reservoir luiowrt as the Phaisar. 

There U one ginning factory at BoWd. ^ ^ 

Bowringpet. —South-caslem la/iii of Koldr Distnct, Mysotc, lying 
between 1 1® 46' and 13® 5' N. and 7«® 6^ and 78“ * 9 ' with an ar^ 
rf., The ppcjilation in lorTi 
with 71,041 i« >891. The fSM contains two towns, KoUn Goi-n 
Fjeuw (population 38,304). and Bowirirgpet {*,893), the hend-quarters i 
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and 409 The tand revcniie demand in 1901-4 was Rs. ijifijOoo. 

'the Pilar river runs throuj^h die forming the laj^ge DetiimngulA 
and Euiznasa^am lAnks. 'Phe wesi h crossed fron'k rKirth to south by 
tlie tow flal bills of die KoUr aurifcttHls band, west of which is a stream 
running south 10 the Ponnaiyar. 1 he southern border abuU upon the 
Eajttem Ghafep and is rugged and jungly. 'Phe entire aspect of the 
region has been changedp especially since 1885* by ihe success of 
ihe gold-mines ^nd what was a desolate wsusle tias t^conie a great 
industrial centre. 

Boyfu— %'illflge in the Daur valley in the Northern AVa^dtistan 
Agency, Korth-^Pest Frontier Proturtce* lying in 31° 57^ N. and 
69* 57' E.jOn the r^bt bank of the Tochi river at an elevation of 
3,600 feet^ It contains 62 houses of the Ikij-a Khel TappieSd Daurisn 
and is garrisoned by the Nortliern VS'ailristan nihilia, 

Br&bmaglri.^—Hill in the MtdakSJcnum fd/rtj^ct Cbitaldroog Districii 
-Mysore, situated in 14“ 48'^ N* and 49^ E. Here, tn JS921 were 
discovered Asoka edicts engraved 011 a great boulder. Isila^ to the 
authorities oF which they arc* addnessedt may be the ‘ Sidda ' of 
Siddapura, the vdbge close by on the A fort on the hill, eaSlt:d 

Piane^tkkote, was held by the Chola chiefs of Nidugal, when it was 
Uken. by the Hoysala king Balldla at the end of the tw^dfth century% 

Bralunngiri Range'.— A range of mountains in Southern India, 
forming the south lioundan- of Coorg and separating it from the 
tVynoach Tliej' are also kno^n as the Maienid range. Brahmagin 
Of Uavasibetta, the highest |MJiint, is 4,500 ftaet above the and the 
source of the Lakshnmntlrtha ri^nur. 

Brabmakund.— A deep pool in the Brahmaputra on the eastern 
border of Lakhimpur Uistrict, F^astern Bengal Mid Assam, situated in 
27* N. and 96® 23' E. Parasu Rama, one of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu^ u; said to have suirender-cd at this \HKil the aau with which 
he destroyed the JCshattrtyav, and it is in consequence visiled Ijy 
Hindu pilgrims from every jmri of India. Flic pool U situated at the 
place where the river umcige^ from the mountains, and is surrounded 
on every' side by hills- I'hc journey from SadiyS. takes four or five days 
for ordinary travelEers, but is not attended by any risk. Ilie return 
journey down stream can be completed in two days. 

Br 4 hnian&b^ — Ruined city in the Sinjhoro 

/dJu^a of Thor and PSrkar District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 
25'" 53^ N. and 68'" 53" E., about ir miles south ea^ of Hhdhdldpnr 
in H}dciiAb6d^ and 21 miles from H^la. Jl once stood on the old 
cour^ of the Indues ^d tra^ strongly fortified. OuElying suburbs con¬ 
nected it with the ctlius of Ifepur and Dallil—the former the royal, 

' Bivhm^giri is ilid tliE name at the peale ui ibe Ghals froan which iht 

dwi Canveiy Ulf« iU liie. 
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the biter o^itciELl quaiter^ Er&hmanibild ilself being the commercial 
centi'e.^ The fuiiui of its fDrtifica.ti(jrn:i me^ure 4 miles in ctrcuinrerence 
E:(ca^'4liorLS prove that the inhabiEants had attained to great sVill 
in the for iKe ^ulp^tire^^ engraved gems* carved ivory, earLfaenware, 
and coloured gbtss found among the ruins shoir both advanced taste 
and workmanship ; while the armiigement and regulaiitf of the streets 
and the solid proportions of the buildings attest great anchitecttiral 
excellence, legends say that the city was founded prtot to the iieventb 
century, and was; destroyed by the gods in piinishment for the Iniquities 
of Dolora.' History' far coohrms this tradition as to make 

ntention of an unjust ruler, by name tJolora Amrini, in the eleventh 
< enturj'. That the dcstnictfon of the city waji as sudden as it wa.-? 
complete ia proved by the discovery of whole households overwhelmed 
together, iiten and wonten at their work, and cattle in their stalLv No 
njurks of condagralion are discurnible, nor—since household goods and 
^-aluables remain irt st/u —can the ruin of the dly be referred to the 
Invasion of an enemy or desertion by the inhabitants- The legendi 
thuiichire. Is proljably so far correct that BHLhmaniibid was destroyed 
by natural agency—iiujstt probably by ilic earthquake which about the 
-vime time diverted the course of Ehe IndutM^ 

/iraut'A vol. v, 

‘ An Account of ilm Andent and Ruined t’ity of BrflhnunMiad 

in binth^ by A, 1. Bellasis; AffHSfa/ e/ 

ff/ { 11 JOJ- 4 J 1 , ■ Br^bmarulbSd—Msnsflra in -Sind,- by 

K. C'ousens. 

BrSthmanbSJ'ia Snhdivlaion. —Subdivision in the north taf fippera 
UisErict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between aj. 36 and 
16' N, and 90^ 43' and 91* ao^ E., with an area of 7^ square 
miles. The i^ubdivision is an alluvial tract, laid «3Ui for the most part 
in vrdl-cultivatcd fields ' but to Ehe east the conniry is more undulating^ 
and oontainH a number of low hills covcri?d with scrub-wotKl. In 19®* 
the poplilatkjn was 677,0^4, utimparcjd with 590*097 in iS9i> The 
density was SSo persons per square mile, which exceeds the avcfa^ge 
for the ryistrict I’hu subdiviflion contains one towm, Brahuanbahia 
(( 9,915). the head-quarters : and 1,319 vilLiges- 

Bf fi hm a ria Town* —Head 4 |Uiirteni of the subdivision of the 

Slime rume in Tippera Districtj Easterri Bengal and Assam* situated 
in if 59 ^ N. and gi* 7 ' E., on the north hank of the Tiias riven 
r^opulation ( 1901)1 19 , 915 . BtlUimanl> 3 ria was oonstituted a muni- 
cifwtlity in iSfrS. The income during the decade ending 1901-3 
averaged Rs. 3 ,o&o, and the expendiiuve Rs. 7 ,*™- ^be 

income was Rjc 9 , 000 , mainly derived frem a tax on persons (or 
property lax); and the expenditure was Rs. S^ooo- Br^hmanbirKt 
is connected by steaTnur with the .\ssani-Beiigal Railway ai ^VkhaurS^, 
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and a coiisidfrable tmde jn iice and jute jwscs through it to Hhaimb 
m Mymenitmfih I Strict 

Brahmanl.— S.i%'cr of Bengal^ forincd by the junction of the South 
Koel afld the SAnkh rivers in Clngpur State, Orissa, in si* 15' X* and 
^4^ 47' E, The united stream, aiisuming the rwune of Br^hniani, passes 
through the Orissa Tributary States of Bonai, Tilcher, and 1 ihenkiiniilr 
and enters Cuttack District near Garb EaUrAmpur It thei^ follows 
a %ery winding ea^tcHy coufsCj and reaches the ttay of Bengal by two 
mouths, the Dh'^mra estuary and the river, in 20® 47' N. and 

86® 58^ E^, after a length of j6o miles. The principal branch of th^ 
BrjthjDOnt is the Kiniiriil, which hikes off on Its right bank opposite 
R^ljendrapur tillage in Cuttack District, and, after mixing its waters 
with the Genguu, Rclo, and Birupd (the last an offthoot of the 
^^ahiLTladlh falh again into the parent stream at Indpur under the 
name of the Einlpi As It approaches the sea the Brlkhnuml receives 
on tts left bank the Khansul^ snd a short distance below this point its 
watcrt unite with thuftc of the Battaran!, forming the nbamra. The 
confluence of the South Koel and the Silnkh, which marks the point 
of ar%in of the Brilhmanl, is the prettiest spot in Glngpiu State, and 
i-s Sard by k>cral traditfon to be the scene of the amour of the sage 
Par^ru with the hshcrnian's daughter Matsya GandhA, who became 
the mother of VyAsa^ the reputed compiler of the Vedas and the 
Mahabbanita. TI^q Brilhmanl is erossod by the Orissa tfigh level 
Canal, which derives from it a portion of its watcr-.'itlpplyj and is 
i^pmneej by a 6ne bridge on the Hengal Nrlgpur Katlway, 

Brahmapnn*—/ 5 rAj// in Chiindji District, Central ProvinceSi 

BltAUHAPlfftL 

Brahmapuri.—Village in the Pandhar^mr ofShol.ipur District, 

Bombay, situated in 17* 34' X. and 7S^ 34' Em the Bhima, about 
16 miles south-east of Pandhaipur [own. J'opuktion (igoi), r,a74, 
Brahma|iuri haii an old temple of SiddhcJiwar endowed in a paved 
courL \n 1695 Aurangsicb, annoyed at the continued hfaritha raids 
in the North Deccivn, encamped with bis grand amny at Brahmapuiri, 
where he established his chief store, built a cantonment, and hdd 
his coji^ From Hrahina|>uri the operations of his armius and 
the allitirB of his umpire were direited for five ywirs. In 1700 
the BrahniaEniri cantonment was vacated, and Aurungseb marched 
to SiltArm 

Brahmaptitra {'Son of Brill,nifever of Tibet and North¬ 
eastern India, which for its sire and utility to ni,in ranks amfjng the 
most iirportirtt in tlwj world- Its total estimated length is about 
i.Sm miles, iwd its drainage area about 361,100 square miles, while 
dunng the rains the flocxl discharge at Goalpilra is said to be more 
than half a million cubic feet of water per second. An element of 
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mmancc hiungs^ over the river, as a certsiin portiun of its tiiurse has 
never been actually e)ipkijre<l| though there is little doubt ihat the 
l'aaii-[>Ot or great river of Tibet* pours its waters through the Di Haiti; 
into the river which bt known the Brahninpuini in tire Assam Valkyr 
rhe source of the Tsan-^w w in jr* 30^ N. and near ihe upfier 

waters of the Indus Euid the Sutlej, and a little to the essi of the 
Mtnosartiwar Lake. It has been traced almost continuously for a 
distance of &50 miles eastwards to Gya-L-Sindong* which is barely 
150 miles from the i^ssam frontier* bin no explorer has jet solcceeded 
in following the river right down to its jtinciion with the Brahmaputra. 
It wasi at one time thought that the Tsan-jW rulght be identttal with 
the great river of Burma, the IrrawadUyt hut explorations which tennis 
nated in i&Si proved that the cour^^e of the Tsan-po could not lie east 
of a place called SamS in the ^yul valley. It ihen suggested 
that the river that flowed i^ast Sami!i was not identical with the stream 
that runs westw^ard from the Brahmakund to Sadiy^irbut was a trtbutaij 
of the Tsan-po, which flowed to the west of Samft into the plains of 
Burmii, This theory was conipkioly dispeoved by the explomtiofis 
uf Mr, XcodharUp who in 1635-6 marched from Sadijiil up the so- 
called Bmhmaputis to Rim^i, a village east of bamJ* and proved that 
the river at RimH and the river that flowed poJat SadiyA were the 
^xnc. The Taan-po liaving no outlet towards Burma in any direction, 
there is little room for doubt with regard to its identity with the 
lirahniLiputm. Granted this preiiiise, h seems isrobablo that the chan¬ 
nel by whidi It makes its way through the Ilirnftlayas is the Uih^g, 
wliitb is by far the largest fiver that falls into the BTahniaputra from 
the north* and at the priini of junction considerably exceeds in volume 
the river flowing from ^ihe cast* which, eis it follows the same direction 
a.s the ufuted sEream in its passage down ihc valley, \w been wrongly 
styled the Rmhmaputra by the Assamese. In iSfid-y the Hsan^pti was 
visited by a native explorer, who stated that he followed its course for 
yicarly 100 niiEcs souEh of Gj-a-la-Sindong lo a place called Onlct, which 
is only 3 miles from MSri Padam and 43 writes from the Assam frontier. 
At first ,dghc, it niny seem strange that n geographical problctn of such 
interest us the identity of the I'san-po and the Diking should siiil 
leuimn unsettled, and that such a siinall strip of territory should be 
allowed to remain unexplotcdi The hills through which the Dihing 
makes its way present, however* great difficulties to ihe exijlDref* and 
arc inliabj[cd by fierce and hostile trihes of whom litilc is knowi^. 
Activity in that region is |K>litically undesirable ; and even if no opposi- 
lion was ofifered to the expedition, it is pi issibtc th^U an advance and 
subscfiuent retirement would Ik cotisirucd into a sjign of weakness 
which might embolden the hill tribes to make incursions on the frontier 
of .■\S5am. 
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The Dih^ at Fobha joins a river fiowing from ibe cast, which 
is someiimc^ styled the BfahmapySra, ipOmetiTfit.^ the Ltibit. This 
river rises to she north^eajjt of the hi lb inhabited b^' the Mishmis^ 
and is known at Him A as the Zayul Chu. Near Sadiyjtf shortly above 
its junction with the Dihilng, it receives the Noa Dining from ihe 
southern, and the Dirang and iSesseri from the northern bank. The 
tnosi finpoitajH tributaries that fall into the river west of the Dihing 
are: on the north hankp the SuBANsiRit Bhareli, Dhansiri, Bar- 
NAbJj Man^j Sankosh, Dkarl^ and 'JIsta i and on the south 
bant the Bunrti J>ihinc. Dis.Vxt:, Dikmq, Jiiaxki, llHAffSiRi Kulsi, 
and JiNjihAsf. 

Below Dihnigarh the Brahmaputra at onoe assumes the character¬ 
istics by which it is generally kruawTi. It rolls along through the plain 
with a vast expanse of water^ broken by innumerable islands^ and 
exhibiting the opemtions of alluvioni and diliivion on a gigantic 
It is so heavily freighted with suspended matter that the least impedi¬ 
ment in its stream causes ft deposit, imd may givo rise to a wide- 
spreading almond’shaped s^nd-bank. On either side^ the great river 
throws out brge branches, which rejoin the main channel after a 
dEvei^encc of uuny mi]<;s. One of the^ divergent channels Eakes 
oflT from the main stream, under the name of the Kherkuti.^ Suii, 
op^sEte Burhi Dihmgtnuklu h receives the great volume of the 
u nsirl, and is then called the l.uhitp and thus reinfortedp tejoirts 
the mam stream nearly opposite Dhansirimukh. The great island 

c £tr of Majuli, with ati area of 4^5 iiquare miles, is enclosed 
between it and the main stream. .Inollicr large divergent channel 
js the kAiJVNOp which lakes ofiT from the south bank o|>fXistlc Bish- 
nath m Darrang IHstrici, and traverses the whole of Nowgong District 
west of that point, rejoining the Bpahmaputni a short distance above 


Unlike mimy rivers i hat flow through flat lowdjing plftins, instead 
V ^ ^ sluggish channelp the Brahmaputra in the Assam 

a ey fts a com|xmitively swift current, and possesses no high 
perr^ent bonks. At certain fiointA in its course it passes between 
or by iwky «tn'neiic^ which give a temporary fixity to its chiinncl, 
Twpur, Singripaibim Gauhati, Hathimura, 
2f ^ Dhubn. WhwD rot so cohlrylled, it Sends its shifting 

extent of country, without fonning onv single 
conttnuous nver trough. ^ ^ * 

thifdown the Assam Valley, 
-w^lhitard round the spurs of the Gilro 
Hills, whtch fijfm the rnjtworfc of the watershed separating it 

Urric?Sylhet. k enterw Ranipur 

33 4 ? . and 49' juid sioiiiheriy course con- 
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Unucis ihsrrtce for nboul 14S irilet^p utider the rtame of the Jasiova^ 
through ihc opeu pbins of fiairtrMTi Iitni;;a 3 j as fur as its condueuce 
with the Padim^T or main stream of tise CasCfES^ at Goal undo in 
51^ N« and 89® 46^ E. 'I he united dvers subscf^ucntiy join the 
Mkohna ^tuary oppOfiiJtj Chandpurn in 13'^ N, and 90* 33^ E. 
The main stream of the Brd^itiaputra formerly llowed santh east aorosa 
the centre of Mymensingh Uistract, and, after discharging its silt into 
the Sylhet swamps and reoeiving the SuitMA, untied directly with the 
Meghn^ This is the cour^ shown on the map of Rennelfs survey 
of 1735^ and it was not till the Ireginning of the nineteenth centurj' 
that, liaving rabed its lied and lost its velocity, the river no longer 
able to hold its own against the Meghnfl, and, being forced to find 
another outlet for its bttnlted-up waters suddenly hrohe wratwards 
and joined the Ganges near OoaJundo, Tlie old bed still n^tains its 
name, but hees been steadily silting up; a proceas which was Expedited 
by the great carthqualte of 1897, 'J’hc entire lower pt^rtion of the 
Brahnrapiiira may be described as an elaborate network of inierlacing 
ebaunets uiany of which run dry in the season, but are filU^I 
to overflowing during die annual priod of inundation. N'umerous 
islands are formed by iSic river during its course, most of which are 
mere sindlianlis deposited during one rainy season to be .swept away 
by the inundation of the rollowing year. The principl irihutaries 
after leaving the Assam V'alley aie the DiiARt^A and ITsta on its right 
bank; the latter joins it a few miles to the south w^i of Chilmiri 
in Rangpur DistricL 

tn a^cohural and coniintrcial ulilityr the Brahmaputra ranks nest 
after the Ganges and with the Indus, among the rivers of Iiwdk, 
Unlike those two rivers^ however^ tis waters are nol largely utilised 
for artificial irrigadon, nor are they confined within embankment. 
The natural overflow of the periodic inundatium is sufiv ient to supply 
(L soil which receives in addition, a heavy rainfall ; and this natural 
overflow is allowed to find its own lines of drainage. The plains of 
Eastern Hengal* watered by the BrahmaiMitra, yield abandani cro[« 
of rice, jutCf and mustard, year after year* without undergoing any 
visible exhau-Stioru 

I'he Brahmaputni is navigable by steamers os high up as I>ibrugii.rh, 
about Soo miles from tlw? sea; and tn its lower reaches its broad surflioe 
is covered wi[h country craft of all sizes and rtgs, down to dug out 
canoes and timber raft?^. It is remarkabk that ther« is ctimpraiivdy 
little boot traffic tn the Assam Valley itself. GoaJplra is the great 
nmtjoriuin of the boat trade, and Gauhid is ordinarily L-xucnic 
point reached by boaUi of large burthen. Nearly all the boats which 
reioft to Gollplfia and GauhJSEi come Injm Bengal or the United 
Provinces. I-arge cargo stcaraeni ^^ith thetr attendant flats and a daily 
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service of smitllcr and speedier passenger vessels ply on the JJndifoa- 
piitKi beiwecit rtcnlundo and Dihrugarh. The upward journey takes 
four and a half days to complete, ihc downiniftl three. The principal 
places passed in the upward journey arc, On the right honk, Sirajganj, 
a great cmtionum for jute and oUicr aErieultural tuoducc, nhuhn', 
Tczpur, and Bishnatii; and on the left hank, Gudlpani, GauhSti, Sil- 
ghai, and Dibrugarh- 'J'herv are, however, eighteen other gJtAits at 
which steamers tall, the most irnpnrumt being Shiltlrfghat for Golaghat, 
KakflAmukh for JorhAi, and lUsitngmukh for Sibsagar. The down' 
ward traflie chiefly consists of lea, coal, qilfwds, timber, hides. Lie; 
and raw cotton from .Assam ; and jute, oilscedls, toLaccrj; net and 
other food-grains from Eastern HengaL 

Brahmaur Village in ilie Brilhnwur xiusi.^rat and 

the ancient tapital of the Chamha Stale, I'unjab; situated in xa' ,/ X. 
and 76 37 fc.., on the BudhjI, a inbatary of the Rivi. Population 
(r 90 tX 263 It conuins three ancient temples, of which the laigest is 
of stone and dedicated to Munimahesh, nn incarnation of Siva, with an 
i^ption of Mi f. The second temple of stone is dedicated to the 
Namngh or lion incmration of Vishnu ; and the third, mostly of wood, 
tsdedicated to Ijiksh™ Devi, with an inscription of hJer^ Varma, 

f century. This temple e.vhibits a 

mais of elaborateTy can t'd woixl^^ork. 

S»rK:^■ Reports, tqI. siv, pp. ,00-15, 
V0I, xvii, pp, 7 _i3,J 

pyioe Baluchistfln, ocmi- 

f^i^ fh Administered areas, and 

Sr^ml f'T'oT*™ ^ 

Iota and 7 hnh. rj..- on the south and the I'lshin 

»»l!« w » Itode b,, Uut, 6,™ t'r 
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chiefly of massive lime.stmic—well in Takatu and khalifat— 

which passes into fui enoirmous thickness of shales, T^ighun cemsisni 
of congtomeratc belonging to the Siwlilik series. Coal is found toward^ 
Harmin southern parts of the range are inhabited by tribes of 

Br^uisp while to the north live Afgh^s, chkily KSkar^. Near the 
north^east end of the range lies Ziarat^ the i'rovirtcial suNtmer head¬ 
quarters. naJtwBy tras-erses the Bolilfi and Uamai I'as.^ Another 
important pass i$ the Mtlla. Unlike moat of the other ranges of (he 
Province^ the Central BrUhui range is compantrively well clothed with 
vegetation, c^iwcially the Ztirat, Zatghan, and Harboi hills. AlE the 
principal resented' forests in Administered areas are situated on ii. 
Juniper is most abundant, the trL^ being of great ago ; but the largest 
grow to a height of only about 6o or 70 feet. 'I'he limber is used 
for fuel and in a few places for building purposes. 

BrahuiSp The.— A confederacy of tribes occupying the Saiawln and 
jhalawin country of the KaJ^Lt State in EaJuclihilAn^ and headed by the 
Khin of KalaL The lJr 3 .huia are divided into two main dh’isionsp each 
under its own leaders the ii^laraw^s Ibing to the north of Kaiit under 
the Kaisiini chief, and the Jlmlawins to tile south under (he Zahri chief. 
The SarawAn division jndudts, among its principal tribeis the RaisAni, 
ShAhwAni, Mulmmmad Shahi, Bangul^ai, Kilrd^ Lehri, and Sarparra. 
The lAjigaVp though not occupying a position of equality with those 
just namedf are also reckoned among the Saniw Ans. Among the Jhala- 
wAns are the Zahri, MengaJp MirwAri^ Bi/anjau, ftluhammad Hosni or 
Mlma^ip and seveml otherv. At Ihtr hood of each tribe h a chiefs 
who has below him subordinate leaders of ctans^ sections, I'he 
wiiule tribe is united by common blood-feud rather Uian by kinship, 
^Vhen occasion arises, intefsccdonal combi naiiofis take place. I'he 
internal adminktration of each tribe is independent, cases being settled 
by the chief in consultation with his headmen. The crystalliEation of 
the tribal groups into ihc Brihiii confederacy was completed by Ka^fr 
Kh^n I, each tribe being bound to furnish a number of armed men, 
and intertribal cases being referred to the ruler. That the brAhuis ore 
<^sscntfally nomads and flockowners is well Indicated hy their proverb ; 
‘God is God, but a sheep is a different thing/ l^he Muhammadan 
religion which tb^ profess is largely overgrown with animistic super- 
stittons. Hospiiaiiiy is common, but is not so profuse as among the 
BaJoch. 

The origin of the Br^uis is as mudr an en^ma to the ethnologist as 
theif language has been to the philologist. 'Ihe theory that their name 
is derived from the old IVrsiari words Ai rtfAi\ *a hilEman,’ may be 
rejected. ^Fheir own, and the mo-nt plfttuable, explanation is that the 
word BrAhui k derived from the epon^ut of one of their forefathers^ 
which k a not uncommon modihcHtion of the name or 
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ai ilic day. Early Halotb [wmi also describe them as 

iher ^rdA&, In the light of anthropometriail nicajiureineiUs T^cently 
miidep ^Ir Ridley cla-ssa* the Brilhuls b.'S TurWlrflnkfl^^ It st*mis not 
unlikely that they also contain remnants of those hordes of broad-ht^ded 
nomadic people wh« came into India at the loginning of the Christian 
era and are known by the generic term of Scythians, We first find the 
Brlhuis in aitthentic history divided into groups clustering round KaJat 
under a chief drawia from their senior branch, the Mlrw^ris, Eind called 
Mtr Umar* Driving out the J at population of the JhaJawOn country, they 
made themwrives musters of the whole region between Mastung and 
[jLs IkilL Only Mtr Utiukr^s dcsccndmls are now r^arded as true 
Hrflhuiit, They include the Ahmaditais, the rahng family, with their 
collaterals the Ilioaii^ ; the Siimaliliils, Kalandailtiis, GtiigniSris, Kam^ 
barilnis, Mlrwftris, and Hodenis. As the power of the chiefs expand^, 
the name Briihui wa^^ extended to the various groups which were in- 
cledetl io the confederacy from time to time, ntimhera of Jats AfghSnSp 
and haloch being thus alisorhed. 

Ilic IliahuS is of middle sizc> square'buiU and sintwy^^ with a sharp 
face, high cheek bcutes^ and kmg, narrow eyes. His nose is thin and 
|}Ointeil- His niaiincr is frank and open. Though active, fiardyt and 
foviug^ he is not couipurwble u'ith the Haloch an ^ warrior, hut he 
makes a good s^’out. Fhe Aortgs and ballads of the peoj^jle celebrate no 
da)'K on which hundreds were killed, as in the case of the liUtcr, With 
few exceptions the Br^hui is mean, parsimonious, and avaricious, and he 
is exceedingly idle- He is predatory but not ^ pitferer, vindictive but 
not treacherous, and generally free from religious bigotry* His extreme 
ignr^jance is provcrbiid iri the country-side s " If you have never seen 
ignorant hobgoblins and mountain imps, come and look hi the Brahui/ 
The Bf Ihui wears a short smock descending to the knees and fastening 
on the right shoulder, wide trousers often dyed hlack or brown, and a 
fek cap or a turban. Hts foot-djvering consists of sandals or embroi¬ 
dered heavy shoes. He is fotld of having a. waistcoat over ]\h smock* 
and he obo wears a black overcoat (jM/). woman^s dress consists 
of a long shift profusely cmbToideied in front If iiiamed, she weura 
A kind of cufset, ketr^ behind. Her hair is done in twej phuts joined 
at the bads and oert cred by a long cotton seaxh 

The Brahul language has long been an Inceresting puazle to the phihv 
lo^fisi. Like the Basque of Europe it stands alone arixong alien tongucft, 
A mute witness to ethnical tnovemenU occurring before the rise of 
authentic; history. It luu no liceiiituju of its own^ and our limited 
knowledge of ii is due to Eun^an scholars. Some have connected 
Brjiihul with the Aryan group, others with the Kol language of Centml 
India; while others, among whom 'm Dr, Trumpp^ place it with thv 
Draridkri tongues of Southern India. Dr, Dddwdl refused BiSlhiif a 
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plate in hi!>1i&t D^ I>r^vidt;in longucsr th^jugh he ad milted that it con¬ 
tained a Dravidian element. The lateyt inquiries, however, conhfni it; 
connci^cion ^vith l^ravidian. Among its mchst striking points of liiene^ 
to the South-Ttidran group are some of its pronoun; and numerals^ the 
use or post-position^ iniitcnd of prepositions, the ahsence of a rompari- 
Son of adjeciivea by sudixes, the lack of ihe rekiiHt! pronoun except as 
botTowiMlj and the ne^tive conjugatifwi of the verb. 

Bfajiihapuii —Northern faAsi/ of ChfiiMia IXsirici, 

Central Provinces. In iU area was ^^^14 square mfles, and ils 

population ^3&;,45J persons. In 15^05 a new was constituted at 

Carhehirdfk to which 31527 square mileS:^ including rifieen 
estates with a total wroa of over 2,000 square mileSi were transferred 
from Uramhapurf, the Branihapurt MAsfJ at ihc same time receiving a 
snial! accession of joo square niites of territory from L'hSnda. The 
revised totals of area and population of the Bramhapurl tuAsil aie 
397 square miles aiwl 115,049 persons. iTe population in 1891 of the 
area now'constituting the ^OiA^?/w‘as 144,157. The density is fjS Iver¬ 
sons per square mile, and the faAsH contains 340 in habited nllage& Jta 
head-E^iiarters are at Bnamhapurf:, 3 tillage of 4,338 inhabitants^ 77 miles 
from Chiindn town by road. The /ffAriV contains 443 square miles of 
f^vernment foiesL I'bc land revenllc dernand in t 9 ^* 3"4 hir the area 
now constituting the fakslt w^aa approximately 3S|OOo. Bramhapurl 
is almost wholly rice countiyT *tid contains a nititlber of fine trfigation 
huiks in the Larger villagc-f* 

Blindaban (from Armddj Ckjifti*fn and "a grove^),— 

Town in the Dtsthet and fuAjff of Muttra, United Provinces, situftted 
in 37® 35"^ N. and 77® 43^ Em near the Jumnai and cnnnected by 3 
metalled road and the branch fine of the Cawnptjre-ArhhnerS Railway 
w'ith ^Tuttm city. Population (1901^ 23*717^ of whom only ii4^ 
^[uhammadar^s. The town haa no political history, but according to 
tradition was the place where Krishna passed inmost of his youth and 
where his mistress, Kadhl+ loved lo dwell, ft is visited anrtualiy by 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims from the most distant parts of India, 
It contains about 1,000 temples, and the pc&eocks aod monkeys ^"ith 
which the neighbourhood abounds enjoy 5|X:cial endowraenU. ihe 
town itself dates from the sixteenth cetitury^ w^hen several holy mun 
from different parts of India settled here, arwl four of the existing 
temples were built aliout that time- The finest of ihncse the temple 
of Oovind J>cvu, built in 159^ by Raja hUn Sii^h of Amber 
a magnificent building of red sandstone, cruciform, with a saullcd roof. 
It has been restored by the British Ltovemment. The dcvclopinent 
of variomi Vakhtiava culls connected with the worship of Knshna hw 
caused the gawvth of the plact-. Some large temples were ei^xrtfid in 
the nincn.'CnEb century; one of which was built on the model of Staithem 

vou IX. ^ 




Induiii leinplcs, at a cost of 45 liiliitj] by thu gieai banlcii)|$ Urui or Scibs 
uf Muttia. Anolher kr^e temple is still imder mnstnjction by the 
Maliirlja of Jaipur. The to™ lies some distance ftoin the Jumna, 
sitrtcrtioded by satted groves of trees, most of irhich contain shrines- 
The river face has been improved by handsome gAa/J of stone steps. 
'J'here an: branches of the Chureh Missionary Society and the American 
Methodist Mission ; and the latter society maintains a dispensary, apart 
from ihc Dtsuict boartl dis^ptiniiar)', 

BrindAban has been a munidpality iiince i36a. During toi years 
eudirig t9*J iJic income and expenditure averaged Ks. 1:4,000, In 
[ 903-4 the income Rs- 26^000* chiefly from oeuoi {Rjj- i gjooo); 
and ihc eKpendiiure was aSjOoo* I'here is a considerable industry 
in calico printing, and second-hand flannel is largely imported trom 
MArw-iS,r and Btkmier to be renavaiod. The town, however, depends 
on the pilgrim traffic for its prosperity- There are two munidisal and 
four aided MihooU for boys with piipiL in 1904+ beside* a small 
girls^ school niaintHined by the American McEhudist Mission. 

Broach District District in the Northern Dhision ol 

the Bombay Presidencyp I^ing between 31^ ^5^ and 12* 15^ S. and 
7?® 31'and 73'' 10' K,, liith an area of 1,467 square niiltA. U is 
bounded on the north by the river Aiaht^ which septrates it from the 
iciritrpry of Cambay ; on the east and souih'Cast by the Native iitiites of 
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B^oda and RsjpEpta; un the south by the river Kim, dividing it from 
SuraE DLstrict. T'o the west lies Ehe Gulf of Cainbayj along the shore 
of w'hich the District sUtrtches for a distance of 54 milea, 'J'he natnc 
is derived from BbarukuLhlia, a coiru^ion of Bhrigu Kaihlta, * ihc 
field of Hhrigu^' the eponymous hero of Broach city. 

The District fomi-s an alluvial plain 34 miles in length:i sloping gently 
westw'ards to the .shores of the Culf of Cambay, and varying in breadth 
from 30 to 40 miles. With the exception of a few 
hhh.icks tA sand^rifi aloiig the ooaih and seme 
mounds in the rtetghboyrliood of Broach city^ the 
Icvd of the plain is unbroken by any rising ground. The Mahi arvcl 
Kini—the former a river of 300 miles in length, w'ith a drainage area 
estiiuated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and the kuer with 
A course o^ 70 miles and a drainage area of about 70a flt|uare miles ~ 
foim respectively the rvorthem and southern boundaries of the D Strict, 
ll^tween these limits are two other rivers which discharge their waters 
through, the Broach plain into the Gulf of Cambay—the Dh^dhar about 
20 miles south of the Mahr, and the Karbida between the DhSdhar 
and the Klin, I'he DhAdhar through the Broach plain for 24 

miles, or about one-lbird of the entire length of its course ; and the 
Narbada flows ^o^ the last 70 miles of its course through the I>istricti 
gradually widening into an estuary^ whose s^horcs when they fall away 
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into the Ctilf of Cambay are more than miles apart. Tlie vrAXtt of 
these livers is not made use of for irrigation; and though each 
a dd 4 l estuaiy extending for several miles inland^ none of themt cKt!epi 
the Karbad^ and for a short dtstaiKe the Dhadhar, is serviceable for 
purposes of navigation. Owing to the height of the banhs of its rivers^ 
the District is^ for drainage purposes, to a great cKt-eilt dependent on 
creelcs or bacltwaters running inland, either directly from the coast line 
or rrom the hankit of ri^^ers at points in their course below the limit of 
tidal influence. Of the saU-^^tei creeks or backwaters^ the three mosE 
imporEant arc the Mora, breaking off fftioi l|?e Dhidhai river about 
6 miles west of the town of .Amod j the Bhflkhi, miuiing inland from 
the right bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles wesE of the city of 
Broach ; and the ^V'^and, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of Caiubay, 
about 8 miles north of the mouth of the Kim river. 

The surface of the plain consists, over almost its entire area, of black 
cotton soib highly E'ertile and well cultivated- 'ITiis black sdl cnvcr$ 
deposits of hrowTa clay, cunraining nExlufar limestone abore and gravel 
and saiKl nnticrneaTh+ Within 30 miles of the coast hardly any rocki 
are to be seen. Farttier inbiid, the gmv'cls and clays of the Nunimulitic 
senes tiegiii to appear, and in the south of the District trap cro|i 5 out. 
Conglomerate and linieslonc arc also found in this tract, but uEhenvise 
the plain of Broach contains no mineraJs. 

Ea:re|it for a small tract of waste land j6j acres in C-^tenti lately set 
apart for tlie irowth uf Mu/ trees, the District is without foresLs > and 
only in a few- vilkges is. llic plain well covered with trees. The palm^ta 
palm, the only liquor^yfeldlng tree, is largely found south of the Nar- 
badis, 'fhe fruit trees are the mango, gua\'i, and tamarind. On an 
island in the Narbada, about 12 miles above Breach, is a famous banyan 
or vad tree, known m the A'aMr because^ aa the story ga«, it 
sprang from n twig wliich the sage Kabir once for clcaniryg his 
teeth. About the year ifSo this; tree is said to have had 350 large and 
more than 3,000 ainial] stems, the princtpal of which enclosed a s|ia« 
nearly 3,000 feet in circumferenre* During the march of an army this 
tree had been hnow-n to shelter 7,000 men. Nearly fifty years Isiter 
[April, t8s5) Bishop Hcber wrote of it - ' ITiOugh a conbideraWe part 
of the tree lias, within the last few yeai^ been washed awayt enough 
remains to make it one of the most norablc groves in the world- Since 
then it has sniftred much from agft and fiDods> and, owing to the dense 
undergrowth which oonccals the ramifications of its sterns^ it is no 
longer notable an object as formerly- //th'stvs, Iridt^ 

/pfifi Bi/iiOj Cais!a:f and arc the chief flow^cring 

plants. 

Cultivation is loo general to allow much 3Cop^ for wild animaili 
Ihe hog, wolf, itnd antelope alnioit ^is-haust the hit* ITin only mdi’ 
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gcnoiis game-birds art the grey partridge, the bustnjuail, and the grey 
duct. ITie l>istrict is well supplied with fish—fresh-«atcr, saJt water, 

inLg1^tOr)i'a 

'Vhc District is M healthy Bis &ny ^rt of Gujaiitt and the diniiile is 
mOf« pleasant ihun in those parts situated fimber frtitn the sco. i he 
hottest mtwiths are March and In the cold season frost H not 

unlLnr>wnTi and is somctitncs, as in ^9^3+ snfficicntljf seicre 

to destroy the crops. The temperatun; varies from 46“ in December 
to 11 in Mays ITie nnnuiil rainfeJl over the vfhole District a^ierage* 

incheSn v'arying from 33 in the HaiihSOt to 4^ h«id’<juarter^ 

By tradition Broach Dislnct once formed part of the Manryan 
empire^ the femous ruler of which, Chandra^upiaf is said to have 
resided at SuklattnlvL It then pai^seci into the bands 
HistoTT- ^|- princes kivo^n as ihe SAha^^ or ^Vestem tyaha- 
!ra[>as. (Vilr^r &nd Rajput rulers follewedp subject to the overlordship 
of the ChAlukya-i of KalyAn and their sticcessoTs the RasbtraiOtas. 
It ym.*i subsequently included in the kingdom oI AnhiWada until the 
Mu&almin conquest in 1=96. For nearly fwt hundred yearns the 
District retnairied subject to the S^uNalniins, in four j^eriods, the early 
Musalm^n governors of Gujarli {1^98-1391) beir^ succeeded by the 
AhmadAbAd kings (1391-1572). replaced by the Delhi 

emperors (1573-1736), and finally by mdepcitdent chiefs (1736-7^^ 
During the third period^ Broach was visited by the English merchants 
Aid worth and Wiihington, and in 1616 a bouse hired for an 
English factory. A Dutch factory followed about ibjo. At the end of 
the seventeenth century the MarathAs twice raided the city of Brooch. 
But ^oon after the accession of the British to political jjower at Surat^ 
certain questions of revenue gave rise to a dispute with the ruler of 
Broach, ami in 1771 a force w^as scut from Sural against his capital. 
This expedition, which waa not begun till May, resulted in ralhtre] but 
during the cn^tuing rainy season the Nawnb of Broach miied Bombay 
and agreed to pAy to the English a sum of 4 lakhs. 'I'his, however, he 
failed to do, and in November^ 1772, a second expedition was sent 
igaihst Brciach. The city was taken with little difficulty^ though with 
the loss of General AVtiddcrbumt the commandet of the force. The 
leiritory acquired by the capture of the city comprised i6a villages. 
In 17S3 the country under Broach, which by treaty and conquest had 
come to include the lands of Anklesvar, Hinsot, Dehejbdra^ and Amod, 
was by the Treaty of BAlbai handed o%'er to the Marftthils—the oHginal 
conquest to Mahldji Sindhia, and the new acqubitions to the Feshwa, 
For nineteen years these terrilories reiruined under MarAtha rule, till 
in in consequence of the 'J'rcaly of Bassein, Sindhians pos$essiofis 
in GujaiAi were invaded by a British force^ and the city of Brooch was 
agoitl taken. No further territorial changes took place till iSiS^ when, 
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under the terms of the Treaty of I’oona, ihrec taiukat were sdded to 
the r>Islr[ct. Sloce that dflle the history of Drcsich has been marked 
by three evente—in iSij an crtitbreak of KoH* toot place; in 1857 
a riot between the TStsls and Musalnians; and in i«86 a Tataore 
rising, leading to the murder of the tllstrict Superintendent of police. 

Jairt, Hindu, and Mtihammadan buildings of aichacologioil interest 
are to be met with in Broach city, the most noteworthy tjcing the Jima 
Majijid, profusely omamented and sculptured in the fain style. 

The earliest year for which an estimate of the poputaiion i.s available 
h iSao, when the number of inliabiiants was relumed at ii?,SiTT 
173 to the square mite. In iSjt the minaber was paj^i^tjou. 
190,984, or 100 to the square mile. At the last four 
enumerations, the population was: (iSyi) 350,311, (tS8i) 

(1&91) 34t,4<JO. and (jqoi) 191.763. The Census of 19®* 
that the population of the Pislrid, after conRrderable fluctuations 
between 1872 and that date, is now 199 iht ' 

decline in 1881 was due to failure of the crop* in 1878 and to a se^e 
outbreak of cholera, which reduced the population by 7 cent. I he 
dccrea.se in 1901 wa-t due to famine and plague. The fHstnet includes 
five /ff/itkiti, with area and population as follows:^ 
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Of the whole population, about so per cent- hire m towns 
more than 5,000 inhahiumts. Originally the tiiwrts were . 

each was provided with its own fort. Within _ . ... 

lived the richest part of the people, dwelling iti we - 1 ’l ,|,_ 

out were the pJorer classes, lodged chiefly m hove!^ 
ft«ttficalion.s now been allowml 10 fall . h 

distinction still remains between the town prop^t an its so t 
villages have in general a thriving appearance, arising rom ^ Ljpi, 
use of tiles for the bouses insirad of thatch j ^ the 
they are surrounded contribute to give a plea^g ^ ‘ rinaet' nidi 

able inhabitants have their houses together m cou 






















j, UROACH DfST/lICT 

. singleentraiKC fm c«h ‘do*,' which k shut at right 
tior of caiitt Formerly, many of the villages were sunoiinded by walls 
of mud or burnt brick ns a shdter a«airsl the attacks of frcebwters. 
The towns arc BaoAcst, the hrad-quarterrs, Amop, Akki.esvak, HaS’SOT, 
and jAitBUSAR. Hindus number i95t92fi ’ 

Musalmirs, 6J.408, or sa per cent ; Animists, 35,294, or 8 per cent. : 
Jains. 3 . 254 : and Pilnrs. j.rsr. Gufami is spoken by 95 per cent of 

the people. ^ ^ ± i X 

The chief Hindu castes are ^ Kolls ( 6 j,Qoo)t KunbTs 
Dhers (15,006}, Rsjf^uls (13,000), &od BrAhiViius it2,ooo). lihtk 
returned partly as Hindus and iMrtly as Animists at the Census, 
number ^$,000^ 111 * Musalmaiis who claim Q foreii^n origin comprise 

fijur classes—Saiyid, Mughal, PathS-iir and Shaikh. Of those T^hose 
origin is traced to Hindu coni^rts. the most importruit are the Hohrils. 
who include two main classes, distinct frum each ortter in occu|^tioti 
and in sect: one engaged in tmdtf who are mostly Ismaili Shiahs ; the 
other employed almost entirely in tilling the Helds* belonging to the 
Sunni sect, anti forming nearly half tjf the entire Musahtln population 
of the I>istrict. The latter do not marry with nlher Musalmnns. The 
total number of BohrSs is 31,000- '1 he other classes of converted 

Hindus are Molesalim.^ (rotnierly R3jputs)p Maliks, Momnis, and 
.Shaikhs. The Shaikhs number altogether 12,000. With the excep- 
tiou of the Bohrfl-s who are a well-todo body, the Hroach Musal- 
are for the most part in a dcpres-setl condition- There is also 
a [wculiar MusaJmAn eommunity called Nagoris, who have long l^een 
settled in the District. 'Hiey are said to derive their name from 
their former home, X 5 gor. a town in Malwa, and are now carters 
and kbcHirers^ 

The chief agriculiutal classes of Bro.^ch District are Fnltidira (also 
called Kunbls)i Girlsil^, Kachhia!^^ Mftll'i, and Kolls ; the trading 
classes sje Valshnava Bani^ as well as Shrlwaks or Jains, Bohrls of 
the Shiah .wt, and The Pfttidanj, as peaceable as they are 

industriouSp form the most respectable part of the rumi population : 
they are wdl acr^uainted with the qualities and powers of all varieties of 
the !«>iL The Girtsias afford an instance of a complete change from 
the Hercenesjt and rufhulcnce of a martial class to the quietness, 
obedience^ and industry of tillers of the soil* The Kachhias are skilful 
nuirket-gaidenen. The KoHs, who stand lower in the social scale than 
the Kunbiv, formerly bore a bad reputation as plunderers, but they are 
now a reformed raoe. In many villages they are as steady and hard¬ 
working cultivators as any in the District. A few Parsis are engaged in 
agriculturcp and ore $aid to be active and skilful husbandmen. Most of 
the members of this class deal in mcrchandisej and together with the 
ShrAwaks form the two most wealthy sections of the trading coni- 
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munity. Agriculture supports 6o per cent, of the |iopiiSiiticin^ ifi pet 
c^cnt. are supported by industries^ and 3 per centn Uy comitiercc. 

The number of Christians has increased during the last decniJe rjom 
ij 8 to 71^. Of these, 6S5 are native Christians. *lhc Christian popu¬ 
lation is found mainly in Broach city and Tiffo mis-^iions arc at 

work in the liistticl: the Irish Presbyterian at Broach, which support 
a hospaial, two dispensaries^ an industrial school, two orphanages, and 
two |>riniiary schools; and the German Baptist Mission at Anklesvar, 
which supports an orphanage and an agricultural seltlement. 

The soil is chieHy black, hut there arc also tracL^ of brown soil in 
AnklcsvarT Amod, and Jamhusar. Both kinds arc rich^ the i hief black- 
soil crops being cotton. jmPiir^ sesamurMt /wr, wheah . 

and rice; while and pulse are gri^wii in ' 

the lighter .soils, 'roljacco Is raised on the alluvial lauds of She Narliad^l. 
'Ilie early crops are sown in June, and, except cotKifi, which is seldom 
ready for picking before Febnwty, are han-ested in October and Nov- 
umber. The ktc crops are sown in October and reaped in February-, 
A Held of black soil requires only one ploughingp and is seldom 
manured. I-ight soils, on the other hand, arc plough^ three or four 
times, and are generally manuredp The entire set of impleinents used 
on a farm may be valu^ at from R$. 15 to Rs. io. 

The chief statistics of cultivation are as showr? below, in square 
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A considtiTftbIc area of salt land has been taken up by prinilr indivi* 
dxtals for reclantaticn). The binds haw been teased by Gflvcmnicnt on, 
speeuil conditioins, rent-free for the first ten ycarSi and for the followinij 
twenty ycart at rents varying from 4 to 8 annaa per acre, to be subject 
to the usual assessmeoi ^tcr thirty years. The tenure t)f the DistHcl is 
mainly inam and lands coveripp only about i ^r cenL 

The holders of unalicnated land belong to two classes—proprietors of 
large estates or /Aainri, and peasant proprietors or ryot.1. Of the total 
assrsjied area. 60.76c acres, or about 10 per rent., are in the possession 
of men belonging to the londlnni ebbs, who are the heirs of old Rljput 
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ratoilfeii. A peasant proinietor is rither a mcinber of a cultivating com* 
munitj’, or sn independent holder with an individual ititcrest in the 
land he t ills. Of the whole number of villages in the Distnet, the lands 
of 344, nr S9'5 per cenl., were in 1&63 held by corporations of share¬ 
holders, and the remaining 166 villages^ or 40-5 per cent., by individual 
cultivators. In t 943 ~ 4 p were held under the fonner conditions, 
and *97 hjr individuals. Cotton and/hnur are extensively sown in the 
nistdet, occupying 365 and iSo square mitus res|>ectjvely. Wheat 
(ri 3 ) is also tiii^ly grown, especially in the Vigia .md Jambusar 
Next in importance come sesamum (31), rice {53), and 
bajm (16). Tobacco is oneof the important crops in the Broach ttUuka^ 
mA long {I^thyms tathmx) is also largely grown (66 square miles). 

.Since i 3 ]i attempts have been made from lime to time to improve 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So fitr the result ha.'; been to 
show that foreign varieties will not thrive in the District. In the matter 
of ginning, considerable improvements have been made. By the intro¬ 
duction of the Platt-Muearthy roller gin in 1864, the old native hanej- 
gin [(Markka) has been entirely supplanted. During the dctaide ending 
• 9 “ 3 - 4 i *4 lalchs was advanced to the ryots under the fjmd Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists' Loans .Acts, nf which ri lakhs wa.s lent in 
1900-1 and 8-6 \^^khi m [899^19001 

The domestic animals am cows, bu/laloe:, oxen, horaes, asses, sheep, 
and grats. The cattle arc of two breeds: the smalt indigenous bullock, 
the large bullock of Northern CtiiaiHi. The smaller breed of 
bullocks, genemlly driven in riding carts, are worth from Rs, So to 
Ks. 190 each. Prosperous cultivators pay much attention to the 
AjTpearance tmd condition of theit cattle. 

Only ^ in^itesinml portion of the DLsirkt (533 acres in 1903-4) 

«imgaied. The chief sources of supply are 39 Ciovemmert ‘ minor' 
wel^ and too tanks, Nme drainage chsnDels were 
recently excarated by famine labour in the District at a cost of 

4^pOQO, 

"! '‘•'i District; but a tract of abtmt ,o,oeo 

" ™"Bl««.emte stone and IfmesVme in 

Br^h at 

p g (I Jtf reputation for the nianufhtture of hue oilk and 

Tredemd ^'^^Petition ikith the machine-tnade 

comnumiwtioa*, has so reduetd the number of weavers af 
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lurid workers. There are four CDttou-i>pinning and wcanDg-mill^ at 
Broach, with S|}iiidles and S59 loomiSf giving employtnent to 

cfierative^ and produdng annually 5^009,000 pouniJsi of yam 
and j,ooo^ooo fsounda of cloth. Some roughly finished hardware, 
mainly knives and tooljs, h made at Amod, 

The tmdo guilds of Broach include tlw leading capitalists of the city, 
the bankers and mcmey-changer^, cotton-dealer^ agents^ and those 
engaged in the biKtrtess of insurance; other uniooic represent the 
smaller trades^ and arc conducted on Hie system common 

in s<}fne parts of IndtDL Detaih of the constitution and objects of 
these assoctatinns are given in the artide on AjaxAmT\At> Dismier, 
where the aystem is more folly developed than in Broach. One of the 
main sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax cjf 
from 4 to 8 annas per bale of cotton. Eveept in the case of cotton 
bills, there is also a chaigc of one anna on every' bill of e^cchange 
negotiated. The receipts from these taxes are applied to objects 
of charity and religion. The chief imtitutbri maintained in the 
hospital for old and sick aninmK supported at a yearly 

cost of about Rs- 5,300. In addition to fees and fines levied upon 
members for breaches of trade niks, sijme of the guilds adopt special 
mtains for crillecting funds. MoncychMigers, grai n •dealers, grocero, ard 
tobacco merchants make the observ^ance of their trade holidays—the 
and, the J ithp and the Iasi day of each fortnight—a source of revenue 
tn the genera] body. On the occasian of the^ie holiday-.s, only one shop- 
is allowed to remain open in each market. The right to open this 
nhop is put up to auction, and the anurunt bid is kept for caste 
purpt^ses. Sitnilarly, the bankers^ conon-doders, insurers, and brick¬ 
layers have* for trade purposes, imp^ised a tax m the members of their 
craft or calling. In the case of other dosses, the necessary sums are 
collected by subscription among the nieinb«^ of the ^te. 

Kormeriy (be Gujami and hlllwA trade passed tJwotigh the ports of 
Broach and I'anfeSri; but since the opening of the railway, trade to the 
■^-coASt has greatly diminished Eighteen hundred years ago Bmach 
was one of the chief seats of trade between Indb and I't'^estem Asia. 
Cold and silver, sbves, pcorU, Italian and Persian wines, and dale^ 
were largely imported; and rice, jfiifp cotton, oil, and sugar were 
cxporledt besides ,sandal-w*^ooci^ chony, and nmslins. Thin trade con¬ 
tinued until the sevtnHeenlh cuntuiyv when it began to t‘eTitii! jn Surat, 
and subsequently moved to Bombay. OtHy a smaJE ciwttng trade now 
remains. Cotton, wheat, and piece-goods are the chief expoiis, while 
yam, metals, sugar, piece-goods, and timber are im|K>ned. In 1903-4 
the port of Brooch had an Import trade of iS lakhs and an export 
trade of 13 lakhs, while Tankari on the Dhadhar liver had a total 
import and export imde combined of 5 lakhs^ 
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cominunicaiion Ls now effeclwl by The Bombay, Barodjin 
and ( jirmmi India Railway, which passes ihrangh ihe Anklcsiai and 
Broach crossing the Narhadi by a fine bridge of 25 

branch of ihe lUjpTpla Stale Railway connecis Ankle&var mth Nan 
dod. The former imversei! ihe District for miles and the laiier for 
ftj miles. Tassengera fiom Kithiaw'flr can also arrive by The 
District possesses 37 miles of melaHed roads and 1 miles of un- 
metfllled roads. About 28 miles of the former class are maintaincsl 
by the Public Works department. Avenues of trees are [ilantcd along 
52 miles* The estnaiies of the rivers Narbada and DbEdhar aflbrd 
shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy months of the monsoon. 
There were in iSao five seaports, of w'hich only two. Broach and 
Tant^ri, are still seats of iradc* 

The yeATfl 1650^ 1631, arwl 1755 are said to have been f^ea-sons of 
scarcity^ in which* owing to the (allure of ctops» remi^sEorLS of revenue 
, were granted. In 1760-1, in^i- 

Famine. 1 Jlstrict vcfrgftd so closely upon famine that the 

revenue had to be very largely remitted. The great famine of 1790 
was caused by the entire failure of the monsoon. The year iBig was 
marked by excessive rainfall^ and 1838^ 1840, and r86S by total or 
partial failure of raitL In rSta the District suffered from the ravages 
of locusts, and in 1S35 from frtsst. Veans of partial drought have also 
l>een numerous In 1878 the autumnal crops failed in two of the 
western fa/tfAojf Oft account of excessive rainfall; all the fields sow n 
idler a certain perirHl were attackedi by swarms of grubs. Between 1899 
arid tgoj the District suffered from severe famine due to iiiisufficknl 
rain. RcHe( work^ opened in Seplember, 18991 were continued till 
October, 1902* The highest daily average on w^ork-s was [06,^13 in 
February^ 1900, and on ^tuitous relief 73p473 10 August, 1900. The 
mortality rose to 87 per 1,000. N^ly 30 Eakhs of rcv^ctiue n^as 
remitted and over 22 lakhs' was advanced to euUivators^ 

For administrative purposes the District is divided \mo five : 

namely, Amoo* BfEOAcn^ Askt esvah, Ja^pusar, and Vacra* the petty 
, ^ubdivisicun (fftAa) of Hastsot being includetl in 

m trat n. Anklcsvar. The adminiiitnition iil revenue matter^ 
is entrusted to a Collector and two Assistants, of whom one a 
Covenaiitc?d CiviliaiL 

For judieial purpose the District was formerly included wUhin the 
jurualicticui tif the Judge of Surat. It novr contains one Di^rict Judge 
with full powers^ and 4 Subordinate Judges Cximmal justice is 
administefed by 8 Magistrates, ITie IHslrict is not remarkable for 
serious offences agninst prO|>erty; hut amcuig the Bohrils and Bhtls 
outbursts of violence are not uncommon, 

* Thif ii fur ihc wbiol'* JSmtue period! front 1,1899, to f >eE ji^, 1902. 
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At tbe lifne oF tbe tniroduciion of mle (iSoji), then? Htis in 

unany villagtis an a.^s<xiatiori Ci( members of tbe proprietary bod^ p by 
which the amount of the state demand was distributed according to 
a fixed pro|MJTtiou among the niL-mliers. 'I'he peculiarities of this joint 
tenure have, to some extentp disappeared before the system 

nf collecting tbe revenue direct foam the difierent shareholders. 

At first the land revenue demand viaa fixed after an inaction of 
the Ofops by rei-enue superintendents^ or This s)'istcm Ted to 

numerous abuses. In i&ii the tmihiry forming the original Broach 
District—namely, the Ar/tihii of Broaub^ Anhlesvarp and Hinitot—was 
aun’eyed. fiOteT, the sui^'ey was e^Ecndcd to the remaining 
received under the H’reatv of I'oona in TS r£k The hrst settlement in 
simple Government \n 3 lagcs was made with the i-iliage headmen^ and 
aimed at ascertaining the value of the crop in each hoMinrg. But in 
I S3 1 a new settlement wa.s attempted, regulated by the oharacier of the 
soil and the range of local p^i^’e^5. The year 1S48 saw the settlement 
revised ovring to the fal I tn prices, and in 1^7^^ ^ fresh settlement on 
the lines adopted cIseiiiheTu in ihe Presidency was introduced. Under 
shis Settlement the rejiiiaations were about t^l lakhs. The revision 
survey, completed since 1901, sho^i: a decrease in cultivation of over 
4,000 acres, and, in assc^wmenn of 4 average rates of 

assessment are: ^dry^ landj, Rs. 4-0 (masimum minimum 

Rs.^-o); rice land, R5.5-i4 (maximum 5 - 4 p minimum 5-0); 
and garden land* R.s. S-rr (maximum 10-0, minimum Rs, 7-0V 
Conccti^ms of revenue, in thousands of rupees, have been os foltoa‘^» 
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A small artstocfaL^ of Ritjput p^igree still occupies a position of 
some importatice in tbe District; but being heavily burdened with 
debt, their estates would have been attached and sold if fkjvemmuni 
had not tnierfemed and assumed the administraticm of their property 
under Act XV of 1871^ 

The District contains five municipaHties : Broach, Asikl^svar, Jam^ 
husaRj HA>!f%OT, and Auorip The District iKKir^ and five f^/uka 
Imards. w'bich are in charge of IqgiI affairs elsewhere, hav^e an 
average revenue of more than lakhSp chiefly derived from the land 
cess, and spent Rs. 6f,ooo on roads and buildings in 1903-4, 

The pfjiice of the District arc controlled by a Supcrinl^enx, 
assisted by two inspeclnjs- The total 'strength of the force is 454 
persons, inc 3 ii<ITng 7 chief roiLstables, 89 head consiablcsH and 35S men. 
A body of fi muutited police under one is also maintained- 
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There are 7 poltw -slalionj*. The Dtstrict contaiti!? 6 suhsidiar)^ jails 
and 13 Iflck’ups, "aHth accomniodatioti for 355 prtsoners^ The daily 
ttveraije pfison popijlati«>n in 1904 was 48p of whom 8 w'ere females. 

Bnxich s^tarwls first as litefacy aniuOj^ the tw'ei^ty-faqjr Districts 

of the Pr«?idciKy, and 15 3 per cenL of the popubtion (38 j males and 
I ■& fe males) asuid read and WTiie in 1901, In 1880-1 there were 318 
schools attended by 13^724 puiiils, who had increased to 17+376 in 
1890-1, and nunibertfil 16,888 in 1901. In 190J-4. 3 =^ p*iblk and 
private schools were attended by 17,424 pupils+ including 3,967 girls. 
Out of 399 public Snstilulrona, 253 are manflgwi by kjcal boards, 32 by 
munrcipalitLcs^ one by Go^'eronient, 9 are aided and 5 unaided. The 
public schools include one high &cho«jl+ 5 middle and 293 primary 
schoc>l5. 1 he e:<penditure in i903“4 was nearly laths, of whkh 
Rs, 16,000 vr^s derived froin fees, and 83 per cent* was devoted to 
primary education. 

Beriides a hospital at Broach city the IMstrict contains S dispcn-sarieis^ 
with accouiinodalion fur 74 in-patients. Including 538 in-patients, 51^500 
persons were treated in tgo4, and 1^699 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 15,000* t '4 which Rs, 9,000 was met from 
Ivocal and munidpal fundii^ 

'fhe number of persons suixessfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 7+186^ 
reprcKmting a proportion of 35 per t*ooo, which is slightly below the 
average for the Fre^dency. 

[Sir M. Campbell, Gateff^r^ vql. ii^ Surat and Broach 

(i3n>.] 

Broa<;li TAluka.—Central of Broach District^ Bombay, 

lying between ai® jS'' and 21* 56' N. and 72^ 45^ and 73® lo^ K-t with 
an area of 303 square miles. The population in 1901 was 110^189, 
compared with 113,906 in iS9r+ The density, 364 persons per square 
milef b the highest in the District, and greatly exceeds the average. It 
contains one town, BkOach (population] 42^896), its headquarters; and 
105 villages, 'flie land revenue and cesses anvounted in 1903^4 to 
nearly 6 lakhs. Almost the whole of the /J/i/la h A flat rich plain 
of bUck soil stretching towards the north bank of the Narbadil, 43 
miles of whose couree lie within iji? Hmits, The remainder consists 
of a few islands in the bed of the river+ and a narrow strip of land 
on the souther^ botfkr nearly opposite the city of Broach. The lUpljly 
uf tank and well water is defective. 

Broach City {BAartfAa^AAd^ or.^^riJfA),—H^^ilquarterisof the Dis- 
irici of the some name in Gujarat, Bombay, situated in ai" 42'* N. and 
73^ 59^ h., on the right bank of the Narbadl river, about 30 miles 
bom its mouth, and on the Bombay, Barodo, and Central ludia 
Railway. The area, including suburl^ b jJ square mile^u In 1777 
the city it said to have cofiCaJned 50,000 mhabiiontt; in 1812, 37^716, 
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The CefifiiLs of i3j2 returned 56,93^; th^i of J7pa8i \ thai of 

jS^i, 40pr6Sj snd iKat of 1901^ 43^996, ocirrtpriisinij Hindus, 

12,023 Muhianimadim, and 3,155 Pflnstsi. The only eki&es calling for 
bpeciai notice are, among Hindus^ the Bhaigav Brilhinaiis, who claim 
to be descendanis of the sage Bhngu. The from the number 

and antiquity of ihesr '‘ towers of silent^’ are supposed to have settled 
At Broach as far back m the eleventh century, l-’ormcrty ^hi|^buildcis 
and skilled weavens, they have stifTcred from the decay of both trades, 
Many of iheiri nugFflied lo BoJiibay to improve ibeir drcumstiknccs; 
and the frugality of those that arc left enables them to keep our of 
pauperism. 'J’he Mus;ilmans lire ^o^ the most pan in a condition 
of poverty- 

Seen from the southern bank of the Naibiidi, or a|>|jr(iached by the 
railway bridge from the suuihp the massive stone wal^ rising from 
the water’s edge and lining the river bonk for about a mile, and the 
buildings standing out ffom the high ground behindp give the city 
a marked and picturesque ap|icanince. llie fortificalMins, though 
hy local Lmdltion .jiscribcd to Siddha jAj'a^jitigha of AnbiSvfldn 
(twelfth cen.tury)j were, according lo the autlior of the 

built in 1536 under the orders of Sultln Bahaduti king of 
Ahmadabftd. In the middle of the seventeenth century the 

walls arc said to have Ixsen destroyed by the cmjjeror Auratlg^eb, and 
about twentj^.hvx years later to liave been rebuilt by the same monarch 
as A protection against the attacks of the Mariihis. Of late yeafii 
the fortifications on iht land side have been allowed to (al\ into 
disrepair^ and in some places almost o\cry trace of them Ims dis¬ 
appeared. On the southern sidCj where protection ts required against 
the dood-s of the river, the city wall is kept in gocad order. Built of 
ktge bItKks of siontv the river face of the wall+ nii$ed from 50 to 
40 feet high, Stretches along the bank for about a mile* U is prosided 
with five giitcs, and the top forma a broad jiathway. The circuit iif the 
wall Includes an area of three-eighths of a square milet which m the 
centre rises to u height of from 60 to 80 fect above the surwinding 
c^HJntry. This nioundj from the broken bricks and other debris dug 
out of shows signs of being, in part at least, of artificial consifuciion. 
At the same time the presence of one or two smaU hillocks to the north 
of the city favours the opinion that it may liave been the rising g;Ft]iund 
on the river Isuik which led the early settlers to choose Broach as the 
site for a city. Within the walls the streets arc narrow, and in some 
pkees steep. The houses are generally two storeys high, with ^ls 
of brick and tiled rook. In the eastern part of the city are some Urge 
family iTLansions, said tu have been built in i 790. In the suburbs the 
houses have A meaner appearance, many of them l)eiiag tiol more than 
yrie storey high+ with waJk uf wattle and dauK 
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with the uf a stuiie musquti Lunitructtid out of fl,n older 

Hindu tcmpl^ the dty contains no buildings of tnEereai^ I'o the west 
arc the groves of the welUwooded suburbs of Vcjrtlpufn and noTthirttids 
two lofty niounds with MuJiiiinjtiadan tombs relieve the line of the kvel 
pkin. while on the north-easi v^>w% of lanaaiind-trees mark where a 
hundred years a^go was the Kawtb's garden with 'aunimer pavilions^ 
fountains, and canals/ To the east ore the spots that, to a Hindu, 
^ve Broach a special interest^ the site of king Bali's sacrihoe and the 
temple of Bhrigu Kishi. About son yards from the bast ion* at the 
north'west comet of the fort, h the tomb of Biigadier David Wedder- 
bnmi who was killed at the siege of Broach on November 14, 1771. 
I'wo miles west of the fort are a few' large and massive tombs, raised 
to menibers of the Dutch factory'. Beyond the Dutch tombs are rhe 
hve Vtr^i * lowers of silence' ? four being old and disused., and the fifth 
buiU lately by a ridi merchani of Bombay. 

'I'he city of Brooch w'as, according to local legend, originally founded 
by the sage BhrigUp and called Bhrigo[iur or Hhrigu^H city. In the first 
century of the Christian era ihe sage's settlement had gi%'en its name 
Barugoia to a large prm'irtoc, and had itself become one tff the chief 
ports in \Vc2>tcm India, in the early part of the seventh century, 
according to ihc Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiangp it CEjotained ten 
Buddhist convents, with 300 monks and 10 temples. Half a century 
later Bnuch was u pk'ice of sufScient impartance to attract some of the 
earliest MtuodmUn exptKiidons again.st Western India. Under the 
K^j|rui dynasties of Anhllvida (A-o. 7SO’'ijoo) Broach a fiouiisb- 
mg seapurL During the troubles thoi followed the overthrow of the 
AnliiLvOda king^ the ciiy would seem to lutve changed hand-s on nsore 
than one occasion. But wtih the exception of iw^o years (1534-fiJ^ 
during which it was held by the ofikers of the emperor Hum^yun, 
Broach remained (ijyt to 1571) under the Musalman dynasty of 
Ahmodlbid. About this time the city was twice (1536 and 1546) 
plundered by the Portuguese^ who, escept for its streets narrow 
most of them that two horsemen could not pass at the same tTniCt* 
odn^ired the city *with its magnificent and lofty houses, with their 
cosily lattices^ the Ikmous ivory and black^^wood workshops, and its 
townsmen well sktUed in mechanics—chiefly weavers^ who make the 
finest cloth in the world ^ t^J?€fadai dc v, 32^5). In 1573 Broach 

was suTTcndered to Akbar by Mu^oftar ShAh III, the last of the line of 
Ahmodabdd kmgs. Ten years later Mu^&ftar ShAh recovered the city, 
but held it oidy for a few months, when it again fdl into the hands 
of the emperor of Delhi. In rfiifi a Britbh factory^ and ftboel td5o 
a L^tch fiftctory, were stablished at Broach. In 16&0 some of the 
furtificadons of the dly were ra^cd to the ground by the order of 
Aurangofb. In this defenceless sitatc it was twice, in 1675 ojkI i&Sfi, 
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plund^ed by the Mar&ttia^. Alter the second alLick Ayrang^eb 
ordered that the should be rebuilt and the city named SukhibM. 
In t73a the Musalmin cgmni^djinl of the port was lai^ by Kiilm^ 
uhniulk lo the rnnk of Nawab. I n AprilK J ^ 71^ an attempt on the part of 
the English to take Broaeh failed; but in Kovetnben ^ second 
force was sent ngatnst the city, and thui time it w'as btoritied and 
oipturefL In 1783 it was handed over to SindhiH, but f]i:t4iken 
in 1803 by the British^ and since that time it has remained In their 
;>i>weHsioiL 

Broach ha.^ a high school w'ith an aitendance of 317, a middle school 
with 186 pupibt and vernacular schools^ ii fur buys with 1+636 
pupils and 8 for girls with 761. The municipality, established in 18531 
had an average inomic of a lakh during the derade ending In 

1503-4 the income wa-s Rs. 9I1OO0+ chiefly derived from octroi 
50+000), Besides the ordinary^ Government revenue uthces^ llw 
city contains a yub-Judge's court, a dvil hospital a library, and a 
railway diapensmy. 

'Vhe diy has been surveyeds with a view to protect the rights of both 
the CiuvemmciU and the public- The drinking-water used by the 
inhabitants of the intramural quafsers curaes in part from the Narbada, 
'('here are abo many good wdb in the city i and, unlike Surat and 
Ahinad^bkd, the custom of having cisterns in dwclling-houscii for the 
storage of rain-water is not general. 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in Western India, Eighteen 
hundreil years ago it was a chief seal of the trade then carried on 
lietween India and the iKrt.-i of ^Vestem Asia. In more recent times, 
though the trade iJ-f Gujarat has never again centred in the harbours 
of this DistricE, Brotrch so far main mined its position that in the seven¬ 
teenth ceiitui}' it sfflii shipti eastward to Java and Sumatra^ and wesil' 
ward to Aden and the Red Sea. Later on the foreign trade of Gujarat 
collected in Surat^ until from Surat it was transferred to Bombay. 
'Ihc cotton formerly exported from Broach to China and Bengal wu-h 
S ent through Surat and Bonibay ; and as far back as 1815 the Broach 
|>orts ceased to hav^ any foreign commerce. They now posses'! only 
a cDAsiing trade south to Bombay and the iniern^cdiate ports, and 
north as fcir as \fandvi in Cutch, iTie total value of the sea-borne 
trade of Broach in 1903^4 was 31 lakhs^ of which iS takhs represented 
imports and 13 Lakhs citportH, The chief articles of trade with the 
south are, e:t|Mjrts^flDwcrs of the maAMa tree, w'he^li and cotton ^ 
imjwrts—molasses, rice, betel-nuts, timber, cool^ iron, and coco-nuts* 
To the west and north the exports are grain, cotton seed, maAud 
flowers, tiJt», and firewood: the imports, chiefly stone for building. 

In audeiit times cloth is mentioned epls one of the chief wticlea of 
export from Broach ; and in the seventeenth centurj^ when tin? English 
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and Datch betiled irt Uujarfli:, it wa.s tht fame of its cloth manu- 
facttircs thiit led them In establish factories nt Broach. 1 ’he kinds 
of doth for which Broach was specially known at that lime would seem 
to have b«n broad and narrtiw dimitic^ and other fine calicoes. 

The gain io the Europeaji trader of having a factory at Broach w-as that 
he mighi * oversee the weavers, buying up the cotton yarn to employ 
them all the rains, w^hen he sets on foot kh investments, that they may 
be ready against the season for the ships.^ About the middle of the 
iieventeenth century the District is said to have: produced mote nianu. 
factures^ and those of the finest fabrics, than the same C'ctent of connlry^ 
in any other |3art of the worlds not excepting Bengal In consequence 
of the increasing cQm|)etition of the pnxiuce of itteam fiiotories in 
Bombay* Ahmadflbad, and Bfcmcli itself hand loom weaving in Brfiach 
hfl5 greatly declined. There arc four cotton^pinning and wTaving- 
mills, with a nominal capital (in 1904) of 14 laJchs, and containing 
S59 looms and 63,000 spindles. The uut-ium of yam and cloth is 
5“4 and 3-1 mllfton |)oiinds, and 2^712 |Krsons iifc employed, 

Bubak, 'lown in the Sehwan /d/ahi t>f LnrklmL Dbtricip Sind^ 
Bombay, situated in 36“ if K, arid 67*" 46' E., 3 miles from a station 
on the North-Western Railway. Po^Hliatitin (1901)^ tOTO 

was constituted a municipality in 1854 and had an average income of 
Rs, ipOoo during the decade ending 1901, In 1903^4 the income w^as 
Rs, 6pOoo. Carpets of good quality are manufactured. The town 
contains a central warehouse for which is grown under licence in 

the ne^hbourhood- Owing to floods caused by the uverilow of the 
MajKhhar LakCp some of the have been of late years con¬ 

siderably inipoveiisbed* The public health is also affected by the 
same causes In 1E69 Bubnk suffered severely from thdettu '^rhe 
town contains an English school and one vemacular schoolp ntLended 
respectively by 13 and 73 pupiliL 

Buckingham CanaJ. — A salt-water nax-tgation caimit tidal to a great 
vAicnt wherever the river bars are open, which eKtends for ad? miles 
along the east coast of ilw Madras Ptfsidcncy from Pedda Ganjlm 
19 * So^ E) in Guntflr Distpeq southwards through 

Madras Cit)'and on to Mcrkfiniim (i j° 1 N* and 79“ 5 7' E^) in South 
Artot, At Pedda Gmnj^m it communic^es with the fresh water high- 
level canals of the della system of the Kistiia river, and so with the 
Godjtviui deEia canalSf arvd thus opens up water cornmnoici^don with 
the pufi of CooitUlda,. making a nytal length of 461 miles of main 
navigable canal The Buckingham Cana! runs within three miles of the 
coast thioughout its entire length, and many poPiocis of it are wiihin 
half a mile of the sea. It utilues some portion of the Pulicat Ijikc* 

The excavaiion of the section front Madras City to this lake wai 
begun as long ago as jSo6 as a private enterprise, and was known, after 
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onginator, a."; Ctichrane's CaiL'il. In this was taken oyer hy 
Govemtiietit, but up to iSjfi only jJ bkhs had been spent in eJttending 
it. It wus at this time called llie Fmi Coast CanaL In the great 
famine of 1876-S it rcfsoKed to take up the completion of ilie 
undertaking as a relief work, and an expenditure of over tp bkhs 
incurred. It was renamed the I^uckingham Cana] after llie T)uke of 
Bucklngliaiu and Chandos, then Governor of Madras^ Up to date the 
total capital cost has amounted to go takbs, I’he chief difhciilty in 
ti^aintafning it in order was that^ as It erased the whole dmimge of the 
country, it was extremely Jiable lo be silled up. Bet ween 1S&3 and 
1S91 laj^e ex|)cnditure was incutted in remedying this tendency. In 
ordinary years the tralEo upon it, iKfnigh it amounts to i3| millions 
of tons, is insufhdent to meet the working cxfienses, and a deficit 
of alxiut Rs. 20,000 occurs. The railway along the coasr, which has 
bccu opened since the canal was constructed, has robbed Jt of the long¬ 
distance traffic which it waa'originally designed to carry« The chief 
traffic along it at present is salt from the A-arious coast factories and 
firewood from SklHAkiKOTA to Madnis City, but in bad seasons it U 
of value in connecting the two fertile deltas with the poorer cotimry 
farther south. Caigo boats and boats belonging to Governmcrit and 
prii'ate Individuals ply along iL U'harvcs have been cortst meted Ai 
intervals for their use, and there aie also a series of tiavellets' bunga- 
low^s upon the boinks^ 

BudalLu.— North-eosiom township of the Ijiwer Chindwin District, 
Upper Bunua, lymg on the east of the Chindwin river, between 23^ 14^ 
and 22® J7^ N. and 94"^ 56^ and ^5*35^ ^-p 451 square 

miles. The population w'as 50,847 In r&gi, and 55 t 447 
distributed in ig6 rillages. BtidaJm (population, 2*57?)* ^ inland 
village^ 20 miles due north of ^lonywa* is the head-quariers. Tho 
township lies on an elevated plain, and ts not well watered; but rieer 
Jffsifdr^ scsamum, and peas are growru ITie area cuhi^ntcd in 
(903-4 was 1S2 square tnilos and the land revenue and /AatAamfJn 
amounted to Rs. 1,20^800. 

Budaun District (BuddyuN). —South-western District of the 
Bareilly Division, United Ihovinces, l>ing between jj® 40^ and 
a8° 29' N. and 78“ 16' and 79® 3^* square 

miles. It is bounded tm the north by Mor^ilhdd; on the north-easi 
by the State of RSmpur and Bareilly District; on the south-east by 
Shlhjahanpur; and on the south-west by the Ganges, which dirides it 
from the Dislricls of Bulandsbahr, Aligarh, Ktah^ PbvricaJ 
and FarrukhaMd The greater part consists of a affpecla. 
level plain crossed by numerous river?;, and much 
of it requires liltic irrigation when the minfall is normal. A high ridge 
of Bajit{ rarely more than 4 or 5 mites broad, rumiifig tlirmigh the 
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Disuift from north-west to soutti-taat, once formed the old high bs^nk 
of the Changes, Itawt.'en this the present course of the river h 
a low tract of cauntn^^ traversed by a chiun vi sH'amps otjAih, and by 
the river The fertile plain nonb-eost of the sandy ridge 

Vi-atered by the Sot or Var^AVafidar, a river which enteni the J^isanlT 
fa^ii from Moi:ad^l>ad and flows diagonally across the District, piercing 
the sandy tract. Although the Mahawa flon^ in a deep chonneh it is 
liable to sudden floods, which do much damage^ and it receives spill- 
watei from the Ganges llic Sot is fringed by rapines and sckloni 
inundates its banks. In the north-tai^l the Rimgangi forms the 
boundary for about j6 miles, and is joined by the AriL 

I’he District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium^ %wying frotn pure 
sand tn Ktifl' clay. Aati^ar or coJcarcouK limestone is found in platc^i. 

Itudaun is wed wufxled, and the whole of the rich upland tract 
is studded mih heautirul niango groves* In the north of the flanges 
Jt^OiZ-ur there is thick jungle (Buiefffi'&ftd&sd) ; and the north-e 5 nit 
comer still contains pun of the celcbmted dMk jungle which formerly 
Fiheltered the KatehriyA R 3 .jputs In their frequent contests with the 
Musalmiin rulers of Delhi. On the sandy rid^e vegetation h scantyt 
and thatching grass and {SufrAtinim spring up where 

cultivation is nt^lecied 

A tiger was killed in neat the Ganges^ but this Is an extremely 
nifc cvenL Autebptr, wild hqg» and nl/gai are aummon, and w oK^^ 
cause more damage to hunutn life than in any other District of the 
Uiiited Provinces. Black partridge,, quaih water-fowl, arttl sand-grouse 
abound, andfloricon arc oi&casionaliy met with. 

U'he climate of tiudaun resembles that of other Districts In Rohil- 
khand, being ^tnew hat cooler and moister lhan in the adjacent portions 
of the l>Daii, owing to the neighborhood of the hills* 1'he average 
luonibly temperaiure variei; from 53^ to 60® in January to SS'^and 93^ 
in May ^md June. 

I'he annual lainthll over the whole Ilistrict averages 34 inebts 
varying from more than 36 in the east to 31 in the west. FJuciuaiions 
In the amount are large; in 18^3 only 17 inches fell, and in 1874 os 
much as 56 inches. 

Budaun owes its name^ according to tradition, to one Buddh, an 
Aliar prinre, w ho founded the city at the bq^inning of the tenth 
Histerr century* When the forces of I skim were 1 »egitirting 
lo sjincad eastw^ards into J ndia, it was held, recorded 
in an inscription found at Budaun^ by the Mthor, Ijikhana Pdla, 
eleventh in descent from Lliandra^ the founder of the dynasty*. "I he 
half-legendary herpj Saiyid SalAr^ is said to have stayed h>r a time in 
Budaun ; Imt authentic history cotomences with the victory^ of Kutb ud^ 

* tel. i, p, 63, 
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dfn Aibak in 1196, who slew ihe Rija and ^ckisl the city* Sham^-ud-dhi 
Altonish obtained d>e gov'emment of the new depend^cy^ which he 
exchanged in ttio for the throne of EJelhL Under his suctessors^ 
Budaun ranked us a place of greut imporiunce ^ sind in 1236 it gave 
a second emperor to Delhi in rite of Rukn nd-dltip whose hand¬ 

some mosque^ the Jama ^lasjid Shamsl, still adonisi ihe city of which 
he had been governor. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centufies 
the annalB of Budaun are confined to the usual local tnsunections and 
bloody repressions which form the staple of Indian hiswry^ before the 
riJilvent of the MugliaR In 1415 MuhahaL Khaiip the govt:mor, mse in 
rebclltorij and the cnqjeror, Khi^r Khin, marched agaJiuit hmi in i-aiii. 
.\fter a rule of deven yeurs^ duTaiion^ the rebellious vassal wlis ctmi- 
Ijclled in 1436 to surrcilder to Mubarak Stidh^ Khizr Ki^n^s successor. 
.Vbm Shah^ the lust of the Suiyidsp retired to the city in 1450; and 
during his slay his VVa/ir joined w ith Kahlol in depriving him of all 
his dominionsj except Budaun, which he was perinitied to retain until 
his death tn 1479- .son-in-law^ Husain Shilh of jLiunpur, then took 
|)0^^^ion of the District j but Bahlol IjtxJl soon compelled the intruder 
to restbre it to the Delhi empire. .YfLcr the establishment of the 
Mughal power, Hum^yOn appoinced govcmoi^of SambhaJ and Budaun j 
but they disagreed, and the Sambhal governor, having taken Budaun by 
siege, put his rival to death. Under the administrative orgoni^ition of 
Akbofi Budaun was formed in 155^ into a sar^r of thc-Sir^^of Delhii 
which w'as granted as a hef to KSUim All Khiln. In Shah Jahan’s time 
the seat of government was removed to Baicslly. The rise of the 
Rohilla power^ which centred In the latter town, accclemted the decline 
of Budaurti In 1719, during the reign of Muhammad Sliah, Muham^ 
niacl Khin Bangaiih annexed the srjuth-easiern port ion of the Dtsirich 
Including the cityp to Farrukhabdd, while the Eohilhtjp under All 
Muhammadt sul^sequently sel/cd upon the remainder. In 1754, however, 
the RohiiloN recovered thewhich had been united to Famifch* 
flbad. Budaun fell, with the rext of kohilkhand, into the power of the 
Nawab of Oudh in iJ74> and wtis ceded to the British with other 
territory in iSor. Shortly afterwards a revolt took pince* which was 
,‘ipeedily fepressedt and the Mutiny of 1S57 atone dbilurbst the |ieaceful 
course of civil adminismtion. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Budaun on May 15. A 
fortnight falcr the treasury guard mutinied, plundered the treasury-p and 
broke open the jail. The civil officers then Ibund themselv® com¬ 
pelled to leave for Fatcbgarh* On June 2 tbc Hardily mutineers 
inarched in, and on the ijih Abdur Rahfm Khin Assumed the gqvem- 
munt. As imialp disturbances broke out between the Hindus and the 
Musalmin leaikts; and in July and AugU-it the Muhammadans fought 
two regular battles with the Rajput^ whom they oompletely defeated. 
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At ihe end of August ^vtfral Cumpcan f^igitiv^ crtKAed tlie Ganges 
into the Dbitrictk and were protected at hy the bndholdcr^. 

After the fall of Walidid fort ax Af^flgnrh in Bu]andi»hehr, that 

rebel chieftain passed into Uydaun in Octolier* but found it advisable to 
proceed to Fateligarh. On November 5 the Musalmans defeated the 
Ahats at Giinnaur< and took possesaLon of that /u^jiYp hitherto held by 
the police. Towards the close of Jjwuao', 1S5S, the rebels^ under 
Niyltr Muhanimad^ marched against Fatchgarh, hut were nset hy Sir 
Hope Grant’s force at Shanifc^bld and dispersed^ Niyaa Muhammad 
then returned to Htidaun. On April a 7 General PennyV force defeated 
the Tcbcbii at Kakr^l.^, though Ehu general himself was killed in the 
action; while Major fjordon fell upon them in the norths near Hi.saii 3 l» 
H heir leaders fled to Bareilly^ and nianager$ were at orK^e ap|K>inted 
to the ™rious on behalf of the British GuvemmenL By 

>{ay 12 Budaun came oticc more into oiir hands;^ though 1 AntiA I'opk 
with his fugitive army^ afterwards crossed this portion of Rohilkhand 
into Oudh on the 27ih Brigadier Cokers column entered the District 
on June jj and Colonel VVilkinson^s eolumn from Bareftly on the Sih, 
Order was then pernaanenlly restored. 

'rhe prijicipoJ archaeological remains arc at Dudaun Tow n, where a 
Scries of torabs^ mosques, and Other rclTgious buildings remain to 
mark the former importance of the place. 

'rhe District contains 11 idwtis and IJ.0S7 tillages. Owing to un- 
favouraJdc seasons the population fell coasiderably between iSya and 
i^SIt but has risen striE,^, The numbers at the last 

0 P Ullt tlOtliJ. jp. mu u 4 . j 

four enumerations were as follciw^ ; (187^) 934,670^ 
(iSSt) 906,541, 0 ^^} (^9®*) t| 035 p 75 j. There are 

OvuNAUft* Bisauli, Sakaswan, BudaujiI* and DATAtSANj-^ 
the hcad-cjuartcrri of each being at a pkoe of the same name, Bhc 
pdnd|:hal towns are the municipalities of Bt-n.iuN, SanaswaNj Ujjiani, 
and the ^utjtihed area^ of BtLsc The following table gives ibe chief 
statistics of population in 1901 
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Hmdus form Sj per ccnl. of the lutal iind ^fusAlmlryia^ pet cent. 
'J'liere arc 6^ j i6 Christians, chiefly natives. IfeEwten iBgi aiwl 1901 
the [listtiet was prcuiperoiis o^iing lo favourahle a^ricukyral conditions^ 
and the inenease in population was rcmatkably large. Alntust the 
whole popubtion speak W'eatem Hindt, the prinei^Kl dialect being Braj. 

Abars are the irmist numerr»us Hindy coiite, numbering t44,ooo^ or 
about 16 |>er ceni* of the tolaf. They are a hatdy+ independent dste^ 
allied lo the .AhTrs, living by agn'culture^ and are only found in Rohil- 
khand and a few adjoining DistHcls. The other important Hindu 
Cluites Cham Am (lealher-dressers and cultivators}, 134+000; Muraos 

(cultivators), E^pooo; RAjpuLs, 63^000; HrAhmaru, 6j+oco: KaltiCi 

(servants and culth^tjorsX 473000* The chief Muhammadan tribes arc 
PathAns, 29s000; Shaikhs, 33,000; and JullhAs (wtavent)+ 30,000. 
Agricnlturc supjxjrts more than 67 per cent, of the total popubtfon, 
^^rsonal service 5 |>er cent., general labour 5 per cent^ and coLEon^ 
weaving 3 per cent RAjimiSp Shaikh:^ and Ahars arc the principal 
holders of land; Mura^re and the few jats in the district are the best 
cuki^nloni. 

The American Methodist Mission opened work in Bmlaun in 
and has recently tHieii very successful in making converts. Of the 
6,oSo native Chiislians in the JhstHct in t^or, 5,973 were Methodists. 

'fhe fertile pbin which includes most of the J^ksiHct is called Katchr, 
and is well cultivated. With good rains it docs not need irrigatkini 
but if iwcussar^^ temporary wdb can be dug at small 
cost. Wheat andarc here the principal crops, 
and sugar-cane anti tioe are grown to some wtent, Smith-west of this 
lies the sandy n'dgc of which is rendered infertile by excessive 
rain, and In w hich w ells cannot be made. -\fteT cultivation in favourable 
scaiHms for two or three yciirs a fallow of five to ten years h required, 
'rhe Mtff chiefly produces barley and The Ganges is 

gencnilty liable lo inundations anil to injury from wild antnials. IVheut 
in grown where fiowfihled and fine crops of barley and |jea-s are obtained 
m good years. Rice is grown largely in the n-rjrth-cost near the 
KAmgangA, and in the south-east i>ear the Sut. 

llic ordinary tenures of the Unite^l Provinces arc found, 

MfiAii/s biding held Sii/ftindarif 1,355 tind fig MufydcMrit. 

\ATgc estate.^ are few in number, 't he main agricultural statistic's for 
l s;o3~4 arc shown in the lable on the next [xigt:. In Hittire miles. 

The chief food-cTops arc wheal and which cohered 5&J and 

373 5C|iiarc miles respectively, or 37 and 34 per ctnl. of the net area 
croppetl. |t{irky,/Wii#t tnaiKu, atid rice each tmrer from 9 to 

6 per cent I’be area under cotton Is decreasing, but still amounts 
to about 36 square miles t si^tgar-cinc covers 33^ and po|HJy 59 square 
unle-t. Indigo cuUi%'aiion fa altnusl extincL 
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The great of tlie agrieiiUilfe of iho Districl is (he incTcose 

if] the area double Cff^iiped^ which rose in thirty years from a per rent* 
of the total to 3t \}cr cent. In the irwiae ts growing in (sopM^ 

Wity, as it rises jj.bove flOi>ds before the other autumn crops^ and 
sgg-ir-canc is also being more largely planted. The area under wheat 
and barley is increajiing. Advances under the I^nd Irnprovemcnl 
and AgncultuH-sta" I^ns Acts tire rarely taken except in unfavourable 
seasons. Out of r+3 lakhs advanced from iS^ to t^ 4 r nearly Ks* 
72pOoo was lent in the famine years 1896- 7^ 

Stud hulk were at one time istationed in the Dktrict; hut none is 
kept nnwt and the ordinary breed of cattle k imfufior. Horse-breeding 
k popular^ and st:c stallirms arc maintained by Government. Shucp 
and grsats am of the ordinary poor t)'pep and the liest animals are 
imported from Rljputilna, 

Wells are the chief source of in'Fg.Ttiim, and in 1903-4 supplied 
194 iupiare milcSp while tanks or jM/s supplied 64 and Hvers 27- 
Masonr}' Vi ctls arc used for ihisi puqKKe only in the north of the l^islHctt 
whem the spring-level is low, KIsewhere temiJOrary^ wells are madt% 
lasting for a single harvest. A sy.s(en 3 private canals irrigaling about 
ipooo acres of rice, ha.Si been made in the si^uth-east of the DisErtet, 
where ihe Sot cutjt through the and enters the ; and another 

nnigh system eskts oh the .^ri!. The Mnhawa is not used for imgaiJon, 
but the Sot .supplies a ^snaall areai in dry years. 

Aanhir or nodubr limestone is the chief mineral product. Lime 
is occasionally made from thisj but mom commonly from a kind of 
calcareous marl. 

The chief manufacturing indusiiy is that of sugar-relining. Indigo 
Trade and formerly made largely, but very little h pmpared 

cummiaolc^lions. Cotton-weaviilg^ carpcntiyv bras^swort, and 

pottery are of the ordinaTy lypej A little papier 
mSchi^ work i^ turned out at Budaun town. 

OHing to the poorness of rommunk^tinns, the nisirict has tK'^n left 
Iwhiiid in the pnml prottih of imde. Un^fT, once the second largest 
mart fijf grain in this |iar1 of Koliilkhand, is now of small account; and 
SahaswaSi, another centre in the tlays hefure railways i'hanged the 
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dineKtiun cammerce, hns no trade at all. AgncuUural produce, 
chiefly grain and$U]^r^ is exported with diikulty. 'rht import include 
lilotlit saltj and nieUiJ-'c A large fair h held annually at Kakor^ which 
is attended by 150^000 |]icoj>tct 

The branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway fron^ Bareilly and 
Alif'Jirh cuts through two portion^^ of the itorih of the T^istrkrt. A 
naiToW'gauge tine from Baieitly through BudaUn, t^pened m 
crosses the Gangeii and joins the t'awnpore^Achhncri RatN'^ay at Soroil 
in Ktah Distnet- 

A gtaid deal Ims been done lii recent years to improve the roads 
in the I^istricU which contdEi^ iso mites of intLitlcd and 445 miles 
of unmetalled roads. The former arc mainUlined by the Public VVorks 
dei>artmcnL, but llie cost of all but 33 miles h mut fnrmi fiscal funds. 
There are a^entics of trees itn 12& miles. The chief roads arc that 
leading from Bareilly to Hithras and ^lutirat which jiasscs through 
Budaun town, and a ru^tl from Budaun EO Atmla niflw'ay staliom 
Feeder roads^ to other stations have been madt% but commuiiicatfons 
in the south and east of the Ilistrict are still backwiird. 

A native historian riccurds a famine in during which large 

numbers of |jeop]e died and many cmigratedr In tHq^,--*!, koou after 
the comnicncentenl of British rule, the harvest failed Yaminv, 
and many farmers abscuitded. In the great famitie 
of 1337-S Bttdaun sufluimtl the extreme of raiM;Iy^^ EhousanEb died 
of starvatiunt grain rose to unattainable prictN and the |jolicc fouttd 
tluinscU'cs powerless to prescn'C order. I'he ticarcily of rB6o i was 
Icsfs serious; but relief works were opened and remissions made, and 
sintilar meaHtites were rct|uired in tSfjS'-9. In 1877 a deltciency in 
the rainfall causud soniL' distress^ but ttntely min in Getobfr gave relief 
rhe fantine of did not affect Biidaun appreciably* 

The Collector is itsuaily ajssisted by w member of the Indian Civil 
Service (when available)t and by four 1 kputy-C olleutors 
recruited its India. A fn^siMar is statiorted at the 
head-quarters of each and an officer of the Opium department 

at Budaun town. ^ . . 1 j = 

There are four regular Munsifs, anti the District is included in the 
Civil Judgeship of Siiihjatianpur and iit the Sessions Judgeship nf 
Moradahid. Sesstc*in cases arc tried by liie Additioital Judge of the 
killer DisEHct, Budnun holds a bad reputation for yiuisni cHmes and 
for docoity- Female beanlickio was formerly !.trnngly 5U.H|Hrt:ted, ami 
entaikd the rtiaintenance of a special iwiticc; but in 1904 M 

names remained on the rtgister of penions proclairntd under the 

The area now forming Budaun wiLs at the cession in iSoi, included 
in Muracliib^h ^■aTious changes were made, and in tS^^ a Dn^Uict 
of SahaswAn w.tH formed, wldili itlso conqiriJicd |wils of tlw= pr^^nt 
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nistncts ur Esati and Alfg^h- Bj 1&45 L^islrict had o-^umed its 
pr<s«nt shape. J'he early sculejnents f^cre for short lieriods. mid were 
hosed oti the prcviotis dcmaiid or on a. sy^tont of compolittptn. Rights 
in land were very lightly prized and inhere freely tonsfcTTcd. Openitions 
under the improved laid down by Regulation VII (if 1S22+ 

conimenced with estates which were bettig directly managed by the 
Collector owing to the resignation of proprietors or the fall ure to find 
purchasers at sates. The first rt^dar settlemcnE under Regulation IX 
of 1633 was made between 1S34 and Tt was preceded by a 

surTi-ey* and rights were completely recorded. The land was valued as 
the basis of the assesamenl and a demand of 9 lakhs was fixed. 7'he 
nest revision took place between 1S64 and 1^70, on the usual lines* 
Soils were, classified and the rent |Kiid for (jach class of land ^'arefully 
ascertained. A raiCt usually in excess of this, wa.^ assumed as the 
ba^s fj£ assessment, and applied village by snllagc, with modifications 
where necessary. The revenue was misod from 9^3 to 10-3 lakhs, and 
tlsc new assessment was subsequentty found to have hccn s'crj’ light 
The latent revialcHi carried out between [893 and lEgZ, In thiisi 
the asscssrnent was made on the recorded rentals, w hich were found 
tti be, on the whole, reliable. Land was again classified into cijt:les 
according to the quality of its soil, and nit€?s for each clruis were 
ascertained by analysis of the rents actually paid for difierent kiivds 
of holding?;, ‘fhesc rates were used in checkEUg and correcting the 
recorded rent-rolls. In assessing, the revenue was fixed ai les,s than 
half the accepted ^iLssetii' in cases where there wtrs reason to bcliere 
that these could not be coHcckd over a series of years. 'I’hc *ew 
revenue is ij-a lakhs, representing 46-3 percent* of the *aAseis^^ ’I'hc 
incidciKe 15 a little more than K. r an ucre, burying fnjm 1 1 annas 
to about Rs. t 4. 

Receipts from land re^'enue and from all sources have been, in 
thousands nf napees 1— 
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Ijnd iwnibc 

TdUl re'feuitsr - 

UrSfi 

1 1047 

S 4 , 9 i 

i 8.74 

n>*9 ! 

• 9.39 ; 


Tlicre are ihfee mun]d|>alities—BuoAUNp Sahaswa^, and UjiianT— 
besides one ^notified area,* Bilsi, and seven towns administered under 
185^" Outside of these, local afiairs are managed by the 
District, boaid^ which had an income and expcndittifc of i-a lakli,s 
tn T90J-4, R<jftds and buildings cost R.*;. dial year. 

Buc^un contains tS police stations ; and the District Sii|ierniendent 
of police commands a force of 3 Inspectors, 97 $ul:>drdinate officers, 
and 360 constables, besides 98 municipal and town pjlice, and 3i045 
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mr.il iiTld police. The Dlslrict jail cDiilamcd a daily average 
of 317 prisDdCTS irt 

Hudaun is ihe most back^^'iifd District m the United Provinces as 
regards the literacy of its ]>opijbtton, of whom only i & (a+S males and 
O'3 females) could read and write in 1901, The number of public 
institutions rose from t6o mth ^^636 pupils in r&Sc?-!* to 171 with 
7 jiOoj pupils in T900-T. In 1903-4 there were i6fl public schools 
with 7^909 pupals^ of whom So3 were girlsj and also 211 private schools 
with 3^199 pupils. Two of the public schools were managed by 
tlovemmenti and 165 by the iHstriet and ntunici[ial boards. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. ASfOoo, of which Rs. 35,000 
was provided by Local funds and Rs. ^^000 from foes. 

There are 10 hckspitats and dispen-sari^ \rith accommodation for 
113 in-paiicnts* In 1903 the number of ceuw treated wiis Toa»oQo^ 
of whom IjSoo were in-|Wt icnts, and 3,500 opemtions were perfortned 
live expenditure was Rs. 19,000* chiefly met from t«ocaI funds. 

.\bout 34,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, repre¬ 
senting A proportitm of 33 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is 
Cf>mpulsor>' only in the munici(Kiliti^ 

[htsfriVt Ga^irf/tirr (1879^ under revision) t R. Mesion, 

{jgot).] 

Budaim TfibiiiQ+—tlead-ciuarters fuAsi/ o( Budaun Di.^ricE* United 
Provinces^ comprising the of Budaun at \4 Ujhanrt and lying 

between 27“ 50' and 2^ 12* N. and 7^ 4^' at^d 79® ^ 9 ' 
area of 385 square miles, t^opulatlofi increa-Shed from 226^673 in 1891 
to ?4i||^i4r in 1901:+ H’here are 377 villages and two towns: 
(popuktiun, 39*031)* the District and r^rAjI/head^uarteci. and LjbanI 
(?T9t7), The demand for land re\iertue in r 9 '^ 3”4 
and for cesses Rs. 39,000. The derwily of populatimii 6^3^ ]iersons. per 
square mtlei is the highest in the DisJtrictr A large portion of the /tfArr/ 
k situated in the fertile Kaiehr tract, and is watered by the Sot. Tfl the 
lusrth-cast this slopes to the x^alley of the Aril^ and stiti contuiri-^ poition.s 
of the famous foTCisl which once lufroundetl .Vonla in llareilly DisErict. 
Sotnh-west of Ebc Katchr lies a high ridge of ,«indy land* 3 or 4 miles 
wide^ fjtjm which a stretch of precarious alluvial Mtldar reaches to the 
Ganges cm the south-west border* In 1903-4 lb* area under culti^n- 
tion wTis 34 r square miles, of which 65 were irrignted. ^Vcll« supply 
two-thirds of the irrigated area« 

BudatiD Town (BddifjruM)- —Head-quarters of the Di.vtnct and 
of the Fame namCj United Provinces^ Hittiated in aff® 2' N, and 79 7 K * 
on a hrartth of the Robilklumd and Rumaun Railway from Bareilly tn 
Soron* and on the road from Bareilly to Muttra^ Popuhition (1901)^ 
of whom ^ 1,995 weitr and 1^*033 Hindus. .Accord- 

mg to tradition, the town was founded by a mythical RiljJl; Buddh, an 
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Ahar by ca,-^ic, about 4-1). 9^S, t)y descendant of hiJi named 
Ajayapala. An inscHption, dating pruIxibBj from the early |iarl of tbe 
twelfth ceiiLLir)% records the ftiundiny of a temple and mentions a list of 
eleven Rltluir kings Tcigning at Biidaun. which is called ytJdamayQta^ 
legend relates that the town was taken by Saiyid S^l^r in loaS ; but 
the Farst hisioncal ei^ent is its capture by Kutb-ud-din in 1196, when the 
last Hindu king was sbifL Budaun then liemniE an im|>onajit on 
the northern boundary of tiae Ilelhi cnipifCt and Us governors were 
chosen front distinguished soldiens who had consLinlly to fai^e revolts 
by the lurbaleiti Katchriya Rajputs; Fwo of its goventofs in the 
thirteenth l■etltu^)^ Shanas-ud-dln AlUimsh und hts son Rukn'Ud^iin 
KifiWp passed from Btidaun to the throne at Delhir In the fifteenth 
century ?^[ah%bat Kharip the governor, imiuied the examine oJ the 
Jaun^Mjr ruler und became Independent for a linie+ Aliout 1450 Ala- 
iid^ltn, the Last of the Saiyid kings id Delhi, after abdicating the tbrorie, 
retired to Budaun, wliere he lived for twenty-eight years. In 1571 the 
town was destroyed by fire; and in the reign of Shah Jah 5 n+ nearly 
a century later* the governor of the sarMr wa-s transFerred to Bareilly, 
and the impKartanCe of Budaun dei.'linedi^ hor a time it was included 
in the Slate forniecl early in the eighteenth century hy the Nuwab of 
Farnikhibad i but it then ps^ased 10 the Rohillos^ In iSjfi it became 
the beadHiuatiers of a Britisb District On the ouibrcuk of the Mutiny 
in May, the treasury guard at Budaun rost^ and being pined by 
the i«^wns|people broke open the jail, and burned the civil station. A 
itulive government was then established and remained in |>ower till 
General Penny's victory at Kakrflll in the foil tawing A|>rilt when the 
rebel go^icrntir fled the city, and order was iigain re-estabtished. 

Buikiun stands ahruit a mile east of the dver Sot, and consists of tw'o 
[larts, the old and new town. In the former are tJie remain.'i of the old 
fort, with massive ram|jaits once so wide that four cairtagcs could \yc 
driven abreast The Jftnm Masjid, built in raaj by Shams-ud-din 
Allamshp largely from the rnatcrLdfi of the temple referred to above, is 
an immenise building ^76 feet long by ^ broad, with a central dome 
rt^tored in Akbar's time. It s^inds high and is an imposing feature in 
the landscape for many miles. Xumeroiis smaller mosques and dtir- 
j^aAs remain m memorLah; of the |Kilhty dvy's tjf Palltdii and Mughal 
rule"* in the neighbourhood are graveyards filled with mouldering 
tombs, chief among which may be mentioned that of Sultin Ala-ud dm 
and hit wife. Budauii is also famous as having been the liirthplace of 
the historian Hacklyilnf, the rival of Abul l-'a/J* The chief modem 
publfrc buildings arc the I>istdrt courts, the jaik a commodious db- 
|iensar)', two large and a small kper asylum j and a park is now 

being laid i?uL Budiun is a centre for the ivofk uf the Anierican 

* fiiJii 4f, vul. i, 1 ^ . hiaiff .Vfi* fi/ vu3 ■ aU. 
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Mission in the DUtrict. The municiplil>‘ cork^tiiut«d 
in iS 34^ l^^uring Ih^ ten years cndin|j; 1900-1 the income sivemgcd 
Rsr 35^500 and the expenditure Rs. 34^500. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 57p000j including Rs. 32^000 from octroi and Rs. 15,000 from 
renti;; and the expendiierc ivas R>i. 56^000. The municipality lias 
Rjk I OpOoo invested. Budaun is not now a ^rcat trade centre; but Its 
fomicr proximity to the railway, as compared with BilaTi baa gii'en it 
some ad^'nntriges widch fftay increase now that a line actually passes 
tlirnugh It. The gniin market^ called Carmfchaclganj after a rornier 
Collector^ Ijclongs to the niunicii^ahty. Papier machc |icn-bij?ies 
nsadc here have soiiit reputation* 'V\^c District school has i 6 q puinls, 
m niisstoti schoed 120, and the MAsiH scbocjl 270- The munici|Xtlity 
mam^cs id schools and aids 16 others atlcinled by iiiore than tpOOC 
pupils. 

fiuddh Gay& —V’dLigc in the hcad-^|uarteriS sub- 

dixiHion of Gaya District, Bengal, sitaated in 24® 43' N, and 85* o' 
abr^ut 7 miles south of Ga^-3 tewm, on the west bank of the Phatgu of 
LilSjJn river. Papulation (lyct), The name signilic^ diher the 

Crayl of Huddha or the Gaj-d of the dedM (*enhghtcrtmeiil% The 
place is sonietime^ hnwrever, called MaliSbodhi, <jr *the great enlighten¬ 
ment/ a name which i.s aliW) given to the /nKfAi^rj^ma or sactetl 
tree at Buddh Gaya. 

It was under this tree tliat Sakyamunii after many year^ of search 
after truthp conquered hfSm and attained to Buddhahocjdi i.c. became 
frcetl from the circle of rebirths; and worship eonsei;|nenlly centred 
artnind the /'AfAAtree from the tiarliej^t period of Buddhism. Kii^ 
Awka (thml century it c.) is ^mid tii have erected a temple near this 
holy treCt and one of the bas-reliefs of the Bbftrhui (second 

century* B. c.) gives a representation of the tree and its suirijundings 
ihcy^ then were. It shows a /W/w/in:*, with a rWi or ^tone pUtfi^mi in 
front, adtjrncd with umbrellas and garlandsp and surtrmnded by some 
building with arcbod windows retsting on pillars; while close to it stood 
a single pillar with a Persqwlitan capital crowned with the figtirc of an 
elephant. U'hen the stone pavement of the present temple was dug up 
during Ii-M restorationp foundarions of an older building were discovered 
iieneath it, which, in the ^tpinion of General Cunningham, represent the 
remains of the original temple built by Asoluu The ancient stone 
railing whiL'h now surround^ the icinplc ecrlainly belongs for the greater 
pan to about the siame time as A?rf>ka"s re^m; and this railing and 1 he 
ha-rt-s tf some columa-s which mark the place where lluddlvi used to 
lake exercise form the only remains now extant rf so c^ly a penod. 
The railing H adorned with various sculptures, among which the larger 
reliefs gencruUy rcpresait events in Buddha^ life or his fyrintT birdis. 
On I mu- if thcr^e pillar^ which ha-s been removed tnmi the tempk [irc 
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dnttsu. ihe the of BuAd\.^ lhc« a fi^rc ^ 

ihe Suni!^ slatidinfi on bw chariot <ira«7. by four horses. I he Iwly 
tree siaSTwcst of the icmple. The present one « ce^.nly not of 
«ry mat sigp, but it is m-idenlly an olTshoot of an older tree, and 
fiS cingham even found portions of the trunk and r™is of 

the Indent f^a/rasaNa or adamuntiiie throne of Buddha, Tfhich m.iy 
belong to ab-iut the same time as the lailing, ihoug'' 
lated inscription of later date. Ks omer trees ftte co.-ered with Briih- 
mani gecs^ akcmating with ihe usual honej^ckte ormm^t, a^ iw 
upper surface has a geometrical pattern carved upon it. Except lor 
these earlier remains, all the Itoddhist sculptures, which have l«cn 
found in great numbers around the temple, belong to the latest phase 
of Buddhism in India fA.n. iioo to l aooj, antUflbtd a sinking illustm- 
lion of what that religion had become before its final overthrow' by the 


Aluhainmadaiifl* 

The pTe:^it was leftortd in i&Sj hy ihu Ck>vtiriimci^ 

nnd in its main fealunc* represents the stnn^lure as it must ^^ve fiJcist^ 

early a-i (135, when the Chinese pilgnm, Hiuen Tsiang^ saw lU 
h consists of a main, tower rising to the height of iS* feet in the form 
of a slender pymmidt which sijrings from a square pbifomi on the ffjur 
comers of which are simitar lowers of smaller sii£e. 'llte outride walB 
have niches for the reception of statues^ and access to the temple 
obtained through an eastern gate supported by pWht^ which opens on 
lo an anlmiom in froni of the sanciuni. At tlie w'estern wall of the 
sanctuary is a tffdi Of altar upon which is placed the principal iniogCi 
a bige mediaeval statue representing Buddha sealed iindw the 
tree with various other images on each side. The main figure has 
Ipldud ovc-Ty and the Hindu ctiModbns of the shrine have marked its 
forehead with the Jicctarian mark of the Vaishna'v'as^ in order to repr^ 
sent 11 as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu, 1 he worship of thw 
image by Hindus is companitivdy recent, and ap|jarently does not 
(bte farther hack ilun the rei?ioratL(>n of the temple in i 33 i. 

The grounil fttit>t i.^ about 20 feet l>clow the modem surface le^^eL 
Scaroely more than one quarter of the old site has been exca^^ited ; but, 
as fiir as can be judged from the present state of the ruins^ the entire 
area of the nmtn enclosure of the temple has been laid open. It wa^ 
filkiJ with an enorniou.s amount of smaller shrines, votnc 

and the like, the foundations of which arc still extant. South of 
tlie temple Is an old tank, called Buddhpokhar; and north-wetit, at a 
place nejw called Amar Singh's Fort, remains of the ancient monosiciy 
of Buddh Gaya have been discovered. Very little of the^ie remains 
can, ho^evLT, be ‘icen at present, and here as in other places further 
cxeamtion un a syslemaitr s&ik may yield i^luable result^- 
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Apart from the temple and its surrmindiogs, the remains near Uuddfr 
Gaya are scanty. TTicie arc none to be fomwl at the spot vrherei 
nectritling to tiudition, Buddha was sheltered by the serpent-king 
Muchilinsa, and wliere Hiuen Tsiang saw a statue representing the 
scene; but at Bakraiu, where some of the pillars of the Buddh Gaya 
rttiting have placed inside a small Hindu math, are the lenvUns of 
a j/ff/u which niarked the site where Buddha once appeared in the 
shape of an elcpliant. Tlie s<M:alled I'rtgbadhi cave, where Buddha 
spent some time before he went down to Uruvih'i, the prMcmt Buddh 
Gavn, is situated on the westetn slope of the Mora hills, midway 
between Buddh Gaya and Gaya town; and the Itrick foundations of 
ancient stitpai may be observed fntm the cave on the hills. 

Buddh Gaya is now a place of Hindu as well as of Buddhist worship; 
and the Hindu pilgrims who offer pindas to their ancestors at the holy 
shrines of Gaya visit it on dm fourth day of their pilgrimage and |ier 
form the usual ;»opitialon' ceremonies, the principal v*di being another 
pipai tree north of the temple. It cannot now be determined to what 
age this adoption by the Hindu-S of a Buddhist site goes back, but it la 
certainly smetal centuries old; and it is not improbable iliat Hindu 
worship at the place Imgan before the final overthrow of Buddhism, 
during the syncrctistic [reriod which jneceded that event, 

ri,. S. S. O'Malley, DiUnti Ganttlttr of Gaya (Dtlcutta, 1906}; 
Sir A. Cunningham, (189*) i Hr. Rajendrolakt Buddh 

Gaya (Calcutta, t8j8>.] 

Bud dhpur,—Village in the h^d quarters subdivisum of MAnbhain 
Jhstrici, Bengal, situated in la" 58' N, and 86* 4 a' K., on the KImi 
river, Poiiulalion (1901), ifio- Extending for two miles along the 
bank arc several ruins of what are thought to have been Jain temples. 
•\ number of cari'ed slabs of stone arc scattered about j and an 
Lsicittive collection of octagonal headstones is believed to mart Hm 
jwjives of the early settlers. Almul 4 miles to the north, at I'HkbiiS, 1 $ 
a group of temples with a colossal figure, about 9 feet high, supimscd 
to represent one of the nithunkarai, or deified saints of the Jains. 

Budge-Budge Town in the head^piarters subdivision of 

the Hisirictof the Twenty four I’arganas, Bengal, situated in ji N. 
and 88“ 11' E-, on the east bank of the Hooghly river, 14 tmics below 
Calcutta- Population (1901)1 *5-051. The remains of a fort, which 
was captured from the frirces of Sirlj-ud-tlaula by Chvc m 175^. ore 
still visible. Budge Budge is a growing place; it is the cjil d^p6t of 
I Jilcutto, and contains a large Jute-mill and a catton.mill. It w-as con¬ 
stituted a municipality in i 9 »- 

ending in tgoj- 4 averaged Rs. ao,«». and the expenditure Rs. 14,000- 
III 1905-4 the income was Rs. *4.000. mainly derived from a tax on 
houses and lands; and the expenditure was Rs, 16,000. 
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Budh 3 .na. TahslL—South-w<^tcrn faM/ of ^(u^iwnagar District* 
UniLed rruvirrceitj lying beiween 2^° if' arid 29® a6' N. and 75'^’ 9' and 
77® 4 a' E.j with an aim of 187 squi-irfi miles. The population increased 
from 172,688 in 1S91 to I5i7|034 lu There are tttxj towns 

wiih a populalion exceeding 5,000 —Kaxdhla BuouaHa 

(6,664), the fa/fsii l^ead-quaiters; and 149 villages* In 1903-4 the 
demand for land revenue R-s. 4*09*000^ and for cesses Rs. 50,00a. 
'Die ftiAiil is the most thtchly populated in the rJistrici^ snpporling 
6S6 persons per square mile, as compared with a Di-^tnct avemge 
of 5^7 1 it is also the most dosely cuLdvated. 'I'he Eastern Jumna 
Canal and the Dcfihand branch of the Upper Ganges Can.it ] wo vide 
irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 235 ^square tidies^ 
of which 104 were irrigated. 

Budh^na Town-—Head-quarters of the of the same name in 
Mu/afliwfiagar District, United ProvinceSt sittiatcd in jc/ if NC and 
77"° 29' E,, 19 miles south-west Muzaffamagar town, population 
(1901), 6*664. During the Mudny the place wjls held by the relwls, 
but retaken in September^ 1857. ft Ues dose to the Hindan* but 
the main site is rdsedt and is fairly healthy* The town is administered 
under x^ct XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. i^ooo* Besides the 
/aAn//, it contains three schools and a dispensary. 

Budlh^--ViE|age sn the Hosdurga fdM of Chitaldrcwg District, 
Mysore, situated in jf 37'N. and 76^ 25 E., 16 miles south-east of 
Hosdurga town. Population (1901)* ijjiS. The fort was built here 
about the ^ftcunth centuiy by a chief who was invest€xj with authority 
h> the king of Vijayanagar* After the fail of that iKVWer, the Tiirikcfe 
chiefs seized the place* but it taken from them by the f^ultan of 
Hijapur,. and sub^jft^uendy formed a district of the province of Stra 
under the htughala. The of Chitaldropg and the Marithfis 

in turn held it, until it was taken by Haidar .\h in 1761+ The Martthias 
again sdxcd it in 1771, but it was recovered In t774. In 179^ If 
was Once more in the hands of the MarA^th^^, but was restored at the 
peace of 179a* It w'as one of ihg lost places at which the Insurgents 
under the Tankcre/tjAjfffr created disturbance In iSjr. 

Baddeote*—Village in the BowTingpet /a/yk of Kolir District, Kfysore, 
Situated in iz^ 54'' K. and 78?^ E.* 8 mtles southwest of HowringpLit. 

Population 1^460- There is a Blna msedption of the ninth 

eentuiy, Hudikote was the birthplace of Haidar Alt* and formed 
the jd^r of his father Fateh NEuhammad on his appointment as 
Paujdar of KoESr under the Stibohdar of STm. 

Bugtl Countrjf,—Tribal area in BaluebistSji, Jye^ Mar Boot 1 

(JOUSTRV\ 

Bakkur {BdMar }.—Fortified inland in the nver Indus, in Sukkur 
District, Sind, Bombay, situated in Z7* 43' N. and 6S* 56" Eh, between 
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the towns of ^ukktir and Rohri. Popublion {1901), S‘^061. Bukkjr 
is a rock of limeslonet oval in shapes &00 yards long by 300 iridei 
and about 25 feet in height The channel separating it from the Sulckur 
shore is not more than loo yards wide* and^ when the river is at its 
lowest^ alx>iit 15 feet deep in the middkv In Z90J this channel dried 
up for the jimt time on record. The oastem char^nel, or that which 
divides it from Hohrs^ is much broader^ being, during the sune state of 
the river+ about 400 yards wide, with a depth of 6 q feet in the middle. 
The Government telegraph line from Kohri to Sukkur crosses the river 
here by the isSand of Bukkur, and the mi]way posses by a caniilever 
bridge over the wider branch. The Jjin^downc BridgCp which crosses 
the Indtis ria Bukkur, was ccunpleted in iStig at a cost of 5S 3 hikkv 
The largesil span between Bukkur and Knhri is Sia feet. A little so the 
north of Hnkkur, and separated from it by a norrow channel of irdu) 
passage, is ihe small i-sle of Khwaja Khizr^ JiiKl Pir^ containing 
a shrine of much sanctity; while to the south of Hufckur is aniJther 
islet known as S5dh Bela, covered wnih fc^liage, and also pofisessing 
some liocted shrines. Almost the w^hole of the island of Bufckur is 
occupied by the fonicss, the walls of w'hich are double, Jind from 3c to 
35 feci high, with numerous bastions; they are built partly of burnt and 
unbunit brick, are looplioled, and have two gatewa^'s^ one facing Kohri 
on the eiish and the other Sukkur on the west. The fort presents a fine 
appearance from the rii'ef, but the walls are now in dwepain Until 
1376, Bukky r wm used as a jail subsidiary to that at ShikOrpur^ 

T hat Bukkur, owing to Its insuliW position, ntust alwajTf have been 
Considered a stiongbold of some imp>ilance under native rule is evi¬ 
denced by itii being so frequently a Iwne of conlentitm lictween diOcrttit 
States, So early as when Sind was m apanage of the Delhi 

empire, Bukkur seems to have been a place of note, from the fact that 
trustworthy persons were emploj-ed by the emperor Muhammad bin 
Tughlak til command here. During the rule of the Sammi princes^ 
the fort seems to have changed hands sevetal times^ being occa.Hitinally 
under their rule^ and at times under that tjf Delhi, In the reign tif 
Shah Beg Arghdeif the fortifications of Bukkur p-ppesr to hAvt been 
porttfllly, if not wholly, rebuilt, the fort of Alor bmng broken up To 
juipply the requisite timterial. In 1574 die plate w^aa delivered tip 
to Keshi]i Khln, a serv'ant of the Mughal emperor ^^Vkbai. In 17^ 
the fortress fell into the hands of the Kalhura prinC't?S| and at a sub- 
ttcquciit date into that of the AfglUSii^ by whom it wilh retained till 
captured by .Mir Rustam Khan of Khairpur. In 1339, dunng the first 
Afghiln U or, the fort of Bukkur ™ ceded by the Khairpur Mlrs to the 
British, TO be occupied by tbemp and it so lemained till the conquest 
of the whole proiince in i 34 l. Bukkur was the principl British 
arseiml in Sind duHi'^ the .Afghan and Sind campaigns. 
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BuLandahahr District,—Disirict in the Meerut Divksion^ Uniied 
Prtsvinoesi, lying bfiLw'eeti 58*4^ and 2S*43^N. and 77® iS'ni^d 76® 2&* 
Eu, with an area of 1^899 square miles. Il is situated 
in the Dodb or alluvkl plain between the G=mges 
and Juinnit which fonii its eastern and western boun¬ 
daries, dividing; it Irom Moriditb^d and JJudauti:^ and from the Punjab 
)>L&Lrict5 of Delhi and Guigmjnp ffipeclivety. On the north and ^ouih 
Ik +\leertitaiKi Ahgorh DistricLs. The ccttEml jwtiun fornisan elc^'ated 
plain, Hanked by strips of luw-lying land, ealied MUifarf on the bonks of 
the two great rivera. The Jutntia JtAaddr is an inferior tract, from 
5 to 10 miles wide^ except in the south, where the rsver Hews close to its 
eastern high bonk. The swampy nature of the soil is increase in the 
north by the two rivers, Jiindan and lihufiya, but Htx^ding from the 
Jumna has been prevented by the embankments protecting the bead- 
works of the Agra Canal, 'fhe Ganges AMt^ar is luirtowef, and in 
one or two places ihe river leaves fertile deposits which are regularly 
cultii-atcd, MTirough the centre of the upland flow^s the East Kill 
Kadi, in a narrow and wdl-defuied ^‘alley winch suiTcrs from l^uoding 
in wet years. The western half contains a sandy ridge, now marked by 
the Mlt brandt of the Upperr Ganges Canal and two drainage Lines 
ktvown os ihc Fatwai and Karon or KarwariH I’lie eastern purticin is 
drained by another channel called the Chboiya. The whole of this 
tract k a fertile stretch of country, which owes much to the extension 
of canal-irrigation, 

'fhe soil is entirely alluvium in which ^iw^ar is the only stone found, 
while the surkce occasionally bears salirw: efflorescencea. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. At one time thick 
jungle covered w'ith dAak {Bufea wiis common; but the 

country was denuded of wood for fuel when the East Indian Railway 
was first opened^ and trees liavc trot been replanted, 'llit commonest 
and most useful trees ait the and MJ^ar (Ai:aaa arah^a and 
A. The Sissaa), nlm {M€/fa 

nnd///fl/jr%wrr) ore also common. In the east the landlordsi 
havt encourage the plantation of dne mango groves* 

Wild hog and hog detr art common in the Mudar. Both antelope 
and are found in the uplands^ but are decreasing owing to the 

spread of cnltivation* The leopard, woll^ and hyena are occasionally 
met with. In tbe cold season duck and snipe collect in large numbers 
ori die ponds and marshes. Fish ore not much consumed in the Dis¬ 
trict, though plcntifqj in the rivenk 

pic dimate resembles shat of Meerui: DistricTi but no meieoro- 
kDgkal obfiervattons arc made here, except a record of rainfall. The 
eatensiati of canol-itrigadon has ii^creosed malaria^ but its effects have 
been mStij^sed hy she iaiprm'emeriit of the dminage system. 
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Tin; niiiifall avcrdgCh about 26 uf T^hich 24 iiilIic!^ arc 

iii>ui;illy mcsuyrfid between jnm 1 and iha end of October, l-argc 
venations occur in difTcreiit ycar% the fall varying from under 15 inches 
to over 40 inches. Inhere is not much difference between the amounts 
in diflTerent parts qf ihc iJ-btricii but the eastern half receives slightly 
marc than the western. 

1 'he early iradittotLs of llie [Kopic assert that the modem District of 
HLikndshahr romicd a portion of the L^dndava ktngdotn of liastinApiir^ 
atid ll\at after llial city had been cut away by tlie 
(ianges the imci administered by a governor who * 

resided at tlic auctent town of Ahwr. \MiaLevcr credence may l>c 
pLiced in these myths, wc know from the evidence of an iitscription that 
the District was inhabited by Gaur Brahmans and ruled over by tiie 
Gupta dynasty m the hflU century of our era. Tew glimpses of light 
liave been cust U[jon the anrmJs of this region before the advent of 
tile Muhainmatlarrs with whoflu approach detaiEed hiitqry begins for the 
whole <if Nimhem India. In 1018, when Malirnfid of Ivhazni arrived 
at lianin (oa the town of Bulandshalir is M>metinies called to the 
present day}, he found it in possession of a native prince natned liar 
Dat. The presence of so doughty an apostle ua Mahmtld natural Ey 
affected the Hindu ruler ; and accorditigly the RijA binisetf juid io,odq 
followers canie forih^ says the Musitmitn Jsiscorian, 'and proclaimed 
iLtcir oiuciety fur conversion and their rejection rjf idols.^ 1'his timely 
repentance saved theii lives and property for the time ^ but Mahmfld's 
raid Was the occ^ioil fr>r a great immigration towards the DuAb of 
fresh tribes who still hold a place in the DislrtcL In 1193 Kutb-ud-din 
appeared before Baron, which was for some linie sirersuously defetideil 
by the Dor RAjJ, Chandra Sen j but through the treachery of hii 
kinsmoti, Jalpdl, it was at lost capturrxl by the Musolman.^ 
traitorous Hindu accepted the faith of Islam and the Cktudhntjhip rjf 
Rmin, where his descendanls still residOt and own some small landed 
property- llie fourteenth century U tilMkcd as an epoch when many 
of die tribes now inhabiting Bulandshahr Ilt>t gained a footing in the 
regfun- Nunverou^t Rajput adventurers poured into the defcnceleis 
ctnintry and expelled the Meos from their Linda arnl village^. This was 
also the penod of the early Mongol invaiiom j so that the cocidilion <jf 
the Uqab Wit'S one of e.'ctreme WTetchednui^i caused by the combintrd 
ravages of pestilcnoe^ war^ and famine, w ith the usual coneomitant of 
internal anarchy. The firm Ktablishment of the Mughal dyiiaaty gave 
a long r^pite of tranquillity and comparatively settled government to 
these harassed provinces. They shared in the admtnbttadve fteon- 
struction of ALbar; their annals are devoid of incident during the 
flourishing re%ns of his great suqc<Hsors- llerc»as in so many other 
DUtrictSi the prosetytiling zeal of Aurpng^eb has left (jcrtiioncnt effects 
voL. IX, 1: 
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in ihc large number of MusalmSn coniertw; but Bulartcislialir Tiaji 
Xw near the ctnirt to afford much of^rt unity for those relMllions 
and recotiquesEs which make up the thief elcTnents of Mughal history. 
Iltiring the diasstrous decline of the impertal power, which tbtes from the 
accession of Bahadur Shah in 170^, ihe cguntn round Baran was a pre>' 
tu the same misfortunes which overtook all the more fertile provinces of 
the empire The Gfijars and jats^ nJwaj-s to the front uptin every 
occasion of diiturbaitcci. exhibited their usual turbulent spirit ? and 
miny of their chicftaitis carved out principlities from the villages of 
their neighbours. But as Baran was at this time a dependency of 
Koil, it has no proper history of its own during the eighteenth century, 
apart from that of AlIoakh Di^tr(CT, Under the iMatfllM rule it 
continued to be adminisicred from Koii; umd when that town with the 
adjoining ftnt of AlTgarh vms capnired by the British in Buland- 

shahr and the surrounding country were incorporated in the newly 
formed District. 

'Ihc Mutiny of 1857 wsis ushered in at Bulatidshabr by the revolt of 
the Qth Nati^-e Inihntryp which locpk place on May 31, shortly after 
the outbreak at Aligarh. The officers were compelled to fly to Mecnii, 
and Bulandihahr was plundered by a band of rebellious GCljars. Its 
recover)^ was a mailer of great importance, ais it lies on the main road 
from Agm and AHgarh to Meerut. Accordinglyt a small body of vohm- 
tcers was dispatched from Meerut for ihc purfwsc of retaking the town, 
which they were cmabled to do by the aid of the Dehm (.Surklias. 
Shortly afterwards^ however, the Gurkhas marched off to join Gencnil 
AVilson's colunin^ and the once more rose. AValklad Kh.ln 

of Mlbgarh put himself at the head of the movement^ which proved 
strong enough to drive tlur small European garrison out of the Diatrlt't 
From the 3 >eginning of July till the end of September ’^V aUdad held 
BuLindshahr without opposition^ arni commanded the line of oom- 
niimicalion with Agnu Meantime internal feuds went on as briskly 
as in other revolted DistrictSp the old proprietors often ousting hy force 
the possessors caf their former e^tes. But on Se|>tembcr 15 Colonel 
Grraihed's flying column set out from Gbfldabdd for Bulandisluilir, 
'll hence ^^altd^ was expelled after a sliari) engagement and fomced to 
fly across the Ganges. On October 4 the District was regularly ticcu 
pied by Colonel Farquhar, and order was rapidly restored. The |Kdico 
were at once itxirganized, while measures of repression were adopEetl 
Bgainit the refractory GUjars^ many of whom fstill continued under 
arras, It was necessarj to march against rebels in Ktah early in 185S ; 
but the icrniquillity of Bukndshahr Itself was not again disturbed. 
Throughout the progr^is of the Mutiny^ the Jits ^tlmost all took the 
side of Govemmeni, while the Gujars and MusalmAn Rljpuls 
jjiOTiTd imr most irreconcilable enemies. 
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'fwo importiint coppcrpbte inBcripiions tmve been fimnd in ihc 
District, csi^e dat^ a. d. of Skanda Gupta* and another giving 

lineage of the L>or There are also ancient remains at 

Aharand Bukndshahr. A ifargi^A v,^ built at Bolandshahr in 11^3, 
when the last I kir Rtjl wais defeated by the Muhamnindans; and the 
loan contains other buildings of the MuhammiKian period. 

The number of toiA-ns and villages in the J>i^Erict is 1^53?^ Popula¬ 
tion has irMzreased considerably. 1'he iiynibersat the last four cnumera> 
tions were as rollDiA-s : (1371)937^4^7, (i33r) 914*311* 

(tSgi) 949,914* and (1901) tti33,]OJ. The tcmjjO’ 
mry decline betwx'cn £871 and iS3i was due to the lerrible outbreak 
of fex'cr iti 1879^ which dedmated the people. The increase of nearly 
10 iier Cent, during the last decade was exceeded in only one District 
in the Provinces. There are four ANi}i»SHAH»i, pLriJkNnsifAMSp 

StkANOARABAri* i\ud Khvrja —the head-quarters of each being at a 
town of the same name. Thefte four towns are also municipalities* and 
the lost three are the chief places in the District 
The principal statistics in 1901 are given bclow^ i— 
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In 1901 Hindus nundjcretl 900,169* or 79 per cent of the total; 
MusalmAnSf 117,109, or 19 per cenL; Aryas* 11,198; and ChrfjitiBn,s 
4,533, 'ITie number of Aiyas is greater than in any other District m 
the Provinces, and Ehe Samlj has Ewertty-sevien lodges or branched 
in Bnlandshahr Pmctieally all the inhabitants speak Western Hindi. 
In the north the dialect is Hiiodustflni, while in the south Braj is 
commonly used. 

Among Hindus the most ntimefous castes oie Chamlrs ftealher- 
workers and !abourers)i 183^000, who form onc'fifih of the lota! ; 
lIHlhmanSf rij^ooo; Mjptits, 93iOae; JAis, 69,0*0 j Lodho (rulti- 
v,itor5), 64*000; Baniis* 56*000; and Gdjars;* 44,0004 The Brihrnaris 
chiefly belong to the Caur dart, which is peculiar to the west of the 
Pfovinffii and the Piinjab» while JUbs and Gfijars also are chiefly 
fourvd In the same area. The Lodhos, on the other hand, inhabit 
the Central Districts of the Provinces. Thu Mcos or Minos and 
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McwntLsttre Humigriints (torn xVIkwat; and among other jiecii. 

liar to thisi juid a f<iw otht^r pletnct^ may be mcntiontal ihe f>rhs 
(weavers); 4 tOOC| and Aheri.’t5p (hunters), 43000^ The Musalmans of 
nominally foreign extraciitm urc Ie$s numcrotis lluin those desctjided 
from Hindu converts. Shaikhs number 34,000; Pathins^ t^fOOQ] 
Saiyids 6,000; and Myghals only j.ociO; while Musalmin R3jE>uls 
number j 43.000; B^rliais {carpenters), 15^000; I'eliii (othpressersj, 
r],ooo; and I^lilrs (blacksmiths), tJ^ooo. About 51 per cent of 
the jPupulaEion are supported by agriculture. Rijputs, both Musal- 
nfiAn and Hindu, J.lts, Saiyids, and Ban^s are the laigCitt kitdhplders; 
and Rajputs, Brdbmans^ and JiU the princj|Ml culdvtUor^ General 
Lilx^ur supports i r per cent, of the total population, personal strvkc 
9 |]er cent, weaving 3 per cenL, and grain-dealing 3 [ler cent. 

Of the 4t4^ native Christians in 1901, 4,157 belonged to the 
American Methodist Episcopal CTiurcIv which started work here in 
1887. Most of them arc recent converts^ chiefly from the lower castes. 
The ^nina Bible and Medical Mission and the Church Missionary 
Society ha\'e a few siatltHis in dte District. 

Excluding the Jumna and Ganges J^Mdars, the chief iigricuttural 
ckfcct h the jweserKc of barren iitar Lajird covered with saline efilor' 

Adtieullure called rr^, which occurs in badly'draincd 

localitieSp ^ind s[>rurids in wet years. The District 
is reniarkablu for the absence tif grating-grounds, fodder-crops being 
largely growm. \Vh<re conditions are so uniform, the chief variiitions 
are due to the ineihods employed by different oi-sics, amung whom 
Ahirs and Jats take the first place. The Ahtra devote most attention 
to the area near the tillage site and prefer well-iirigarion, w^hik the 
Jits do equal justice to all good land and use Ciuml water Judiciously, 
'tlic tAxlhas conic next and are as industrious as the JlLs, but bek 
ihcir phyhi[|ut% Gujur^ are usually inferior. 

The tenurej^ are those common to the Hnited Provinces; but tlie 
District is marked by the number of l^rge estates. Out of 3,-440 
at the last seEttementp ^,446 were Zfifrtindtfn or joint 
ddn\ 546 siod 44S fiaiijdari or imperfect 

'1 he main sutistics. of cultivation in 1903-4 arc shown below, in 
si^uare miles i— 
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Tfi^ c'hicf fnfxlcrnps the area occupied by each iit aiiuare miles 
^cre: wheat {4^}* ^^01 (199), mai/c (iSS), barley (156), 

and ^ 4 /ra (121)+ H'he arta under xim/^ haj trebled during the ]ast 
twenty-fist: years. /Mjra 15 chiefly grown on siiferior soil in the 
Slkandar^bad and Kburja foAff/s, The other impoitani crops arc 
cotton (103) and stij?ar-cane (&^), both of which arc rapidly increas¬ 
ing in iin|X>rtance. On the other handp the area under inthgo has 
declined frntn 1 so square miles in 1SS5 to 15 in 1903-4. 

Krom 187a to jB 74 a model la mi was nminLitncd ul BuEandshnhr, 
and attempts were made to intoiducc Egy]jtian cotton ; I nit these were 
not suctesjiftiL The chief improvements eJfcctetl have been t!ie c.vteiv 
Sion of canal-]m^itioUt and its corteclion by means ^if drainage cuti 
Much han^ nlso been done to straiglitcn and deepen the channels of 
the rivers described above, es^>ecially the Eas^ KrtlT Nadi., these 
liave li.*d to the extended cultivation of the more i^aluable sLaf>les. 
\'ery few advances have been made under the Agricukurist-s I^oans 
Act, and lictween 1891 and 1900 only Us. 30,000 was given under 
the Ijind Improvement Ixvins Act. In 1903-4 the loans were 
R.S. 1,700. The agncultuml show held annually at Bulandiihahr town 
has done much to stimulate interest In small improvement^ 

An attempt was made in 1865 to improve the cattle by imj sorting 
bulls from Harilna; but the sffwlWjxrj were not fa^^oumbUr. Ihe 
r^rdinary cattle arc pootp and the beDl animals are imported from 
RSjputana, Mewar, or Bijnor. Horse brtrediing ha-s however, become 
an im|x»rtani pursuit, and there ate tw^enty stallions owned by Go>cn 5 - 
ment in this District. The sa/wJu^arJ of all classes art an.vloiis to 
obtain their services^ and strong handsome colu and fillip are to jc 
seen in many parts. Mules arc also bifed> and ten donhey sialbons 
have liocn j^uppHed- Since 1903 mule breeding otJcraunna 

have been controlled by the Army Remount deparlfi^^i- 
and goats are kept in large numbers, but arc of the ordinary in e or 
ij'pe- 

The Diatnct is esceptionnlly well provided wiib means of tmgalnii^ 
ITie main channel of the Opper Ganges Canal pas^ thi^h ihe 
centre from north to M>utb« Near the eastern hordiT impition is 
raiwilied by the Antlpslalir branch of the same canal, while the w^tern 
half is watered by the Mat branch. The laiirar Ganges f anal 
has its head works in this J Jistiicl, leaving the nghl hank of the tranges 
at the viUiige of Nataura, M«it of the wells in «« a™ 
and water is raised almost titiivcrsally in leal hem huckcLs 
bullocks. In 1903-4 canals irrigaU'd 313 square miles and wells 310. 

Other sources arc insignifkaint- _ 

Salt W5K. rofinerly manulactured largely in the Jumna iin^ar hut 
none is made now. The of sodium sulphate has also 
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furbiddeiu Then; are sixty factories wbcn; cmde aaltpclie is pro 
duced, and one refinery, ^Vliere kunkar cxxruis iii compact mosses, 
it is ((iiaiTied in btocks aiul used for buildin|» purposes. 

Till recently Bulaitdshahr nos one of the most important indigo- 
Itroducing I>»trtcts in the United ProvincesL There were more than 
Tfmdeand fattories in i8pf; but the tmdc has fallen off 

cammui^MtiQQt. <aM5sidefal>Iy, and in ipoi there were only 47, which 
caiployed about 3,lSoo hands. Cotton is ginned ;uid 
pressed at la factories, u'liieh employ ntoru than goo hands; and this 
industry is increasing. The owners of the factories have im|)orted the 
latest machinery from lingland. Other manufactures are not of great 
importance: but the csillcoprinting of jAHAJajlKaaAO, the muslins of 
SiKAxiMRAbAii, the pottery of Khlh^a, the rugs of Jewah, and the 
wro^carviiig of ButA\nsHAKR and SMtriAUinJk desene mention for 
their artbitii: merits. There is also a nourishing glass indiLstiy in 
the Buland-shahr laksU, where bapgles and small phials and boitlcs 
are largely made. Cotton doth is woveti as a hand industry in 
many places. ' 

ftrain and cotton form the principal cxijorts; the weight of cleined 
ciaton I.S nearly 4,000 tons, having doubled in the last twenty- 

five yc-ans. The imports include iwcce-goods, metals, and salt. Anilp- 
shahr w a de[^t for the import of dnibcr and bamboos mfted down 
1; Jjjiges, ut Khuirjn and Djbai Isitve become ihc largest 
mercrnl centres, owing to their proaimlty to the railway, I^oca! tradu is 

caraied on at nuniorou.-i small towns, where mnrltets are held once or 
twice a week. 

wJilll through the 

ih ^ ih w / I ^tnet. for silnitcgiu reasotas it was built *10 

iHineioal^’t ^ and thus prisses some distance from the 

!!‘o which will 

Railw^v and join the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

''■"l!' "f ■>« 

™ nfTh'^ Of these, and the whole 

cost of the unmctallrnl nktds, is met from Jmcal fumk Avrmues of 

^ ure n^inmined on *57 miles. The principal l^is 
BTit? fwm Calcutta to Delhi, brmiches of which leave 

^ “"I iv «i, p.™, ,h«= 1 ,. 

fioTth-esuti-m Z***™^'^ the northern Jumna jfAiiAur and the 

‘he District. 

bndshahr shared in the many Ctmincs which dutustated the 
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Upper Dolli before British rule, und (lurioj? the early years of the 
ninetccnlli century scarcity ctccurred MStial times. Fuain,. 

In (8 j 7 famine was severe, and its efTecls were 
increased by immigration from Harts na and Mlrwdr and the Districts 
of Eiiwtdt and Mainperf. The worst-aiTected tracts were the areas 
along the Jumna; but iheconstTUClionof the grand irunlc road provided 
employment for many, imd other works vrenu opened. Iti jS6o the 
same tracts suffered, fjoing largely inhabited by Giljars, still impOTerished 
owing to their lawlessness in the Mutiny. 'ITic .M 3 i branch canal wai 
started as a relief work. About Ks, 32,000 was spent on relief and 
Ks, 50,00a advanced for purchase of bullocks and seed, much of which 
was repaid iater, and spent in constructing dispensaries. In 1868-9, 
though the rains failed, there was a large stock of grain, and the spread 
of iirigaiion ewibled spring crops to tie sown. In 1S77 and (B96-7 no 
distress was felt except among immigranui, and able-bodied lalxturet* 
could always find work. In the latter period alone <,31B wells were 
made, and the high price tjf grain was a source of profit. 

The Ordinary staff consists of a Colk’cior, assisted by one ntsnibt r 
of the Indian Civil Sers'icc mid throe Depiily-Collcctoni recruited in 
India. There is a iafismr at the ht^ad-quarters of 
each of the four /aAsIft. Bulandshohr is also the 
head-quarters of an Esecutive Engineer of the Upi*ef fringc-H Canal. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the District is divided between 
two Judgeships. The Sikandojflbid fsAfli bclon&s to the of 

fihadtihad in Meerut District, and ai^llatc work is dispmied oJ by the 
Judge of Meerut, 'I'he rest of the I Hstrict ui dmded into two miimt/is, 
with head<iuarterN at BulAtitlshabr and Khutja, subor uiatc to l e 
Judge of Ailgjuh. ‘fhe additional Sessions Judge AUj^rh ei^er- 
ciscs criruinat juri.sdiction over Bulondshahr. The IHstnel “ ® ^ 

reputation for crime, catilc^theft being especially'common. . un era, 
mbberies, and dacoitles art also numerous. Tire Gujaw are largely 
reaiiorMiible for this lawlessness, being notorious for eattlHitimg. 

I'art of the District wxs acquired by cession 
nl Oudh in 1801, :uid part was conquered irom the Nlanlthas irt 3. 
IVir twenty yean; the area now Included Liy partly m Alljprh, andj^rtly 
Meerut i South Sahiranpur hbtricts. r."! 


k^smeis (if the a Juinl-^Ii^istnatt: v,aA 


stalloni^ at Ulilimtishifthrj 


and In 18,3 a se^ro’te District was formed. The early larul rev^ue 
setilvmenls were of a suiuirmry nature, each lasting one, rev. " ’ 
five years. who were found m possession of l^ge tia^^ 

were gradually set aside. Operations under Rubmlation \ 11 of iSji 
were i,mp!eted in only about Ullages, a^ tlwt fi^t 
ment wmi made between >834 >S 37 . The ne^t 

commenced Iwfore the Mutiny, and was rump eie mi.. 
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jjrojett Uk a ptnn^inL'iit svwlesiK^l enljisted a. coni[:»]ete rt^\isioii. 'Diix 
showed ihui there Imd been an uxsmortliJtaty thu in renxnJ ‘assets,* 
which was partly due to surrey errons:, |)urtly lo cfancealmcnts at the 
time of settlement^ and [iortly to an increase in the rental value ol land# 
The idea of permanently axil'll the revenue w'a^ abandoned^ nnd the 
demand origitialty proposed was sancttoncdi with a few alterations^ 
yieldlnj' J3-4 bklis# 'J’hc ‘asset's’ which the revenue formed half, 
were calculated by hxin;^ standard rent ratea for different chuLsc^ of soil. 
Thcfic rates were derived partly from average rents and puirtly from 
valuations of produce* 'fhe latent fetision of settlement was completed 
l)ctwt>t'n 18S6 and iKB^, and was notorious for its results. Thtr ossosh- 
munt was to be made on the actual retiial ‘O-victs^; but the records 
were found to be unreliable on account of the dishonesty of many Ituid^ 
lords, who Imd deliberately fabifted the /Hihvtins* pa|}er!;i, thrown land 
out of cultivation^ and stopped in-igation* The tenanta, w'ho had been 
treated Itai^hly and not allowed to acf|uire occupancy HghL^ themselves 
came forward to expose the fraud, l^rge numbers of rent-rtdb were 
entirely rejectedi and the villages [hey related to were valued at circle 
rati^ I Tie circle rates were obtained hy an analysis of rents believed. 
[0 be gLTiuine. While the setclcment of most of the nistrict was e^oi- 
firmed for thirty years, a number of viltuges were settled for shorter 
terms to enable the settlement to be iiiodn on the IjosjIh of a fair area 
of cultiiation. I he totid demand wus fixed at lakhs, which has 
since risen to 50 lakhs, The imadcnce per acre is Rs. r-rj-o, varying 
in different ports of the Distiici from Rs, i-a-o to 3-9^. 

C^olIcctiofLv on account of land revenue and total revenue have beertt 
in thousamb of rupeeii — 
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ITiere are four ruunicipolittes—RgLAsnsHAHRp A^■LrPHtlAMR^ SitA??- 
iMKAHAOp ^md KjtukjA—and rg towns are administered under Act XX 
of 185^* Outside these, local affairs are managed by the I>istrict 
l^fd. In 1903^4 the income of the latter was 1*9 lakhi*^ chiefly 
derived from local rates. The expenditure was 2 lakhn^ of which 
Ks^ 9bpOOO was sfjcnt on roads and buildings. 

[n (903 the DistriLt Supcriiitendent of police wan ossi-stetJ by four 
t he force ounibeteff 106 officer^i and 355 constabl^ be- 
Tk^ii' -™*^-^^***^ tnwu police^ and 1,979 '’i^htgu and road polu'e. 
Ite UistTKi ^Uonnintd un average of 331 prisrinew io the same year. 

BulaiMkhaly IS toekwaid in Itiency, and only 3.5 percent. (4-5 malt^ 
and o-j females) of the {lopulitticn could rcad and write in Jn 
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i3Si tlierc: were 150 public SkCliooU wiih 4,4^6 pupilzi, and the 
mwe in 1901 to iji scho4»ls with 7,9Sy pii|nls. In 1903-4 there were 
(£7 public schools with zc,^t pupils, of whon'i 57 were ^irls, and also 
271 private schools nith 4^157 pupils. 'Ilic total cscjicfidimE'e on 
education was Rs, 49,000, of which Local and municipal funds supplied 
Rs. 3^,000, and fees Rs, 11,000, Of the public s4:hDols, twn were 
niami^cd by fjovemnieni and j 17 l>y the District and [iiunLCL|.ial Ixuirds. 

The District has nine hospitals und dispensanL^^ wtdt ccconintiKlit- 
tion for 109 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases, treatcil was 
loipooo, of whom 2+300 were in |iiitietits, ami §+400 opcnilions were 
[icrforuied. The cspcnditure iu the same y^^ir was t8,ooo, ebii Sy 
from funds. 

In 1903-4, 39+t>oo iierwjns were successfully vaccinatedn re[wescnt- 
in^^ a [iroportion of 34 per TjOCto of population. Vaccinaiioni u com- 
pulsorv only in the municijrialjties. 

[ F. S. Gtow^c, (Deiiare^, 18S4); L Stoker, 

(1891); H. H. Nevill, ( i9^>3)} 

Buiandshahr TahslL—Central raAff/ of Bulandshahr Disirict, 
United P^Qvincc?^ comprusin^ the <]f liamn, A^fatiti, fiiyini* 

and ShikilTfiur, and lying between 28* 14^ and jS” 43^ 77^ 

and 78® 13' K., with an area of 477 square miles, llie population roffc 
from 281,928 in 1&91 to in 1901^ 1’l^c are 379 villages and 

five towns, including BtJr.aNDSU.tKR (jMipulation, t8,y59)+ the District 
and laAsl^ hcadH|uancr!S. SMJKatti'CR (11.249), Sivasa l7»^^5l- 

GvLAOtHi (7,208), and M k.^nuabaii {5,9 ifi). The demand for l^d 
revenue in 1903-4 was R?k 5,^35,000, and for cesses Rrc 94000. J his is 
the finest f^Asrl in the l^islrich and the density of population, 696 
pcreons per square mi]c+ is con^iiderably above the Daniel average 
( 599 ). The East Kill Kadf tlowi* from nordi to ^uth through the 
W'catem portion of the ftrAsUj and formerly caused much danioge bj 
fo-Hxliug in Wet years, It has been stmighiened and deepened, and is 
no longer uited as u canal oscapt:, with very Ijcnefidal result'?, i he 
nnrthcm fiar;^anij of .3gautil k the most fertik* i hetc are manih) 
imets in the northneast of she and sandy areas in the wmih-^^. 
Inigatinn h supplie<l liy the U jif iei Ganges Canal cast of the Kill Nadi. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 37*5 square miles, which 
were Irrigated. VVclI-trngation supplies twcuhirds of this airi:a+ ami 
is more imtionanl hetc than in the other the District* 

BuJandshahr Town.— f Icsd-quaners <if the Dissrict and faAiif 
of the same name, United t^mvinctis, situated in i 3 ^ 13 N. and 
77'' 52' E., on the grand trunk road, 10 mite east of the I hola station 
on the l^si Indian Railway. Population (ayoi), 18,959, ^ 

9.139 are Hindu-', and 9.07 ^ The old name of the town 

w.LH ISaran, and it receivetl the nickmme lrKliafi.mar nr Ifolandslimhr 
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(^hii^h To^'n *) fn^shin itH f^levntcd pCKsfCECHn on u b^nk ocAr th& Kilb N^dl. 
[c t*i a phi:t o( coiisEdtrfabte anEjqyicy, md ii said to have bt'oi founded 
by a Totnaf chief of Ahah iiamcd ParmAli m according to another 
account by a rnan named Ahibamn, from whom its nnmc wns derived. 
Uuddhiiit rcrnains of the fifth to scventii centuries have been found here, 
f>e3ides coinii of niueli older dale. In the eleventh century the toirn 
vnLs the head ijuarteij of Har I>i4 a Ilor chieftain who ruled in thi^ 
pari of the Iktalj, with iGnitory extending far as Hilpur and Meerut* 
In told MafmiQd of Chozni crossed the Jumno and readied Uaian. 
In the words of the Peisioii hu^tonaji, Har Dat ^reflected ihit hi-ssafety 
would be best secured by conforming Use religitm of Isljlm, since 
Ckd's sword was dmwn from the scabbard and the whip of punishnient 
waa uplifted. He came forth, therefore^ wiUi lo^ooa nieti^ who all pro^ 
i lEinsed their anxiety for tonve reton and thdr rejw'iion of idoLs-' I'he 
town was givirn hock to liar Dat, Iml from a copperplate inscriiHion the 
i lore appear to have been superseded for a lime* hey w^ere restored ; 
and C'handra Sen, the last Hindu ruler* died while gaJkntly defend¬ 
ing his fort against Kntb-ud-dln, the genera] of Muhammad Uhofi, 
in 1193* The town w famous in Saier limes ax the binhplor^c of 
the historianp Zi^^ud-dln Baml, who floud:^hGd in the first half of the 
foitriecnih century. There are a few tombs and moja^ues of the Mu- 
liamrnadan period, but none of imporiance. At the commencement of 
Uritish rulcj Hulandshahr was a stnall town. A fea' good houses sttxitL 
on the elei-aiion now known as the Halle Kot, and Cliamlre and 
fjxlas lived in huts at the base. I'he establishment of the Hisiritrt 
head-quarters here caused a rapid growth ; and the tow n has been much 
improved by the energy and ioste 0/ jts inhabitants^ encouraged by 
several Colleetjore, especially the late M r. h'. S. Growse* The (’hauk or 
central market has been provided wjLh a brick terntce and is adorned 
with Oirvcfl sitone, while the houses sind sliopx surrounding it are elegant 
siieciniens of domestic architecture. The rich landbrdx of the ElLsirici 
have a 3 xn erected several fme houses and gateways and a toWTi halJ, 
all of which are remarkable for the eurcUence of the xtonework they 
contain. Gltr^e to thu courbi is a hamlsome building called the l^we 
Memorial, in mernorj' of a former Collector^ which is used ax a shelter 
for twoplc attending the courts. A fine bathing has been mwdc 
on the river bonk at ihu eastern entrance of the town. A dixpensury 
and A feuiak hi^piid were built in 1^595* JJexidcs the ordinary 1 hsirict 
^ I an (Executive Engineer of the Ganges Cftmil has his head'^luarters 
rheTo are also statknis of the American Methodist, Church 
.^li^iotiary Society, and Zanimi Bible and Medical Missions. 

Bulandshahr has b«n a mumdlialLty since 1^65. During the ten 
j.eatN en ing t^oi tbt; income and expenditure averaged Ks. 18*000. 

^ 19^3-4 the inct^me was Kx. j 1,000* chiefly derived from iwuoi 
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(Rs. zSpOoc); and the expenditure waji R.s. ^4,000. ’S^'ood-can mg 0/ 
ioroii ftrtistic merit h turned om. The dlsiance from the tuiUay ha^ 
hitherto prevented the growth of imdei which in of local nature. A 
line hoiteveTj now under conntruction^ A high school onitains 
mfife than zoo pupiEs and a faAsrlf school 330^ while four primary 
itchooh have 220 more. 

Btild^na District (/ 7 Wr/yffd]L^t>istrict in Berttr, lying between 
35® gi^ and 21^ N+ and 75^ 59' and 76^ 52^ IL^ with an area fd 
2„&Q9 square miles. 1 'his article describes the District as it existed up 
to 1905, but a stutement at the end shows the additions then made. 
li is bounded on the north by the Tiima river; on the cast by .'\koki 
and Basim Districts: on the south by the NijdLm's Dominions: and on 
the west by the Ni^m's Dominions and tlie KIvindesh District of the 
bcmiluy Presidency^ Of the three into which It is dividedf 

Chikhh and Mehkat: arc in the BdflghJt and MaEkapui' is in the 
P^lyinglt^t, The general contour of the country in q. t . 
the two former fil/nAi may be described as a suCccs- tspecte 
xkon of 5 mail plateaux, highest on thcncirthi w here they 
fisc from the central valley of Berir^ and graduaJiy dccrCiiiimg in eleva¬ 
tion towards the sobibr 'i’he town of liuldit^ is situated near the 


northern edge of the highest plateau, 190 f^l al>ovc sea-leveL 
Towards the msEcm side of the Districi, tbu country' consists of un* 
dulating liighlandSt favoured with soil of a high qualily. I’he small 
fertile volleys between the plateaux are watered by streams during the 
greater jjort of the yeaip whiJe welb of pariicul^ly g^jod and pure 
water ore numcroiis. These valleys contain all the best village sites. 
It Ls not necessary to describe In detail the Malklpur fa/uA-t. for the 
description of the Plyajnghlt in the article on litRAk is in all respects 
applicable to its conditions. 

J’he principal river which takes its rise in the District is the PengangiS, 
which rises in the hills near DeUlyhlu runs in a south^cosiefly dir^tion 
post Mchkafp and then enters Bisim Dislrict. The Pufna risra in the 
Ajanta Hills to the west of the District, eniera it a little to the north of 
Deiilgaon Raja, and Imversea the Mehkar in a souch-easterly 
tion, its c:oiirse running parallel tcv ^nd south of, I hat c^f the HeiygaugA. 
1’hwe two rhers are irnpomiit member of the Godivari sy^stem, but 
they do not acquire their importanix until after llrey have left the 
DiNtricL T he other ri vers of HuldJIna arc the Nalgangil, the Ri-wa or 
Vishvagang^ and the Chen, all of which rise near the northern edge fjf 
the Kuldana plateau, and flow southwards into the Pllrm of the Rct^r 
valley, which h not to he cf>nfouiided with the Godivari I'firna already 
mentioned. 

The Ihsirict eotitairiii the cmly natural lake in Berflr^ the ^t lake of 
shuaicd in the south of the Mehtar 
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'I’he (lortiwrn iir/HJki are nivtrnl with iti* Dccwin trap flow, 
which is however, merluid nearly everywhere, but espeeiaii}' in the 
^■alleys with rich soil of varying de[iih, The hollow in which the Lon^ 
lake lies exhibit's some of the characteristics of a volcanic crater, but is 
bcUeveti to be due to a B“eous csplosion, which occurred some time 
after the deposit of the trap. The Maltipor td/uA, (reyoud the lower 
slopes of the nuldana plateau, is covered witli a deep kiyer of rich and 
t^xc’eo(Iini;ly fertite Uhe^ 

The vcgclaiiDn of the forest arei w'ill lie describetl in tlie account of 
the forests. In cultivated tracts the commonest trees arc the mango, the 
»mAinl ArA/fl/m), the /r/.r/ {ftivs rt/jgwai), the banyan, the 

Aj/u/ [AfOi-ia anrArrn), and the A/rror hms^i^xa). iTic weed 

vegetation in cultivated ground is that characteristic of the Deccan 
generally, and iiidudes small Comp^iiiaft Ltsaminostu^ RMbiaceM., and 

Tn the h^ils, Ucaf-s leopaftls, hyenAi* wqtvea, sdm^Mr, ni/gut) 

aiul ttM hog are foutid j in the Mitleys v^ild hog and anteTope; ai>d> 
about the hanlw of tho Parriji, spot ltd deer Jind Rt(ir^L The only 
n^nkey in ihe District is the /arrgiir. 

The cliniJLe of the Malklpur h intensely hot and dry in the 
months or March, ApHh ofld May ; but the nij-hts are mmliy cool For 
ibc next four months the tcTiii>eiaHire is considerably Jower, but occa- 
sionany the {.ximbin^tion of fairly high lemporaturts wiih htin^idity has 
an rnervat ing effeetk In the fd/v^ of ChikhlS and Mehkar, i^'hich are 
sitimfied in the BiEUghalt^ itte climate k cooler than lliat of Malkapur; 
the hut reason sets tn taierp and the heat la neser so intense os in the 
PlyAnghat. Huldina is* owing to iS-S elevation, the coolest and mo.st 
pleasant j»Ealion hi Uerilr, The rainy season in ibe B^liighlt hifuks is 
Temperate and pleasantp and the cold season throughQUt the 1 district, 
imtictilaiiy in the fd/ttks, is cool and bvigoTating. 

In resi>c:ct of rainfall the District is dividetl into Ihu naiutal divisional 
the Malkitpur fdM in the PlyinghStj and the Chikhlf and Alehfcar 
/d/itJb in the BiiUghilt. Rainihl] statislics for Malkdpur fire not avail¬ 
able^ Imi the figure given for Akola (34 inches) may be accepted as 
correct for thi^ area, in the ^ the Bal^hat the rainfall is 

hmviutt that rtsTOrded in t9ot, which was a normal year^ licing 
44 inches, For some years past there has been a ikilure, either part fa] 
or cDEnplefCp of the hlc r^ins. 

buld.'Lna, though it tms occasionally been the scene of hLstorical 
L'vents, ha^ little or no connected history' of its own. Roman KSiKO 
hai been the site of two battles: one fought in 1437 
Mween Khalaf Hasan liasrip i,x>nifttaiidirkg the army 
of .\ll iid-dln Shah IkihnianE and Niisfr Khan Kark'iki, Sultan of 
Kliandesb: and the other in 15^^ l:ieiW4feiri Burhln Nirliti Sh 3 h 
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artti jaina] Khan the Mahdavlf who supported Ulu rium*. i>f Ismail 
lo ihe throne ot Ahmadfssigrn those of his father Burhiin, 

Burhin wm victonaus and Jani^l Khan wa^; In 1734 Sbakar- 

khulthi the bt:ciie of the battle to which it owes its prciient ruiine qf 
FATHkHKLDA. Mub^n^ Khiit^ f^ovemor of MWwH, imtigaied by a 
(xirty in the Mugh^ court &t Delhi, fnvaded Ber^r uttacked .iiaf 
Jah, the firel Nizflin, ;Vsaf jSh jptined a complete victory and 
Khan and his two sons fell. This b&Hlc CJitablL-shed the virtual indepen- 
dence of Ute in the Decom. Diiukt Rao Sindhia and Ra^hujl 

Bhonsla were encamped at Malk^pur when, in August, tSoj, ihcy 
allowed the British envoy to depart and received Cencfiil HellesTey^> 
dcclaratton of war, A month or two later t icneral WdICJiley traversed 
the District while pursuing them fium Assaye to .’Vrgaon. 'Hie eondi 
tion of the countn,' was at this lime ven' unsatislactory. 1 hiring the 
next fifty years there was !^>nie improvement; but the local officials 
were seldom strong enmigh to keep the (jeace, and the town of 
MalkApur was more than once the scene of faction fighbs which 
aroiH; out of religiouH disputes. 

After the Assignment in rSsj Buldina formed \mt of the West Henir 
Ihiitfict, but was formed in rBfi4 Irtto an independent rharget ^^tji'led the 
J?(mth-west Bcrtir Dismet—n clumsy designation which was eluwigcd 
in the following year to the Mehkar Districn In 1^7 Buldina ¥,‘xs 
selected as the head^quaners of the Dastriot, to which it thentcforlh 
gave its name. 

Ivonsr and Mehkar contain two of the finest flcmiid|ianti tcniples in 
HeetTj and there iii an inferior temple in the same style at Kothali. 
'I'he mojK^ues of Faihkhelda and Rohanlthed were built in 15^1 and 
evidently from the designs of one arclutectj by K-hudawand Kh^n 
the Mahda^i^ the supfsorter of Jarrell Khilt and the young Xi»mai1 
Ni’jidm Sh^h. 

The number of town^ and villages fn the Distnet is S76, The po|>u- 
Ution Ht each cif the liist four onunsemEiofis has been: 

(iSSi) 439,763, (i&ji) 4Si,0Ji. nnd <1901) 433,616. 

Tile decline in igoi was due to ll^t fainiiie of 
i%^tpoo. niio IHarti:;! is divided into the three of 

Chiichli, hfi^HKak, and AIalkafl^k, the headquarters which are 
at she places from which each is named. 'I'he chief towns art 
.Mai. KAPUR, Nan DURA, and Deuxjcaon Raja^ 

The table on the next page pves jsarticulafs of aiea^ tow ns and 
nlioges, and population in 1901, 

The Wstnet stands third among (he sis Districts of BkIt in the 
density of its population, thfi IWQ Biilsghat Ai/uAs being less densely 
Pullulated than the PSyanghat /a^uA of MalkJpur. More than 90 
per Cent, of the |ieoplc are Hitidus, 'I'he ianguinje uf the Uistrict is 
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dlalcri of Urdo, whidi h generally underwood by all. 
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The Kunbis (165^000) are the iriosi numerous caale in Buldilna, jw 
in other Districts of BeTSr^ and are iTKire numerous in this Disitriui 
than in any other except .Vkola^ and proportionately more nufticrtnis 
than in .AkoR 'llle Mahan; (50^000) come second m point of num¬ 
bers, and the ^Insolmitiis (35^000) thirdn Mails number 37,000 l 
B rihm.ins, i±,mo; Rajputs, 9,000 ; Tells 9tOw; and Banjinls, 
4,000. Buldano, like all mher parts of BetUr, is essentially on 
lond District, ajs is indicated by the very gjeai preponderance of the 
agricultuml casteSn Of the total population nearly 74 per cent, airt; 
supported by agriculture and i j per cent, by indust Hes. 

■fhere are three Christian rnissions in the District, the Church 
Miiwionary Alliance, the Pentecostal Mission, and the Free Church 
Mkaion. Of the 17S Christiam enumerated in 190 it 149 were natives. 

'Hit Mehkar and Chikhll are situated in ihe BaUlghat, and the 
Malktipur in ibe PSj^ghaL I'hc diiTcreUL agricullutul condiiions 
Asrieulhiff riatural divisions are described in the 

on Bt;RaR. The only characteristic of the 
IH-strict which oAk for special notice is ihfi suitahsiSty of the rich LukI 
in the valleys between the plateaux in the Balaghilt b>r tljc cultivation 
of niM cropsi, especially wheal. Ow in^;, however^ to the failure of late 
rains for some years past raAi cultivation in the District has declined, 
and the cfTcct of this failure has natuToIly Tjccn fell more in Buld^na 
than elsewhere in Bt-r3ir, 

The tenures on which ihc District is held are almost entirely 
uuin\ jJgtr tillages covering only 90 square miles out of 3 ,Scmj* 'rhe 
principal agticulEiiral statistics ore shown below, areas Ijeinc in 
square miles 
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The simple Jf?tifar (gicat millet)^ the nrea uiideir m Sskh 

in 1903-4 was 495 square HTic aren under cotton, UiC most 

profitable crop to the cuhi^TitoTj 615 JKfuaie and oilseeds 

occupied 205 and wlieal 364 square milea. 

The increase hi the cultivated area during the lost ibirty years iirt,s 
been Iftis than one j)er cent.p the rich liinds in thin District being among 
the first to be reoccupted after the Ajsigmnent. It cannot said that 
much improvement has been made in methods of cultii-aiion or in the 
quality of the crops sown. On the contraryj the cultii-ator has now 
jgiven up the fine loTig -H4aplctl cotton for which Berilr was formerly well- 
knoftT4 in fav'our of a coarser but more prolific short-stapkd variety. 
ITc advantagesp offered by the Ijoans Acts were not much appreciated 
before the famine of iS9gh-i9CKj; but stiice that year they have become 
mom generally known. In the three years ending 190Z the total 
advances amounted to lakhs, Incr^scd prosperity mtlier than 
any disinclination to apply for loanji is responsible for a subsequent 
fall in the demand. 

'rhe principal brectlH of cattle are the Khiinfsaon variety of the 
Beriri breed in the CKikhIt and the Umarda s^ariety elsewhere: 

but since the famine of 1699-1900 Uirge numbers of cattle of ilie 
Sholdpuri and Nimilri breeds have been imported, and in the south 
of the iMstrict the cliaracteristics of the local varieties are much 
modified by the admixture of blood from cattle found in the northern 
Districts of H>^er^ihild i^taic. Huffalocs are chiefly of the NMgpiiri 
strain, c:tcqjt in the Mehtar fS/wJtf w'hCTc the Dakhani breed prevails^ 

I he [MinieSf sheep^ and goats bred locally arc very inferior, and call 
for no !q>ecial notice4 

Irrigated land in BuIdJlna, as elsewhere m Bcf^fj bears a verj- small 
proportion to the area under cuTtii^'ation y the 9 square miles irrigjiTed 
ui T9DJ 4 i\cre supfilied entirely from welh, and were de^-olcd chtefly 
to the raising of garden crops, 

Ibrest lands are divided, as elfiewhcrc in iSerar, according Jts they 
are reserved for the supply of limber and fudi for fodder+ or for 
pasture. The area of these classes is rsSi 4i ^7-1 square mites 
rcspcctivety. A belt of forest land of the drst classj extending along 
the Ajanta Hiik from west to cast, is continuous with the forest lands 
of Khilmgaon in Akola District. l‘he principal trees are $a/ai 
/AMfifirfv), /rnifia /^rrrfi^ral Mat> {Afmit 

Cir/fMir), {BtaAitmma and other 

species. Teat occur* along the crests of the ridges and in sl^ltered 
raxincs, in which^ as they widen^ fivnd<jfs} and o\h^ 

spedi^ of little nalue appw^ East of the MaJkApunBuldAna rpad, 
principal .species are sjujan The 

Fum/itii, or fodder reserv'eSi are gra&s lands with a scrub grow'th of 
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iicaci:! and : and the tree vegetation the RTJi^ine: hndi^ 
uf aeaciiis /fWwp Mavra ( tNffgfissffi /u/i/a/ia), At, and 

/ffida {Dhsfiyw mfhvaxj'/afi). 

No minerals are now of eoiJiioniiLc value. SalLs and alkalis were 
formerly procured by eraporalinn froin ihd laltCp btit the 

industr)' has long since liecn ahandoncti- In the Atn-A/U^n it was 
thus described! Ml [iHc Lonlr lake] contains the essential nwicrtals 
for the manufacture of glass and soap, and salt|Jetre is here pnrduced 
and yicldsi a eiinsiderable revenue^’ 

Arts and rnanufatturts artr untmpurlant. In llic larger villages of the 
MelTkar ftr/vA pulton cloths Sidd b!anket;>, which oomn^nd a \cfc.a\ Side, 
are woven on hand-lqoms, and there are similar 
Trwdtand Ujom^ but in smaller numbeni, in the more ac<.i3' 
conmiiciiica on, of Chikhlt and Malkafkur, The pHnci^vil 

tndustTy is naturally the preiiaFation of cotton for She itiarkct, and the 
District eonlaiivi nine ginning factories and three cotton prcsJsCiii all 
w’E-Hrked by slciinin 

'riic fifincipal esjjcjrts arc law rotion, oihieeds, and graiiii and pulse i 
and the prirvcipil imports are grain and pulse, eo^l anti coke, sugar, and 
?hilc 'rhe main trade is with Bomtuiy, whither ne^irly all the raw' 
lutjiion is exported by rail, imi whence the imparts, e^icofn eml and 
™ke, are niainly received, 'I'he conimercc of She ih^triet has hithcrtri 
been largely carried along lire main roods to stalions on the NAgpUr 
branch of the Circat IndLin Peninsula Railway ; but ibe southern 
imrtion of the Dislnct is now accessible from Jilna tm llie HydcrAb5d 
and GodAvan \'all:ey Kailway, and some the nude has heen diverted 
to this route, though Bombay still remains its fibjeciive. The weekly 
markets, held almoitt exclusively at old towns, arc the inijjor- 

Lint cei^tres of local trade; and the principal clasises engaged in com- 
ni 4 Tcc aio the M,irwAri& and the Vinis, though nuist classes arc 
represented. 

The NSgpur branch i>t the Great Indian Pemn-sub Railway, which 
traverses the northern portion of the Malkapur fir/uk from west to east, 
has a length in this nisirici of abijut zR miles. 1’he total length of 
metalled roads i;i 107 miles and of unmetailed roads 82 miles. I'^seept 
36 miles of unmetailed nia^Ls nuintained froni txxal funds, the rest are 
in chaige of the Public ^Vorka depart uicnt. 

The District is neither marc nor less fortunate ilian other of 
BefAr in respect of liabilhy to fammeT and Ivns sulfered et^imlly witTi 

AdffiinutrtdeD. the past. The famine of i8oj wns a very 

.severe calamity, and there w'as then no government in 
a position to aflord any relief, in 1896—7 the District soflered from 
scarcity,, and tlie ftniijne of r899—1900 was felt nt least as severely in 
Buldina as in any part of the province- 1 11 July, 1900, when the 
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famine vras at its height, 117,409 were on relief works «id 

39,455 In receipt of gtatnitouit rdiefi and it is calculated thiit aS per 
Mni. of the cattle died. 

The three ^ at the head<[Uarter^ of each of which there is 2 

/oAsi/ddr^ have already been mentioned. Buldina town^ though the 
head quarters of the iJistrict^ is the h&idH:iuarter3 
of a id/f 4 kj but is situated in the Chihhll fd/nk The 
superior stad* of the T^istrict consists of the usual ofUcer^, but the 
Fore-St officer has charge also of the forests in Akola District An 
.\5sistaTU or E:rtta-Assistant Commis-doncrj exercising the powers of 
a first-class magistrate, holds his court at Malltlpur^ 

For judicial purposes this District forms, with Akoloj the Civil wnd 
Sessions District of West Bertr^ in which are stationed a District and 
Sessions Judge and an Additional District and Sessions Judge. Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges hold their courts at Buldiina and Khamgaon, and 
^funsifs are stationed at Malki&pur and ^fehkar. Serious offences 
against property occur somewhat more frequently than elsewhere in 
llerir. Dacoity was very common in times pastj owing to the number 
of Bhilai in the District j and at one lime a corps of Hill Rangers, 
Under a British officer, was mainlained princij’iaUy for the purpose of 
suppressing ihi-s. efasst of crime. Htti organised dacoities by hereditary 
profesintuil gangs are now^ a thing of the past, and the condition of 
the District as rq^ards crime h in no way abnormiiJ. 

From the we learn that in Akbar s reign the demand on 

account of land revenue in the which now compose the 

liJisLrict of Buld^na w'as i 3-4 lakhs. At the time of ihc Assignment in 
I Jii the demand in these ^ixaftns was only a little ififme than 3 lakhs, 
SK) much had the province sufTered from w'ars, disturbance^ and mi^ 
government. The dcinand in 1903-4 ^2-3 laklni, which -‘hUm is 

absolutely rather lower than Akbar's demands anti rcbitivcly very much 
lighter* The first regular settlement of the District after the A-^ign- 
ment was begun in eMj in the Malkipiir and completed in 

1S70 in the Mehkar and this settlement wn-^ revised betw'^ 

1S9T and 1397. I-and revenue at the rev ised rates of os^smen t 
been levied for some year? in the MalhUpnr fd/nA, and .vince iqc^ in 
Mehkar; but the new rates have only just been applied to Chikhlf, where 
their introducticjts was delaj^ owing to the effects of the famine of 
1399-1900. So fat m * dry' land is concerned^ the new assessment has 
mi avemgc incidence of 15 annas 9 pies per acrci varying from annas 
to Rs, 2^1 a-o* I^nd irrigated by channels from streams and tanks is 
assessed at a inasjmum combined soil and water rate of R-^ 8 per 
Uud served by wells sunk before the original selllemrrnt pay the 
highest rate levied on ^ dry ’ Und m the village in which it is situated, 

■ The PwtJivt new (1907) CckUUIm fnt 
r 
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but slsoultj tbe wdl have been made stibsequenlljf the land is treated in 
alE re^fwets as * dry' land Rice Innds afe assessed at a maximum rate 
of Rs, 6 per acre- 

Coltp^t^ons on aocouBt of land levenue and revenue fromi all sources 
have been, in thoifsands of rupees:— 


1 




19-U 4- 

1 revtflHc 


9k4^ 

10.49 

11,21 

llp*4 

1 Total cfT^BC + 







Outside the municipality of Huldana, local afikirs are managed by 
the DislHct board and iho td/nJk boards subordinate to iL The 
expenditure of these in 1903-4 vas Rs. 9SpOQo, of which Rs. 34,000 
w£k£ spent on public worlcs and Rjs. sospoo on education. 11ic chie^ 
source of income h the Und cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has control over the police 
throuehout the JMstrict, cxceptin|r those on the railway line in the 
Maiyput aiMp who are subordinate to the l l'isirici Superintendent of 
Akola The District contaim ^6 police stations, including town 
stations The only jail is at Buldana, which conlairLod in 1903-4 a 
daily average of 56 prisoners. 

Duldlna stands fourth among the sis Districts of Ber^li in regard to 
the literacy of its population, of whom 4 per cent. (3’0 males and 
o«i females) were able to read and write in ipor. In 1903-4 the 
District coniained 115 publicp 69 aided, j unaided, and 3 private 
schools^ with a total of £^209 |Hipil^ of whom 6jOft7 were in public 
schools and 369 were girls. Of the 115 in-'ititutions classed as publici 
alif exceiit three managed by the Buldana municipalilyi w'ere under the 
District board. 7 'he great majority of the pupils under instruction 
were only in primarji' classes, and no girh. had advanced beyorid that 
stage. Education ha.^ however, made great progress in the District, 
I hough female education is not yet appreciated. Of the male popula¬ 
tion of Ach^Jol-going age more than 9 per cent., and of the female |3opu- 
lation of ^he same age o-6 per cenn, were in the piimary stage of 
instruction, 'fhe lotal expenditure on education in J 903-4 
Rs» of which Ri 4iOoo “was dcrix'ed from fees. 

Tlirc District petsscsses one hcspital and seven dlspensancSp with 
accnoimodation for 44 male and 10 female in-patfents. In 1903 the 
number of cases treated w.ts 56,203, of whom 850 were in paiientSt and 
**^ 9^3 operations were perfomicd. The expenditure was Ka. 14,000, the 
g^lcr portion of which was met from Provincial revenues. 

In 1903^4 the proportion of perils succe^fully vaccinated was 
39*1 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36*6. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in Buldana inunsci|»lity. 
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On the r^nadtution of die sSjs LHstnets of licrlr in Augujit, r9<J5, 
BuldAHA received ihe KI^Ain^aon and jAlj^iion fiUuAj from Akoli 
JJistiict The present area of Buldana L^uict is square milest 

And the populadon of that area in i^ot was 613,756. 

[t\ VV* FranciiJif I^ttA Sirfiieffterrf 
and /(}/ga<^n i CAfAAii (1696); and J4'^dr 

Buld&na Town^—Headquarters of the District of the some name in 
Berlr» situated in 20® 32' H. and 76® 14^ K,, 3,190 feet above ^-IcieL 
Populsuion (igot), 4^157+ The inumct|)atity was established in 1893. 
The receipts And expenditure from 1S94 tu 1901 averaged Ks. 12^000. 
The income in 1903-4 was Ks. z 2^300^ mainly derived fnjiu taxes and 
cc^es; and the expoEtditure was Ks. the pHndpal heads being 

waLCt'Snpply And education. The town owes what Sittle imjjortanoe it 
possesses to its selection as the headquarters of a District. 

Bulsia^ Taltika.—Southern fd/uJta of Suiat DistHct, Bombay^ lying 
betWH^en 20® and an* 46^ N. and 72® 32^ and 73* 8^ E.^ w^ith ah arc* 
of 208 sqUATc miles. It contAims one town* Bulsar (jHipulatjon, r2*857j, 
the he3d-i[uarteFs ; and 95 villages. The population in 1901 kw 83^476, 
campored with 871889 in 1901- Laud re\^enue and eesscs airiotintcd in 
1903-4 to nearly 1^8 lakhs. There are no aJienated villages in the 
Id/nJkar The whole surface is irregukr* ^^omed with river-beds, and 
rising ijito rocky uplands. Situated on the scA-C 09 ^t^ the climate is 
considered healthy at all times of the ycar^ but the CAStem parts are 
niakrious at certain sesisons. Tithalr A village on the coast, is resorted 
to as a sanitaiiam by visitors Ironi Bombay. The /dlaka is abundantly 
watered by rivers and streams. 

Town {IVaitJd, and headquarten of the 

tfj/uJka of the lyinie tianie in Surat District Ilombay^ situated in 
an® 37' And j j* 56' about 40 miltjt south of Surat and 115 
north of Bombay, on the estuary of the navigable though amall river 
Auranga, and on the ratlw^ay between Sural and Bombay. J^opuklion 
(1901X 12*857. Of the Musatmlns, the gnater number are Tais, or 
convened Hindus, who are engaged chiefly 111 cloth-weaving, and arc^ 
As a rule, well^o-do. 'I'he municipality dales from 1855. Die income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Ks. 29,000 ; in 1903-4 it was 
Ks, 35,000. Bulsir is wtW placed for irade^ both by sea and by land, 
^'he total value of its coast trade, exclusive O'f Govemment store$* in 
*9®3-4s was 17 lakhs, of which 7I laths represented the value of 
cxpijrta and 4^ lakhs that of imports. The chief imports are piece- 
goods* tobacco^ wheat, hah, and sugar; the chief expects ore timber, 
gmin+ molasses oih firewood, and dies. The export of timber is the 
iiUpk of Bulsir trade. The wcod brought from the Ding forests k 
exported by sea to Dholera* Bhauiwgaip and the other ports of Kithi- 
iwir. There are manufactures of ckith for w-caring apparel, silk lot 
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women's robes, and of hricts, »!cs, and pottery, 1 he town 
a Subjudge's courts a diipsisary^ and I wo English schools, cjf which 
one is a high school, attended by loi and 1S9 ^ 

9 vernacular schools, 6 for boys and i for girls, attended respecmely by 

411 and 211^ puptU. _ . 

Bnmbra-ke*Thiil.—I he modern name of BRAHiiASAiiAPt a ruiocd 
town in 'J^ar and PArkar Districi, Sind, Bombiiy. 

Bundala.—Village in the and mhsii of Amritsar, Punjab, 

situated in 31*^ 32" N, and 74" 5^' E - south^i of Ainritsai 

city, ropulation (1901), 4 . 5 «- "Tbe place k of UiBe commemal im¬ 
portance, and is chiefly noticeable for iu fomoiia monastery of Jogis. 

BundeLkhand (British).—A trad of country in the United Pro- 
vitictsi, which indudes the Distridi of Jhansi, Hs^mIrpor, 

md BXkda, with those parts of which lie south of the 

Jumna and Ganges. It thus consists of an area of about 11,600 square 
miles^ lying south west of the Jumna from its junction with the Chafiv 
bal. I he name is taken fronj that of the BundciA Thakurs^ the riiost 
important clan inhabiting iu The word BundeM is popularly derived 
from ‘a drop," in ahnsion to the atten^ptod sacrifice of himJ^lf 

by the foundcT of the clan, a GaharwAr. His son was bom from 
the drops of blood which fell on the altar of VindliiyabAsinl Dt;vi at 
BindhAchal (fre AIirzapcr Cut)* Other derivations arc from 
Mndhya, or from "a slave-girL* 

"ITie nnrlheni rai'tge of the Eastem Vindhyas called BtndliAchal cuts 
across the ^uth of JhSnsi| Bind A, and Allahfibdd, w^iih many outlying 
hills, but nowhere rCes above 2,000 feeL The base 
of the hills rests on gticua, while the hills ihenr 
selves are of sanditone, overlaid south of these 
Pr^JvinF^es by baj^dt, the Deccan irapp which has also spr^d north 
in dikes From the hills numerous streams flow^ north or north-cast 
towards the Jumna, of which the most important are the Belw'A, 
DhuisAn, Hirma, Ken, BAghainp Paisuni, and Southern Tons. I'hc 
geological formation of Southern Bunddkhand has greatly influenced 
the soil of the alluvial plain lying between the hills and thu Jumna- 
This cuntaim a large proportion of disintegrated trap, which gives it 
a dark colour : it is e^pecialiy ada^^ted for growing wheat, and is known 
as "bbek soil,' and in the vernacular as wwr. A t'ariety of lighter 
colour and diflering qualities is known as From Jhansi to Lalit- 

put a soil called rJisr is found, the prev'uiling colour of w'hich is 
largely red or ycUow, owing to the prcacnee of iron in the diiiintegrated 
gnrcissv x\nother soil of red colour is formed from dis-integrated sand¬ 
stone la and though prixluctivc is easily e^ibausted, us it b very 
ibhallow. Black soil h retentive of moistore, but requires inigaliQO 
in tmfa^vTUrable seasons^ and in dry wi:ather open^i out in large cracks. 
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During the rains nnmetalled rcmds aie almost impnssabie owing to the 
tfliaoious mutl formed on them. v\ native proverb says that k:,har is 
lOo wet to plough one morning, and too tiT>' and bard to plough the 

nest day. , , 

In B^dtt, as in other iKwts cn>ssed by lire Virdhyas, numy vartebes 

of stone implements have been found, the relics of prehistoric man 
The eariicst traditions connected with British Iluiidel- History, 
khand iclatc that it was ruled over by Raharwar Rap 
puts. Nothing certain w hnown of tht-se ; but some of the tiumemus 
tanks Ibrmed by throwing embanlcmcnts icrtKs the narrow ends o 
valleys are attributed to them, namely, iKose where tim ernbanVmems 
am formed of uncut stone, the largest is the Bijaiivajfjr lake, situated 
about three miles east of MahobS, According to tnidibon the C^ar- 
wars were followed by Parihars, who were in tum succeed^ 1 ^ Chan- 
dels, a clan which has left many memorials of its rule. Nothing but 
the name is known of NSnika or Nannuka. descnbcd in sescral inscnp^ 
tions a-s the founder of the dyna-sty; but he probably 
first half of the ninth centUD' A-"- Rihik (ettva 

WqioV, seems to have extended his dominioirs, and he wnstrucied 
the RShilya Sflear Make') at Mahobil, with a line temple, now m 
ruins, on its embankment, lire earliest dated inscriptions are ih«e 
of Dhanga (050-^9), who appears to have been the ptiwerful of 
the earl/" Clliwiels. He assisted Jaip 4 l of Ijihom in hts 
invasion of the Ghoani kingdom in m-d according to 
tions was ,ecogni«.^ as overlord by the niters of ^ 

Southern, and Eastem India; but this « ” 2 

Elis successor, Ganda (999-r«*S). *ho app^R « 

Muhammadan histories, also assisted Jaipt ^ Vnii of Ranaiii 
of f lhaani: and according to Firishta he killed the ki^ o 

in rojtjmt sormndcred to Mahmild in k^nl icC 

session of fourteen forts. Kirtti Vamima 1 . the eleventh king (1049 
ra:: 3 r-m"o have been reigning when his Sallaks^na con^er^ 
Kari king of Chedi or Southern Kosal^ t-e kTo^ 

ChamlcI whose coins, co,«ed from tht^ of the M- 
'I'mdition assign.s to him the construction of the 

Hi. l>ri,h« Mj rf f«hr o»iq.nol 
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raided the coirnEr^'. Popiibr irfldJtioti that PuranT^dl lost hh 

kingdom through di^iobcying the four condilions laid on the foonder 
of the mce—not to dnrdt wine, not to piit BnttiinatiJi to death, nr^ 
to form impro|icr marriage connc-xioiw, and to p^e^Jm■u the name of 
The Cliandel dtinsiiiion lay between the Dha^^n cmi the 
wisiE^ the ?itH*rcc$ of ihc Ken on the ^ueIi, the Junnia on the rt<prth* 
an<! the ^'indhya Hills on the east. At times it extended us htr west 
as the Betwa. KUinjar, Klmj ratio, Mahob^ and A}aigarh were its 
great fortresses. In inscriptions the country is sometimes called Jejoka- 
hhukti^ which ho-S l^een contracted into Jfjhoti, from which the Jijhotia 
Brahmsn.^ who still inhabit the tract, lake iheir niunc. The kingdoni 
of Chi-ki'to^ described by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century os lying 
rhurth-cast of Ujjain^ has been identified with Jejika, 

After the Musalmin conqtiext the Clhandels became petty Ra>as, 
J'he coyntr}' was held for a short time by Mewlils, probably in the 
first half chf ihe Ehirtcenth century, and ihcn by Bliars, Tradition 
diows the latter as Oh tiing a Urge j^rt of the Eastern Doilb and Central 
Oudh, and the Fenium historians necord ihe coni|Ucst by Ulugh Kliin, 
in 1J43, of a king Dakk^wa-Mulakl^ reigning from Karl to Kalinjur. 
ITie name appears to be a rsompound of two names. Dal anti Bal, which 
are known froiti tnulltion. Bhars are hjcally said to have fieen 

driven out by a Muhammadan, and replaced by the Klsaijgiirs, furmcriy 
servants of the Chondek. 

iTie BmidelOs claim to be descended froiii Fanchatn^ a tiabarwar 
who attempted to sacrifice himself, as noted ulxjve ; but thek real 
The Bundclis ^ olwicure. They probably b^an to acquire 

power in the fotincenth centuryv first settling at a 
place called Mau+ which has nca be^ defintiely identified, and then 
taking Kaliojar and Kiilpl; but some writenE place them a century 
earlfer, M their power uicreaaedp chiefly in western Bundelkband 
(Ceniial India), the Bundclas con-stantly t-amc into cfdlision with the 
Muhammadans. About 1507 Rudm J^nitap became chief, and is 
said to have been formally appointed governor by Mbar From hii> 
sons most of the great Bundda families deiive their dcsoenl. In 
1 S 4 S Sher 55 hah^ SOr, invaded Bur^delkhand. and k^st his life while 
licsiegij^ Kalinjar. Kirat Singh, the Joiit Chaiidel Rftja, was put to 
deat^ by Islim Sklh, who took the Ton ; hut it apin fell into the 
^ds of the Hundells till in 1569^ Akbar got posscssiion of it, 'J'hc 
undeliB, who were now divided, still held considemblu power and 
were often successful in r«Lsiing the imperwl tioops. Blr Sin^ Deo, 
who ruled jit OrchhS, ftud commenced the fort at Jhansi, incurred 
the ^ul anger of Akbar by planning the murder of Abul Fail at 
k SaKtn, after^Tards the emperor Jtthangir; and 

though he remained ia favTOiT during the reign of ilw latter, he rebelled 
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Jah^, and his territor)’ iras ronfiscaled. The centrnl 
piiit of ButulclkhajuJ was ruled by Champal Riii from Mohok^ lie 
joined in Hir Sin^^h iTw’s revolt, and^ thoiigli altaclted hy forces from 
A^to^ from Allah^lbild^ Eind rmm the DeccaTi, maintained a guerrilla 
warfare near the Betwi. He finally accepted service under the emperi Kr 
and oblained die of Kanch in Jalaun, and< in fctym for assLs- 

tiLTice given to Autangieb at the battle of Sdmogarhp received forther 
grants^ but lost fav^our and yv^ assassinated by his wife^s relations, 
Cham pat Roi's son^ Chhatarsal^ soon bef:amo chief leader of the 
r^undclils, and in a few years, held the whole of westeni llutidelkliand, 
and gradually extended his powei^, taltiri^ KiHinjor and most of what i;^ 
now British Bundelkhand. lie defeatt^ the Impertal troops again and 
again, and in 1707^ on the accession of Shah AUini llahldun was con- 
firmed in all the act:niIsitions he had made. In 1723 Muhammad Khan 
Jlangash of FomikhaEiidd^ while governor of Has ordered to 

bring the Bufideliis to order; and in 1727, after his tninafer to Alla- 
hibad, he attacked them again, laying waste the whole coumry. 
Unable to resist the invasionp Chhatorsal called id the Mjidith^is in 
1729P and Muhammad Kktn liarely escaped with his rife, giad lo 
promise never to enter BundclkhaEid again. When ClihatorHill diedp 
about 173 ^t be bequeathe^;] one third of his territory' (JhSnsi and Jalatin) 
to the MardthSs, and the ref^t was divided among his heitH. Bundel- 
khand was s'alnablc to the Marlthis as it lay cm the road from the 
Deccan to the Doilb, and the Peshwi Baj[ Kao made constant tise 
of ii^ the BundekU binding [hcmselves by treaty to ci>opeiatc with 
him. In 1747 the Peshwi further extended bis possessiems in X’tkh 
region by a fix^h treatyp and nearly twenty years later troops ftofn 
here assisted Shujl wd dauk of Oudh in bis unsuccesaful struggle 
with the Hniish. Uriiisb troops first entered Bundclkhand rn 1776, 
when war broke out with the J.[ajdth 3 s aifer the Treaty of Purandharp 
but they passed through w'iihout retaining any hold on the counlry. 
The liundeL^ then suoceedeil in freeing themselves to some extent 
from the ^^a^^lh 5 power. A G<min or religious mendicant uanicd 
Himmat Bahadur, who had already commanded iroa\^ now began 
Eo rise into jiowcrj and be combined with AM BahSdurp an illegitimate 
grandstMi of Mjl Rachr who was in command at (iwalkir. to crush 
the Bundela chiefs. A long struggle took place between 1790 
iSoa, when AU Bahadur died while attempting to take KiSEinjar. By 
the Treaty of Basscin in i So 2 the Peshwd ceded territory to the Bntiiih. 
some of which wa-S nfterwarvU exchanged for part of the Marlthd 
possessions in Bundelkhand. Another portion of these poi^essiorw 
Was acquired under a later treaty. The iiuboidirfcate ^iarithi chiefs, 
however,, refused to recrtgnire Ehese treaties ; and fibamshcr Hahidur, 
son tif All Bahadur, proceeded to lay waste Bundclkhand and the 
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Jinti^sh l)jstT>eU of MirK5pur atid Benares. Himmat BahSdur then 
ibancloned the Marfltbii:^ and came owt to the BHtish, who granted 
hitn a large trat t along the Jumna between Allakrlml and KfllpT. 
British co-n|X:nited wkh Himtnat Bahadur and drow Shamsher 

BahAdur across the BelwA, and ii^ i ^03 look KAlpT- Shamsher Bahsdtir 
beiiinTe titular Nawah of BAnda with a pension of four lakbstand by 
the end rsf 1S04. ibc c?nunlTy wa.'i fairly quiet. The fort of K Alin jar 
wm captured in i8ta. Subs^nent addilionfi to British IcrHtoines took 
place by and }Mml city wan finally acquired from Sindhia in 

e^tcliange for Uwalior fort and MorAr in iSS6r 

'fbe population of Brilish Bundelkluind fell from e,69j,QCK> in lEqr 
10 2,456,000 in 190T, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent Excessive rain¬ 
fall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
PopuUUen. brought on rust, which damaged the spring 

cropji and caused great loss to the people. The failure of the rains 
in 1895 and 1896 rrisulted In severe famine, and a \nrulcni cholera 
epidemic bit^ke out. The density is only an persons per square mile* 
being less than one-half the density in the United Provinces generally. 
Of the total pojmlation^ 3,197,000, or more than 93 per oenU, are 
HinduSj and only i43,oMt or less than 6 per ccnt^* are Muhamma¬ 
dans* who form 14 per Cunt, of the population in the United Provinces 
as a whole. British Bundelkhand er^tends to the jungles of Ceiatral 
Indira and its inhabitants have a strong infusion of iJravidian bUx>d. 
The principal jungle tribes ore the Kols, Khang^n^ nnd SahariA^p 
who ha^-e become nominally HinduiJied. H he change is, however, 
more nnticeable m regard to sock! cusLonu^ such as marriage rules, 
than in religious belLCfs, which continue strongly animistic. A fcw‘ 
estates ore still owned by MarAthas, but the eflfects of their rule 
have almost dl^ppcared. In HAndA and AllaltAhId the Bagheli and 
Awadht diiilE.'Cts of Eastern Hindi are spoken, while in lliimlrpur, 
JhAns]^ and jAlailn the vernacular is the Bundell dialect of Western 
Hindi, 

While in the United Pronnees, as a whole, the autumn crops cover 
ftn area only about 16 per cent, grater than the spring crops, in 
A^ciatnre Bundelkhand they are nearly double. About one- 
third of tive autumn crop is J&n^r and one-sevenlh 
cotton, and from 50 to per cent, of the spring otsp is gram. These 
proportions vary according to the Seasons, and after good rain the ra^i 
area is largely Lnereased. Irrigation from wells is difficult owing in the 
low spring-level, and the storage tanks made by closing smileys do not 
command large areas. There is only one onnnt^ drawm from the BetwA, 
a protective work which chiefly serves jtlaun. In 1903-4, only about 
4 per cent, of the cultivuted area was irrigated, compared with one^third 
for the United VrtivnnrGes as ft whole. Bundelkhand is thus peculkrly 
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liable lo suflbr fmm deficient roinfall. A carmi ftoin the Ken to isene 
iiandi District has recently been oompVeted ; and schemes to intteaM the 
ftTiter availahk in the Uctwil Caml, which is nt ptesent insufficient or 
the demand, and to open other sources am under considcnitLon. ftthcr 
calmnities an? the prevalence of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and 
tlw growth of a weed or grass called which spreads rapidly jmd 
can be eradteated only with difficulty. Fjimint has thus h^n severely 
felt again and again : and the failure of the rains in ilipiS, which followed 
successive bad years, was es|iecially disastrous. 

The liability to gnood and Irad cycles of agricultural cuiidilions is 
coupled with peculiarities in the nature and disposition of the people. 
Though perhaps not more estravagant than the inhahitanis of the rest 
of the United Provinces, they are distinctly less provident; wil the 
careful cultivation and saving habits of the Jiti, Kurmls, Kachhb, 
Muraos, and Koirfs of Other Districts are not found in Bundelkbi^. 
This may be traced prtly to the liability to vicissitudes already referred 
to, and partly to the effects of the revenue system of the MarlthS.'s, who 
possessed the tract before the ftritish. The most common method was 
to assess a village annually at fixed rates on soil or crops and to mate 
deductions for bmi seasons, after a vnluaticm of the crops of each 
holding. This was a system of racltrenting, as the ralw were the 
hkbest which could be pid in a good season, and it is obviously nm 
a system under which etiher the stamiard of comfort or the prasperity 
of a community- would be lilccly to increase. E*«pi 
IjilitpuT /aAsl/ of Jhansi, the Jaml was chiefly held by indmdud cu ■ 
vatojs, anti or Litge holders of land were few BnUsh rt c 

conferred proprietary rights on the village headmen w o ‘ _ 

managing land and collecting rents and on a few re tions o cne 
shared in the headman’s sjiecial holding or reduced reni. I"® ^ad of 
the dcmiLrid being regaUited by ih*: season, ci n'pd sj-stem o co 
a fixed amount introduced ; latul became 
and the owners, unaccustomed to tlveir new ^ 

debt, and kjst their holdings. It was estimated t at m » 

which became British territory cariy in the nineteenth century, in ^ 
gate equal to twice or thrice the area of the D«tnct 
"duriurthe neat forty year^ Most of jMns, ^ 
later, when more experience had lieeti gamed inrevtnu ’ 

and sale of bod was not allowed till ti 6 i • but e^n 
al Wn«s were not made. Some Undownt-r, had t^n m ^bt e 
the Mamthi rule. After the Mutiny, revenue 
from whom it had already been extorted by the Ore ^ 

In 1867 the crops failed, and in rS6M there .^s famme -J 
of cattle. In tS;* many cattle were lost from murrain .Mtho^h jbe 
settkmeni had appeartd lights it b^me n^essary 
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condition of the District In 1S76. After much discwision the jh^nsi 
Encumbered Estates Act (XVt of iSSa) piis^dp and a Special 
Judge v!3s empowered to examine cbims and reduce excessive interest. 
Tlie sale of a whole estate opemted u a dischai^ge in bai^kmptcy to 
ettirigULsh all debiii due. 4VfiUiy ratati:i> were cleared by the sale of 
n portion only. .\ ^trfkiEig fcEiture of the proceed fugs was the mpid 
iiicrease in the value of laud. 

I’he tixperiment^ though apijarcntly succcJisful, had no lasting eflecu 
Huudelkhand suffered from another series of bad years, commencing 
with rust and blight in ih92-"3f excessive ratn in tS94p and drought in 
and Even in Bind^ w'here the last ^ttfement was luadep 

nui on actual ^assets,' but on a fair average area of culdvaticnp ihe 
pc^puUtiou decreased by loj per cent, between iSiji and is^i, L>ebt 
had become serious in dl parts of the irwet* The Jhansi legislation has 
therefore been revived^ with modifurations suggested by the exj.»ericnce 
gainedp tn (Dnitcd Provinces) :\ct I of 1903, w^lu^rh bos been nj^lled la 
tlirC whole of British Bundulkhand. In addition to this, two new safe¬ 
guards have been otlopted. By (United Piovjikcs) Act ll of 1903 
perTnartent alienatiorts of laud aro forhidden where the alienor is 
a member of one of cerUiin agricuhunil tribes, unless in favour of 
another member of the same tribe^ or where both ptfirtfcs reside in 
the same District and are both members of ogrTcultUirid Except 

where permanent alienatioE] Is altowed^ mortgages and leases sire subject 
to the condition that possession of the land involved cannot be irsins- 
fcired for mure dian tw'enty yi:ars. Sals in execution of decree passed 
by civil or revenue courL^ {other than tho^ie of the S|>tJtiai Judges w ho 
have been appointed) are forbidden, but such decrees may be liquidated 
by usufructuary mortgages for tenna not exceeding twenty years, l.orgc 
reductions of Tcvetmc have been mode, and the assessment of all parts 
of BundelLlmirid is being revised. The new' demand, inst^d of being 
fixed for thirty jcars, will be liable to further revision whenever the 
cultivated area Hmnuates considetablyH 
[\ 4 A. Sniithp "Hliloryof Hundel|i:hand,'_/i?#rfla 4 AewVfy a/ 

(i 3 Sil, p. A. Curininghain, ArrAa^/i^rif/ 
vols. vii and xxi; C. A* Silberrod, /(WrAa/, Astafk Sxteh of Brn^a/ 
j p. 99; E. G. jenkinsen, qf/AJttst (t&ji) ; 

A Cadelb Seff/emt/if (rBBi),] 

Bundelkhimd Agency^A collection of Native States in the 
Lentriil India Agency, under a Political Agent, lying between a/ 49" 
and 26 iS' N. and 7^^ 11' and Si’ 3^ E,, with an area of about 9,351 
sqiwre miles, h bf^unded on the north by the Jalaum Ham^rpur, 
and Blndii Dianm of the United Provinces; on the south by the 
^u^r ^d Damoh Districts of the Central Provinces; on the eajrt by 
the Baghelkhand Agency ; and on the west hy the Jlvinsi DhtiHct of 
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ihe Fro^inces and by port of rrii^allor Of the tdtal aj^, about 

a^Doo square miles lie in the level coiuitry to ilic w€!st of ibe PannJl 
range, while the reiiiainder fidls in the rugged truict formed by that 
bmocli of the Vindhjm Except in the small portioti lyiog north 
of Daii^ the priiici|Hi[ n^ck up to the Faiuss Tunge is gn^fsis. In the 
area north of I>atf 4 and surrounding S^intltarp however thi^i rumiatM.>n 
is covered ^ith iillyvliiin> In the Fann^ range aandsUanes and other 
rockj^ of Uic \^ndh}un series are wul] represented, 'nie mineral ridies 
of xhi^ irBCt may be considerable, but have as yet been impeTfcctly 
eumined. The soil is generally of much lower fenility than in 
being tnainly of the lighter ebssea^ kttown as aiK] rfmJtar. 

'J’hc pt^pubtion in lyoi 1130^,3x6^ giving a density of 13j 
persion^ per square mile. Hindus numbered 1,215^740, or 94 per cent.; 
%Muiialm2Ins, Animists (chiedy Gonds}^ 1^,95^ !• 1^,107; 

and Chrurtian^ Go®, 't^hc AgeiKy cxmtafiis 4t J44 villages and jo towns^ 
of which 7 are the capitals of Stiites, the reirwiniog 3 being Kow'cono 
C antonment (11^5^7)1 Smonoha (5,54^), and Nadicadn (4^443)+ 

For the early history cjf thb tract see Bundmlkha^co. The 

political chaige was cmated in l&ot after the Treaty of Basse!n, a 
Political ofHcer being attached to tlte forces operating in Bundelkhaud 
for the purpose of introducing order m[D the cJvjl admlnistradon. In 
iSii, when the ci^unliy wros settled, an Agent to the (lovcnvor-GeneraJ 
for Bundelkhojid was appafntedt with head^i^uarteni at H^lnchL In 
the head^quarters were moved to Killpi, in 1S24 to Hamfrjjur, and 
in 1837 back to BAndiL In 1S35 the control passed 10 the newly 
apficjjnted 1 jeuteniini-Govemor of the NorthdVesiem Provinersv whg>se 
heod-quiirters were at Agnu In 1849 the stiiserior control was handed 
over to the Coiumissioner for the Saugor and Nerbudda Temioriesj 
a Political jVssistnnt at Jlvarisi holding immediate charge under his 
crder.s. The Assistant was soon after moved lo Nowcosfc^ w'hich is 
if! ill the head-quarters^ the supeHcr control beipg transferred to the 
Resident at Cwalit^r, who at this time held an independent charge 
directly under tbu Supreme Govemment. In t 8 ' 54 « crcaifi.m 

of the CiiSTKAi. IvutA x 4 oj:NCVp the control passed to the .Vgent to the 
Govemof-General for Central India. From iS6j to i&7f the Baghch 
khdnd charge was held conjointly wiKh that of Bundelkhand, the Political 
Assisiiuit being replaced in 1865 by a Political Agent. In x8S8 
KhaniadiianA was made over to the Resident at Gwalior, and in i$96 
ihc CttAUTtt JagTrs with BaraUhdl and with Jaso weft transfeired to 
Raghclkhand. I here are now 9 States, 13 estates, and the isolated 
of At-AMPLJR belonging to the Indore Statu in the Bujidelkhand 
Agency, Of these, only j are held under Ueati®; namely* OfctHHA, 
Datia, and SamtIiax. The remainder arc sanaJ holdings: iminelyp 
Panna, CharjcharI^ AjAiGAan, BrjAWAft, BAO?t^ CHUATAkt'va, 
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SaWIIA, D huh wax, BiJNAt TOBI-FA’rEHFt^li^ BaNICA-FaHaRI, JlCNIp 
LucASip BiHATp BfrIp Aupura, CaupiiiaRp Garkauli, and Naigawan 
ki?LBAi. Ttie japr of Bilhcnp ssuborditiflic lo the Chhatarpur Siatep 
ia held under BritTsh guarantee. The chiefs of the treaty States exercise 
fall powerri- 1 he rnW Elates were created on British assumption of 
Ihc paramount power, after the Treaty of Baasein. I he minor Slates 
wertj during I he early of the nineteenth cenliirj^ tributary to All 
Bahitdur of Tl3nd."l, a gra^f^^on of the PeshwX 'J’hc policy of ihe 
British fioveminetit was to confirm these chiefe in possession of such 
territoiy" ns they held iintlcr Ah Batsadur^. sfubjrect- to condilions of 
allegiance md fidelity^ the renunciation of all views of future aggrandize- 
mentp and the abandonment of all lands acquired subsequeut io the 
death of All Buliidur. In return for compliance with these condirionsi 
the chiefs received saftadF or deeds confirming then^ in possession of 
their States. The conditions vary slightly in the gisc i>f different 
grants j but in all cases they bind the chief to submission and lopUy, 
and require him to govern well, to deliver up criminal refugees, and 
to seize thieves and robbers and surrender them to the British 
auihontiesL The rulers are at the same lime tbble to such conlrol, 
not inconsistent w-ith their engagements^ as the fJriikh Government 
may Me to exercise; iheit rights and powers are limited to such as 
have been expressly conferred, while the exercise of Judicial powers is 
subject to such resirictions as may be laid down by the G-r>\'emment 
of India. In practice the chiefs of the senior san^d States—Pann^ 
Charkhirt, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, BaonT, and Chhalarpur—are usually 
invested with full criminal powers, subject to a reference in cases in 
w'hirh the sentences involve death, tran?^pc’krtaiionj or imprison men E (or 
life. The minor chiefs are ordinarily permitted to exercise powers up 
to those of a mai^islTalc of the first class in British India, according to 
their capability and experience^ The Political Agent has the right to 
reserve h.\f trial by himself all scritwis casts and such other cases as be 
may consider it advisable to deal with peotonally. Those chiefs w'ho 
have not been specially empowered are required to refer to the Political 
officer all cases of heinous crime. In s^iffirdr of arfoption were 
gianted to all the chiefs^ guaranteeing them tbe privilege <k adopting 
heiis in ease of failure of issue, sueh adoption being conditional on the 
payment of certain succession dues (naiianJffa), which lary in individual 
eases, hut ordinarily entail a payment as relief of a quarter of a yeaPs 
net revenue on each direct succession, and half a ycaPs net revenue 
in Cases nf adoption. 

The Jhinsi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
passes along the north of the Agencyj which is interMCtcd by two 
high roads. One of iheM strikes north-west and souih’Cast from 
Jhlnsi, connecting Gwalior, Datifl, Kowgong, Chh&tarpur. and Saina; 
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(he other leads front Banda (in the United I'rovinccs) through 
Mahobi to Cbhatarpur, and to Saugtw in the Centra! Piovinces, 
The Political Agent excicises the {towers of a District Wagistiatc and 
a Court gf Sessions within the Uniiis of bis charge, where such powers 
are not exercised by the chiefs. He is District and Sessions J udge for 
those portions of the Jhamn-Manikpur and Jlmna Bhopal sections of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which pus ihimigh the Oichbl 
State and the Mpurtt and Garrauli and also e'iercises the |ww«rs 
ijf an Appellate and Sessions Court for Nowgortg canlonnieni. 

The Agency contains the States, portions of Stata^ and petty Stales 
shown in the following table:— 
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I Ftuuia 
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bijavriT ^ 

BAcriil 

ChbAtiqUir I 
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Bunder.—r 4 i/uj 6 of Kistna District, Madras. A* BxSOaR. 

Bondi State.—Native State ift the southneast of Rajputiiw, lying 
uunat isuiL. ,,,0 t-'afld 76 * 10 ' Iv, with an area of 

between 35 “ and ah* N. and 75 *3 ' 
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j,?*® !.qu.tfc milus. It is Iwundcd on the nurtli hy Jaipuf Jmd Tunk; 
on the west hy Udni|mr; and on the sogllt and eiist by Kotah, The 
terrilorj' may be foughly described as an irrcgulaj rhombus, traversed 
throughout its whole 1ci>gth from south-west to north^sast by a double 
line of hills, constituting the central HSindi ntng^ which divi<i« the 
country into two almost equal portions. For many miles the pniciptloua 
H<3irp on the southern thee of this mnfie forms afl 
PhyiicKl impa-ssable bamer between the pkin country 

: numely, one 

at the town of Biindsp through which nans ibc rtnad from Deoli to 
Kouh; another a httle further to the east near Js^av(fL\ through uhieh 
the direct rand tu 'fonk passes; a third between Ramgarh ;ind Khai- 
garh, where the Mcj river has cut a channel for itself; and the fourth 
nmr L4kheri In the north-east. The hiEh€^st peak of the range (rjjg^ 
feet above the sea) is at Situr, lo miles west of BOndi town, 'fhe 
Chambal, though it never enters Bundi lerritor>, fonnft for veT>’ nearly 
the whole distance the southern and eastern boundaries of the State; 
it varies in braadih from aoo to 400 yiirds, and in places, notably at 
Keshorai PMan. where it is crossed by a ferry, attains^ considerable 
depth. ItiJ principal tributary from the Bflndi side is the hCcj. I he 
latter, rising in Mewir at an etevaiion of about 1,700 fed above sca- 
icvcl, fliuw's almo.st due north for rj milci^ dll it enler^i Bilndi territory 
near the village of Negarh. Thence it proceeds in a north-caalcrly 
directinn a little beyond DablSJia^ where it inclines almost due east for 
about 16 miles i and then^ turning abmpily souths it cuts its way 
through the central nmgCp and emerging near Khatgiirh^ bends with 
a long and tortuous sweep fkg^in to the cast, and continuing more or 
k3>s pamliel with the ranges faJU into the Chambal in the nordi^taiAt 
otpffler of the State- In this way the Mej drains both the northern 
and -southern portions rif the State; its chief tributary in the former 
is the Hajsen and in the latter the KuraJ. 

The western portion of Bondi is uccupied by schists belonging to 
the At^valli system^ among which arc a few outliers of quartzite belong¬ 
ing to the Delhi s}'stem. At the capital^ sandstones of Upper Vindhyan 
Age are faulted down against the Arlvalli schistS;^ and a few ouitiers of 
the same sandstones are found resting upon the schbis in the northern 
side of I he faulL Traces of copper have been found near DalOnda r 
and iron was formerly wpirked to n small extent near Uhaironpurap 
j miks northnesust of the capital, and also in the north-w^t corner of 
the State at Fag^, 

The Btlmli jungles were in old days famous for their big game. Tod 
tdls ui that Mahlrao KJ.ja Bishan Singh^ who died in *had slain 
upward^t of zoo Hons with his own hanch besides many tigm \ i^d 
boar» mnumcrable had been victims to his lance.^ There arc now no 
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lions in the but tigers and black bears are still found in 

white Icopatds are numerous. Simiar {Ctrfus uHtivfi/r) and fAi/al 
(C a.-wj) died in large numbers during the drought of 1859-1900, but 
are now again on the increusu. 

The climate Is but ritoderately healthy; fevers and rheumatism 
prevail to a considerable eateni. Statistics of ramfall are amiable only 
since 1890 tmd for the capital. The annual rainfall averages about 
30 inches, and has mriod from nenrly 4a inches in 1900 to ij indies 

in iSgo- 

The chief of Uflndi is the head of the Hira sept oF the great dan of 
Chaubiln Rajputs, and the country occupied by ihis sept has for the 
last five or sis cenluriea been known as Klniotl History. 

The Chauhans came from Northern India to Sdm- 
bhir, a town now held jointly by ihe chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
about the beginning nf the eighth century, and after ruling there and at 
Aimer, Bmned the kingdom of Delhi. iTic last Hindu king of Delhi 
was the famous iMthwl Raj Chauh.ln. who wus kill^ in r 191 in 
a battle with Muhamtnad Uhorl. ^Vhile, however, the Cliauhilitt were 
still ruling at Simbhar townrds the end of the tenth century, one 
Ijichhman Raj or Lakhan, the younger son of W.ikpftd Raj, diw 
Manik Rai I, set oat to found a kingdom for himrelf and proceeded 
south-west to NAimt„ Heru his descendants ruled for at^t 100 yjsars, 
when Manik Rai II migrated with some of the clan and settled down 
in the south-east comer of Meirfr at or near Bilmhaoda, MenSl, 

The sixth in descent from Manik Rai II was Rao Hado <=; Har^j, 
from whom the sept take the name of Him. This ^unt differs from 
that given by the Bdndi bards, and by Colonel lad m his 
but is based on inscriptions found at Nadol Acbalgarh, and Mcnal. 
The local authorities say the name' Ham' was a^uined m 

of a miracle perfonncd in the fifth century y - Tiha«,irsi 

guardian goddess of the Chauhins. over the bones JAarfa) of Bl^uraj, 
the srjn of the Raja of Haasi, «ho had been dented by some deni^ 
According to Tod, the date was about ,oaz and ^ 

a person than MahmOd of Chazni, who killed and 
Cliauhan chief, but the latter was restored ^ 

About 134* R-o Dewa or Hcoraj, the second chief aft^ 
the town now called HUmli from the MluSs. 
ledge him .as their lord He may be coitsidered 
State, ami since his time there have been 

Constant feuds and battles with Mcwilr |™ i* _ mwcrful 

century, l)Ut the most darigerotH enemy of the arav was ^ 

Muhammadan dpasty of Milwi. An 
Mindu besieged Ld took BOndi about i 4 S 7 - ^ 
of hb nobl« falling in its defen«. The Rao's youngest son, bhlm 
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Sinftb, was caiticd off by the invaders And brought up a MusalmAn 
undLf the name of Samartantt, Shortly afierwards the Haw com¬ 
menced plundering the leTriiorie& of MAndiu and another artiiy 
sent Again.vt them under the conimand of Samarkandj who took BOndi 
and ruled there for some years till he was killed by Kao Narlyan Dis, 
The nest chief of note was Rao Ser)Anp with whow access-ion in 1554 
commenced a new era for the BUndi State. During the preceding 
200 yeais the I rara chiefs hadt while possessing a certain amount of 
inde^jcndencep been to a considemble extent vassals of the RJlni^s of 
Ddaipur. Their services had been requisitioned by the laiier in times 
of emergency, and had been given as n^uch on acccpunt of the relation¬ 
ship engendered by [uarriages between the two houses as fromi any 
reeling of dcj;endeoce. Rao Suijan had, poss.ibly as governor on lichalf 
of the RAnil, obtained possession of the famous fortress of Rantham- 
BHOR, which wiis much coveted by Akbar. According to MujialmAn 
histenianSp the emperor besieged it in person and took it in a month; 
but the Hindu version is that the siege was ineffectual^ and that .Akhiar 
obtained by stiwtageni and courtesy what he bad failed to secure by 
force of arms- In any case the fort passed into the possession of the 
emperor, and the Bundi chief Is Siud to have received as a reward the 
government cif Bfty-twn districts including Benaa^ and the command 
of 2pDoo. By this transaction the BUndi Stale threw in its lot wiih the 
Muhammadan emperors^ and from this period (1569) the Hara chief 
bore the title of Rao Rijd. Several of SUrjan's successors tfM'pk service 
with the emperors of l>elh[„ obtained high rank, and received large 
grants of land, w^hieh were alternately resumed and restored sts they 
hMit or gained favour, or U>o\l the wtong or right side in the struggle 
for empire. 

In the beginning of the sevcnictnth century occurred the partition 
of HUmatj and the formation of Kotaii as a seijaratc State. Kao Raja 
Kaian SingK chief of Bundi, had given in Jdpr to his son, Midho 
Singh, the town uf Kotah and iu dependencies. 'I'hey joined the 
impcrml army at BuihOnpur when Jahinglfs son, Khurram, was 
threatening rebellion against bis father; and for services then rendered, 
Kaion Singh obtained the government of Bniliinpur, sind Ntddho Singh 
received Kotah and its dependencies, to be held by him and his heirs 
direct from the crowm. After Ratan Singh came Hao Rtja Chhatarsalt 
who wai one of the most gallanr chiefs of Bundi. He ttxjk part in 
many battles in the Deccan (such as DaulaL^bdd, Bidar, GulbaigOt ^c.), 
and wus finally killed leading the ^-anguard of the army of Dari against 
Aurangzeb in 165 8. The new emperor naturally transferred all the 
riJ^entment he harboured against Chhaiarsdl to his son and successor 
Bhao Singh, but after vainly attempting to min him, decided to use 
him, and gave him the government of Aurangdb^. In 1707, in the 
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batik kn AiirangEcb's vacant throne, Bfldh Singhp chief of BQndir held 
a ptmminenl poat^ and by hts conduct and courage oooiributed largely 
to the victory which left Shah Akm Uihldiir ShAh without a ri^-al. 
For these services Bddh Singh was made a MahSrao RajA* a title b.^ne 
by his successors to this day. Shortly afterwards occurred a bitter feud 
with Jaipur, and BOdh Singh was driven out of his cosmtry and died in 
exile. His son, Umed Singh, after many gallant succeeded, 

with the iissbuance of Malhir Rao Itolkai, in recovering hk imtrimony 
in 174&; but he had to make over to the MaraihAs, as payment for 
their services, the town and district tif PAtan, In 177® Umed Hiingh 
abdicated in favour of bis son, Ajlr Singh, who, Khre^^ years later, killed 
Ran A Ari Siogh of Udaipuf when out shooting with him, f a,nturitMi 
before, a dying saii Is said to have prophesied that Mhe ^o and ihe 
Rina should never meet at the a^mra or spring hunt without death 
ensuing,'and the prophecy has indeed proi-^ true; ftjf in i5^t Rao 
Silraj Mai and Rsna Ratun Singh were shooting together in the BOndi 
iungles and killed each other, while in 171^ above stated, Ajit 
Singh of Band! killed RlnA Art Singh. In consequence of tbC5« 
unfortunate incidents there is a feud between the two houses^ which ii 
not yet forgotten. Ajit lived for only a few a^onths after the event lo^t 
mentioned, and was succeeded by hh son, Bishon Singh, who gave 
most cfikienl aidstance to Colonel Monson in his disastroui 
before the army nf Holkar in 1H04. thereby bringing on h.mself the 
fipecial vengeance of the MarSthS leader. From that tune up to 1817 
the MarAthis and Pindaris constantly ravages! the State, exacting 


tribute and assuming supremacy. 

On February 10, iSiS* a treaty was conduded with Bishan Singh by 
which the state of EOndi taken under British protedaon The 
tribute formerly paid to Holkar was rcinitted, and Ll 

tlial chief in Bflndi were also Tcstoied to Bisban Smgh 
aijnscd to pay to the British Goi^criiment tbe tTibuEc he Iwd been 
to S^dhia, This «as e*«l at Ra- Sa.ooo a of 
half ™ on aixoEml of Sindhla's share (mc^thirds) of the revenue of the 
Pitan dtslricl, which Government intended to ratore to Hdndi. under 
the iKlief that it liad been usurped by Smdhta. >\hc^ 
found that Sindbia had not usurped this Portion of thc^^d^ct, 
but had received it from the I'cshwJl, to whom it , nnntile 

Biludi for assistance rendered in expelling a usurper» ^ ^.,i „ 

by Band! ™ reduced to Rs. 40,000 a year. ^ 
when, with the consent of Sindhia, his share t e ^ r 

mude over tn perpetuity to the Bflndi chief „ iftiiv of 

of Rs. 80,000 Vjear to be cyedited ,0 Gwalior. Uruler the tt^ly of 

tSdo with Sindhia. the soverelgiiiy of the tmet m question w« t^^ 
ferred to the nrilish Goicmment, from whom Bilndi i)0« holds as 
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£k |)cr|>ctual fief, subjeci to a payment of Rs. &o,«jo a year^ in addition, 
to the tribute of Rs, 40,000 |iayable undtjr the treaty of iS r&, 

Bisban Singb died in iSat and was succeeded by hia son Eilm 
Sitigb, then itn years of age. ^ftie murder of his minister, Kishon 
Ram, in 1830 by an armed party from Jodhpur would Itave probably 
caused hostilities between the two States but for the intervention of the 
British Government* hlaharao Rftja Rifm Singh's attitude towards the 
British Govern iiient during the Mutiny of i8|7 was one of a|jathy and 
lukewannness^ which in the case of the rising of the State troops at 
Kotah amounted almost to an open support cf the rebels* calise^ due 
in some measure to the fact that the chief was not on good terms with 
the Maharao of Kotah. He, how^cver, received in iS6a die usual sa^aef 
conferring on him the right of adoption^ w-as created a G.C.SuL and 
a Counsellor of the Empire in 1877+ and a CI.E. in 1S78, His rule 
w'aji old-fashioned but popularp and uus rcnmrkable for the strict 
Integrity he evinced in all liis actions^ He himself was described as 
the most coaservative prince in conservative Hajput^, and a grand 
specimen of a true Rajput gentlemnn. He di^ full of y-cars and 
honours in jSSQj having ruled for nearly sixty-eight years, and Wijs 
succeeded by hiss son, Haghubir Singh, the present MaMnio wlio 
was invc^ited with full governing powet^ In 'rhe only recent 

event of Emportance has been the great fiunine of 18^-1500. The 
administmtion is conducted largely on the same old-lkshioned lines. 
His Highness was made a K.CSJ- in 1897 and a G.CXE. in 1901, 
and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns^ he has no surviving sonSi end 
his nearest relation is his brother. 

The nmrijbcr of towns and vilkgcii in the State is 819^ and the popu¬ 
lation at earh of the three enumemtions was; (188O 354,701, (ZS91) 

Population. «^d {1901) 17 ip? 37 . The decxea.^ of 42 per 

wit. during the last decade was due to the great 
famine of 1899^1900, and to the outbreak of a severe type of fc^cr 
which followed it. The Slate is divided into twelve /jAtI/jt and con¬ 
tains two towns, Bundi and Nakn’wa. The table on the next page 
gi^'Ct the chief stab^itics of p(>pulation in igotr 

In 1901 Hindus numbered 156,359, or over gi per cent, of ibe tom!; 
Musalmans, 8.377, or nearly 5 per cent.: and Jains, 6,482, or nearly 
4 per cenL "I he language mainly spoken is knowti a^ Hdmotl, a form 
of Jaipurl, whicli Is one of the four main groups of Rajasth^f 

The most numerous ciste in the State ts that of the Mliiis, num¬ 
bering 22*000, or about 13 per cent, of the total. They once possessed 
a good deal of this territory, and were noted os daring and tJtpert 
plunderers, dacoily being their profession and their pastime ; they have 
now settled down and become very fair aigTicuilturistSi and sotdierii. 
A wild tract of country fn the vicinity of the cantonment of Deoli is 
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called the Mini Kheiflr; it consi^its of «vert! villages ^longii^ lo the 
BQodi, Jaipur, and Mewflr States, which are inhabited by Parihlr 
Minas! Of Minas who claim descent from the Paiihar Rajputs wlio used 
to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur, Owing lo the civilizing influence of 
the Ocoli Irregular Force, now the 4Jnd (IkoU> raiment, the Mina 
Kherar ts at the present lime as peaceable as it was formerly turbulent. 
After the MinfUs Cftmc the r.fljais (*8,0*0), who ate catilevdealcrs and 
breeders and agriculturists; the Brahmans (i7,000), the Malls or 
g^trdcLiers (i3,*o*), the Mahnjans or b;inkcr!i and Imders (J 1,400), and 
the Clianiars or workers in leather (10,700). Taking ihe population as 
a wluile, more than 53 per cent, live .•wlcly by ilje land, and many more 
arc piinially agricuIttirisLs. 
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In the northemhalf of the State the soil is for the 
stony, and dependent on the rainfall for moisture I gcMmltv speaking, 

iht onljf harvest here is the ^ Airittdttirfl. 

rains Callpand gathered ab<iul October. The sout era south 

half of Bdndi is, on the other hand, nch 

eastern A,AHA are coveted almost entirely with a nch black 

capable *>f producing almost any crop, while m other parts be soil is 

a %ht samly ham rendered fertile by means of nunienjus wclb 

The principal rains ernps are n.aire,>r-V. and ) while m ihe 

cold season wheat, barley, jpnni, opium, ^ of 

area ordinarily cultivaled is fslmialetl at a _ 4 

wh^b ,7a Jo^aer wheat. Ld "«*tble 

CaiLti^ ponies-p stseepp ftoats. artd c?imeis a 
■numbers, e&.stiinige ts abutidiuit in Cffdiivny years. 
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'rh*i area irngated is abom 7f sqiiare miles, almost cntircljp' ftom 
If cits, of which there are abwii 10,000- ljy.ihcm buckets dratm op 
with fl rope and pulley by bullocks mov ing down an inclined pLme are 
universally used for lirilng the water. The only irrigatum tanka are 
those at Jtindoli and DugHri. ^shich me sjiid to imgale 1^0 and 
600 acr^ respectively. 

Latge tracts of IJi^ndi are wotidlafld, aiwl the lotat forest arisa is rc- 
lumt-d as about Sgo square The commonest trees are tbc Uaft 

CaraAii), (A 

dAdk {J?si/ta iBoisifi 

rj/a). w/ iTr^jfia 

AzijdirttMa), /(M/ Trfigii>ut\ Aar {Ftoa ^ugakHsh), aonia 

Emhika\ laumnnd, arid kndu {Dhipyr&^ 

'l*be Torcsts are not systematically worked^ but ate fairly protected. 
The net forest revenue is about Rs. 4,000. 

The iron mines in the north-west comer \iiereai one lime csteiwively 
parted, but are now deserted, limestone admirably adapted for 
building purposes is found in sevend parts. 

'Fhe nianufaciures are unimportant, 'fhere is a ctitton-press belong¬ 
ing to the State at Baori, to miles from Deoli, in 
Trade and which on an ai'erage about 44,000 maiands of cotton 
CD mm uni can ns* pressed yearly at a proBt to the Darbii of about 

Rs. Ji.oooi In the working st^n fro hands arc employed, 

Hlic chief exports aie cotton, oilseedi* spices, opiitm+ hide*, guni, 
wool, and gM ^ while the chief imports tiKludc piece-goods, sugar, 
dec, salt, and metaN, 

There is no railw'ay in the Slate, the nearest stations l^eing Nastrftlidd 
on the Rajpuiaim-Malw^ line, Sy miles north-west of l^fsndi town, and 
BAran on the Indian Midland RaiU^y, 65 miles to the south-east. 
The NSgda^M ultra line, now under construction, will, liowevetp traverse 
chc eosiem portion of the teirilory^ while the propr^sed Banm-Ajmcr- 
Marw^ Railway, the earthwork of which wiL'i practical ly completed 
during the famine of 18^9-1900, is to run clone lo the capital, 'fhe 
total length of mcmlled roa^ is nearly 47 miles, and of unmetalled 
roarls 9J milcs^ all maintained by the State^ There are, in ftdtlEtioflj 
the usual cottnlr)^ tracks. The only Brilish post office is situated at 
ihe capital, but the Durbar has a local postal system of its own. 

Famine is an exceptional occurreiice. Distress Is said to have pre- 
^-ailed in 1&35-4,, while in 186R-9 there was great scarcity of fodder and 
two-thirds of the oitttc jicmlicd. The State sufifered 
* severely ht £899-1900, and itwnsnot until the famine 

had w'ell advanced that the Daihir mi^e any pmtticol effort to relieve the 
prevailing distress Grain, fodder, and water were alike deficient. One- 
half qf the catik arc said to have died, and^ excluding cholera and 
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smnll pox. the death rate among hvinum beings was higher than ir 
shoeUl haw bwn. Mow than 3,o«,o« units 

aixl 7 S 4 «» poofhouses ; the toiid direct expenditure by itto UaiUir 
exceeded 5-7 bkhs, while land revenue to 

remitied In addition, a furiher sum of about 1 ■» Uths, gmnted by the 
committee of the Indian Charitable Relief Iwnd, was si«nt in giving 
extra food to the pe(}ple and providing them with bullock^ gram, &c. 

The swe ii gTereod hr Ihe M.blr.0 RAjS. -ue.a<Kl hr • '«rA 
rtkh inlivided inlo Sve depirtiucnB under fire eoikiOB niembcn. 
The iwelvfi fakslls arc each under a /■uAfl/dar.^atid 
smaller anbdivistofis are under and shti^- . 

For the guidance of the various courts of justtee the Stale 

rtmWI id Ci«l codek hk-ed Oh J coS 

country, and the similar enactments of Rntish India, TTic low^t cou 
is that or the whose jurisdletion b confined to 

^ ,:.i aUnrwHinf nettv civil suits not exceeding Ks. 35 in talut, ana 

on the criS sid^ can |>ass a sentence of one 

nr fin., nil lo Rs II- Next come the courts of the tahsmn, ttic 
Nbenwa, and of an oRbbl known ^ 

petty cases occumng in the not exceed- 

the «me criminal powere as ihe^^ 4 

im Ks- 200 IT! Vtdm. ihtf ci>ii ^ ^ It ihc 

tho« of the J/aAm iff S si! the courts men- 

cajMtal; they hooT appeals agaii^th _ I ho civil court 

liooed above, and ^ In Baltic, wliile the eritninal court 

decided suits iiol exceeding 

can punish with ^ final appellate authority 

■me highest court is that 0 the JS^ers of the twr, 

in Ihe State f it dispoii*s of all cases ^ MahSrao Kaj& 

iribunaU last rnemioned, and when presided oxer by 

can pass sentence of death. 

The nomtal revenue « J ^ l^ilihs ; and eustotns. 

(including tnbute from 
r-S bVhx- The ordinaiy expendi ure is a^S 

being; cost ofesiablishmcnt ^"'1 l,o„t:ho!d expenditure (in- 

police, 1-3 lakhs , tnbule, ' * principally to 

eluding the ehiors pnvy purse), British 

faniinc^f 1899-19«. ‘I*' ^late owes about a bitn 

Government, but lias ample assets- 

Bundi has liad a under different names. Vp 

Alim II, and there have been van _ State 5 namely, the old 

,,,, 

ruj«e struck between 1 7 S 9 ’ 
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eleventh year of Aklttr II; the Eim ikdAi, struck between 1859 and 
1386, and named after the tatc ctiref j and the Aaiar first coined 
in 1SB6, and so called from ilie dagger (jfrir/sr) on its obverse. Of these 
coins, the Gy^mh ta»a was always largely mijM-d with alloy, and was 
therefore used for charitable {Hirposes, weddings, S:t; but the other 
rupees were at one time or another of tile some value as the Britiiih 
rupee. I’h* Bondi rupees dcprecinicd to such an extent that, in 
rS95^r9«j, 163 of them exchanged for 100 British rupees. In 1501 
the Darbir declared that in fuiurc the sole tegat tender, be-stdes British 
™n, Bould be the Chthnt which it proceeded to coin and issue, 
ThiJi rupee {5 said to be of pure silver, and now exchanges for 1 si 
British annas, 

The land revenue was formerly collected ptnly in cash and partly in 
kind, but since 1831 has been paid entirely in cash at rates then fixed 
by the iJarbar, iTiere arc said to be 14a different rates for *wef and 

^ distance of 

the field from the village site, 'Jbe maximum and minimum rates 
per acre are : for * wet' land Rs. 14^,4^ and Rs. a-3^0. and for 'dry' 
Rs. 8 and annas respectively, all in the local currency. In the 
aras, composing abjut two-thifds of the States the cultivator, so 
mh® demand regularly, is not disturbed In bis possesision, 

Jhc MawcH nowfewin number, are abiiys Kijpuis; they hold a few 
and in rettim render muiCelliuieous semccs. 
sma I quantities of grain from the cultivators of their 

iiwi^ Lto one-half of their 

!?. k* (haushtami, aa caHed (Vom the lenl 

iheii- ™ ^*:n fixed at one-founh of tbe produce of 

Thfyv and their number is cotuparatEvcIy large, 

TtheT.!-- t““ “-iPCrf-nrll.e «,Jd«.L 

ans eifffiiwlreoyive no llerqui^tes from their villages and 

Rlbu^LaS in^ rttalions and connexions of the chief, by other 

to Dcrfortn sfwvV*^ k ' ret'l’free, but the majority pay tribute; sill have 
tiruiCnts. hut ih' ^ ^ person and with their con- 

the chief than on'* dependent rather on the will of 

able Ins. infantry; there are 48 aerviesw 

fiolice force consists of jas nn;|]| unmounted. Of these, yy 
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do duty at the capital and the remaJndLT are distributed over 13 /Mfnis 
in the rest of the EtateL The Ccntml jail lias accommodatioo for 149 
prisoneris and there are aftmll lock-ups at the head-qijartcTs of each 

Jn fC-^JCCt of the litemcy of its population BOndl stands fifteenth 
anton^ the twenty Stales and chiefahips of R.^Jputana, mth j-5perccnL 
(4-7 males and 01 female) able <0 read and w rite. Oni^' two educa¬ 
tional institutions are nmintained by the State : nainely, a high school at 
the capiEalp and a ^niall vernacular school at Naenwa, w^hichare attended 
by joo boys, of whom 60 study English. There art saM to be about 
la indigenous schools under private markagement. The total State 
expenditure on education is about Rs. a ycar+ 

There is but one hospital^ at the capital; It is maimained by die 
I>arbiF at a cost varj^ing from Rs. JiSog to !Rx 2,500 a year. Vaccination 
is nowhere oomputsoryTi and is everywhere backward. A staff of two 
vaccinators is kept ups which in 1904-5 successfully vaccinated only 
561 persons, or about 5 per i^oco of the popubtiorip while the average 
number vucoinated In each of the previous five years was but 164. 

voh i under re\isiDn)L] 

Biindi Town.— Capital of the State of the same name in Rajput^ 
anot situated in 25® 2f N. and 75® 59'' E^p about 100 miles southneast 
of Ajmer city. It is said to be named after a Mina chieftain called 
Banda, from whose grandson it wtis taken by Rao Dewa about 1J42, 
Population (1901), 19,313. I b>wri possesses a combtned |«3st and 
telegraph office, a jail* a high school attended by 16& boys, and a hcKpita! 
with accommorbtion for 11 in-patients, sn which 9,,i63 cases were 
treated iri 1904 and 34j openitions were perfonned. 

Bcndi is ane of the most picturesque towns in R^jputftna. It Is 
situated in a gorge nearly surrounded by w-oodcil hills, and is entirely 
enclosed within walled fortifications through which ingress and egress 
arc oblaiiicd by means of four gateways : namely^ the Bhairon Gate ejn 
the wesit, the f’hao^n fiatc on the south, the P^ton Fol on the cast, and 
the ShQkl Baori Gate on the north. The streets and houses rise and 
fall with the unevenness of the ground^ and some of the suburlis have 
crept upwards on both of the northern slopes. The princi|;Kii boair^ 
nearly 50 feet in width, runs throughout the whole length of she town, 
liut the other streets are narrow and viiry irregular, 1 he iialocCp rising 
up above the Xomi in pinnacled terraces on the slope of a hill havingan 
elevation of over 1^400 feet above fita-levcl, is a striking feature of the 
place. Tod writes that, throughout R,ljpulJlnat which lioasis many fine 
palaces, that of BQndi 

* is allowed to possess the first rank, for which it is indebted to situation 
not less than to the splendid addibon!i which it has continually rts:eiv«I: 
for it is on aggregate of palaces, each having the name of its founder^ 
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untl }'t:t ihv whole so wt>|| hjirinonixes and the chamcler of the arcbitci:' 
sure is so unifonn that its breaks or fantiuies app^r only to arise froin 
the peculiarity of the posiiiott and serve to divcrsily its b^utics.' 

Above the p.ilace is the fort of TlkrSgarh, and 3 spur of the same hill is 
surmounted by a large and very bandsomc (hkatn^ called the Sfliaj or 
‘ sun-dome,' whose cupola rests on sixteen pillars and is about lo feel in 
diameter. Beyond this to the north-west lies the Phfll Sigar or ‘ dower 
tank,' and a small palace, die summer residence of the chief; and to the 
south-w'est of this is the Naya Blgh or Hajnutgbilas. To the north-cast 
of the town is another tank, the Jet Sagaror BaTaTalaa,Dn the embanlt- 
ment of which stands an open palace called the SUkh Mahal: and a little 
farther on is the Sitt Bagh, the place of cremation for tlic Bilndi chiefs, 
Itii mediately to the cast of the town rises an abmpit cliff 1,436 feet above 
the sea; and on its summit is a small mosque said to have been built 
before the Jlira Biijputs came here, and called after MliSn, a Muham¬ 
madan Saint, whose tomb is at Ajmer. 

Bundn,—Town b the Khunti subdiiHsion of Ranchi Hisiricl, 
Bengal, situated in 3^* to' N. and Ss* 36' E. Population {1901), 5,469. 
Hundu is the centre of the lac industry in the IHiliict and a fiourish- 
irtg trade mart. 

Buner,—A tract of country lying between 34° 33' and 34'’ 37' N. 
and 72“ 15'and 73“ +3 E, on the north-east border of PeshHwar JJis- 
trici, Nenth-VVest Ffojitier Provinea Its boundaries are: on the north, 
Swat Kohistlto; on the west, Swflt and Sam KUniiai; on the smith, 
d^ndent tribes and Peshawar District; on the east, the Bkclt Moun¬ 
tain and Hasiira District, Political control is exercised by the Deputy- 
Cbmmi.ssioner of I’eshaw'or through the Assistant Commissioner at 
MardSn. Buner comprises the basin of the Baiandu river, which 
joins the Indus near AmB The main valley of the Barandu is about 
10 miles broad, well cultivated and level; and though the side valleys 
arc rarrowM and less fertile, they are better wooded The aloofness of 
the inhabitants nrising from the f«ct that no trade arteries iweree the 
country, is very marked. They .ire, however, cecognizeil by the clans 
who live (astween Buner and Peshlwar District, such a.s the Oadiins, 
Salarzrti, Ehudu Ehcl, fire,, as the head of their confederacy, 

1 'he history of the tract k given b ihe article doling with Sw at, 
Buner with the neighlhiurirg countries was induded in the aiidenl 
kingdom of Ldyflna, and abounds in archaeological remains of great 
rater«t, which dale from the Buddhist era- The places m.B,i interest¬ 
ing from an arehacolcigical view in Buner, or in the lerrilory of tribes 
^pendent on it, are hfahulian, Banj, Asgmm, Panjkolai, (lumbatai, itnd 
Gif«rai. iMjihiban lias been conjecimnUy identifted with Aomosi the 
i«k teieged by Alexander • but ilur latest view, that of Dr. Stein, who 
visited hfahftban under tribal escort in 1904. i* that die topography of 
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Aomds ii iii«tptjlicabld to jVtahftbaiv nnd that the rtal Aorrt<^ if ihere be 
such a placet be sougbi elsew-here. In the same tour Haoj wis 
OKjitniricd ; and the suggestion has been made that it is the famous 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage, at which a shrine was buili to comiiicmo- 
rate the offering of his body by the Buddha to feed a starving tigres.^ 
'I'he biiildir^gs described by the (rhtnese pilgrims are now completely m 
fuins and all sculptures have been removecL 

Hre ruins at Asgram aje of some interest, and the place has been 
identified w [ih the Asignimma of Ptolemy. Buner proper was traversed 
by Dr. Stein in Januaryv iSp 8 . wish the force dispatched for the panish 
went of the Huncrwals. In the report then published reasons were set 
forth for the identification of Panjkotai with the site of the fionous 
Mah^wana mona-stery described by the Chinese pilgrims, of Gumbatai 
[I'uTsak) with the Mosu monastery and shrine, and of Girltrai with ihc 
shrine commemorating Buddha^s mnsoming of a dove^ al^ a place 
of pilgrimtigi^i 

Bunerfl+—'Estate and chief town thereof in Udaipur State, ItAjputino- 
Sfe Bankha. 

fiurdw^n Divisioti.—A Division or ConmiissionershTp in Bengal, 
lying between 36' and 14" SS' N. and 36 ° 33' ^ 

Division, which covers an area commonly known os West Bet^b 
includes all the Districts of Bengal proper west of the BhJtgtrath|t the 
earliest known channel i»f the Ganges, and correspontis roug ) to 
the ancient Kirh and Tamralipta^ Ths Bhlglratht, called in uwe^ 
reaches the Hooghly, separates it from the Presidency Division, and it 
esiends along the right banh of this river to its mooih m the Bay of 
Bengal. It ts bounded on the south and ivest by the sut^priwiiices 
of Orissa and Chota Nilgiujr, and on the north by rhe SantSl laigana.s 


and Mur^hid^b^d District. ^ . a e r 

Though outside the Gangelic deitu, the eastern portiori o t e rac ih 
low and of alluvial formation. Farther wc?it, literite tiegms to p^omi 
oatt-v and the surface- rises and becomes mure and more ua ^ 
rocky until at hist, in the west of Blrbhiflmp Burdwin, an u r ^ 
Midnapore, it embraces the eastern fringe of the Choii Nagpur platcfl . 

Since the Division was coONlitutL-d in 1854, the h ^ 
been several times moved between Burdwao, Howrah, Ht^ly, _ 
llhinsuta. They were finally iTansJerreti to Chinsuta ^ ^ 

table on nest page gives details of the afinai jfflpulatio^ a n re^ en 
of the ,ia Districts of which the l>tviaion is compos^, 

J’he recorded populaikw fell from 7,6o4,fi^' 

-anr, but rose a^in to 7.68^.18^ it. tSfIt- 

Division sulTered severely from the ravages of the iurtfinous ^ 

fever («r BuvpwlH DiSTRicrX i^hieb broke out nearly Ulf a century 
ago and caused a terrible mortality. UunoB the last twenty year, the 
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^dually died out^ and the |Kipulalion is ftt pmsseni rapidly 
increasing. There are now 591 mhabilants to ihe square mile, Jn 
T901 Hindus cqnstitnted per cent, of the popukdon^ Musaliti^ 
13 per ceni.j and Animists j|pcr cent.^ while there were 9 p46j Chriit- 
Eianst of whom half were nntires. The Division is peopled laf]gely by 

cm^ closely allied to the tribes of Chotl N^igpur^ such as the 
Hauri, Kaibartta, Kora^ Sant^], It Ls also the home of several 

distinctive castes with claims to a higher rank in the Hindu sociaJ 
system, such as the Aguri, Kukli, Sadgop, Kayasib, and Rftjii, and is 
the head^uafttr? of a well-known snh-caste of Brlhmans. 
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'I'hc Dinsion contains 27 toum and 14,^69 villages, ihc largest 
toiiKTTs being IfmvRAH, the gnat suburb fjf Calcutta (population, 
^57>S94)p Herampore (44t45i)p BifanwAS (35,022]^ Miiinaivire 
(J3pt4<*], Hocpgklv with Chi SSL'R A {49,383), and Bankvra (40,737). 
^ BhA fiiRATHip the old channel ^ the Oangcs, is still the sacred 
stream of the Hindus, TfiiBEJii oikI Taka res war in Hooghly District 
possess cDnsideublc reUgioiiA itnportance, and in Blrbhilm ses'eral 
localities am associated with the legends of Hindu rnjibologj’. ']’he 
whole of the strip estendiitg along the west liank of the Horghly from 
north of Hooghly town 10 the south of Howrah is of great historic 
interest, comatning tlw sites of the old eapitiil of Satcaos and of 
successive seiilements of the I’oriuguesc, English, Dutch, French, and 
Danes at UAndel, Hooghty, Chinsur.i, Chondernogore, and Sorantporc. 
1 he Name tract, which includes Howrah, Iktlly, and fiefampore, is now 
one of the niosi densely populated industrial areas in India. 1 'he 
ntirih-wesl of the Division is rich in iron and coal, the centres of the 
industry being at RanIoahj and Asansoi. j the output of coal in 
r903-4 amounted to 4,837,071 tons. Silk is manufaetUTed in Midna- 
pore, Birbhfltn, and BinlsurL 

ITte greater pim of the estates tpf the Maharaja of Jiutdwin {/rt 
JivHiiWAtr Raj) liss within the Division. These were closely asse^cd 
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at Uit ^imc of the Permanent Settlcmci^l* and the pre^nl land revenue 
of the I>tvision thus escecds that, of I he great pauia Divkicjn, which 
i-m nearly double its area and popybtii>ii« 

Bntxlwlji District. — District in the PurdwSn Division of Bengal, 
lying between ^^3“ 56^ and 33^ 53^ 43 ^ and S 3 ° ^5^ "with 

an area of 2,689 miles. It is bounded on the north by the 

Santal Parganas, Bkbhum, and ^lurshidi^bld ; on the erbit by KadiS j 
on the south by Hooghly, Mtdnaijore* and Bankurd; and on the west 
by Mftnbhilnn 'Phe adniinistralive head quarters are at Buhowan 
Town; 

About half of the District is Hat, and in the tast along the banlcs of 
the Bhagfmlhi the soil h walerloggcd and swampy, tn the notih-west, 
however, the .surface unduUleSiand it rs here that the 
fama us KSnlganj coahfteld is situ^tted. I his comfit 
of the District is one of tlie busiest industrial tracts 
in Uengalf and its roat and iron-fields are thronged by miners from 
the neighbouring Districtii^ 

The princijiftl rivers arc the Mmtxlan the Dhalkisor or DwSjkeswnj, 
the Kharl, the BinH and the Ajay, all eventually Sowing into the 
Bhagirathi or Hooghly, which demarcates the co.-item boundary of 
the District. The Barilkar, though not proiJerly sficaiiiig a river 
of Burdwtn, passes along the Prorth wcslem boundary’ for a few miles 
berore its junction with the Dimodar. I'he Aj[ay touches Burdwan at 
its extreme norlh-wesiem corncTj and forms its northern boundary n 
shortly before its junction with the Bhaghalhh 1 he Dwark^Trar runs 
for about 5 miles along the southern comer of the Di&Uict. The Khart, 
a tortuou-s stream rising in the Galsi /’AJwfl, joins the BhfLglraihi ^itic 
6 miles north of Kilna. Bfinka, which also rise^ in the Galsi 
and tjusses through the town of Burdwin, flows into the art a ort } 
befots Its junction with the Bhlglrurhi. I he Kunur, which rtaes m 
the Farfdpur outjiQiit, is a tributary of the Ajay; and the ingar n, 
which flow's through the R^nlgonj fMna, joins the D^ni 

fhe District is covered by allurium, except in the Astnsol subdivi¬ 
sion, where Gondwflna rocks are exposed. 1 hcsc strata cxtcn into t e 
Districts of mnkurt, the SaniSil Parganas and Minbhilin, the 
covering an area of 500 square miles ; lltey have a dip o s 
to the south* and along the southern boundary are turned up an cu > 
by a great fault. 'Phe total thickness is cstiuwiL*^ ui 
th« simtn QK divisible into the Tikheti the 
the centre, .nd the Fflncl«rt .. the toj. 

sitly shales and soft sandstones, nmon^ whmh o«ur, gene y ^ _ 

the base OF the s^up. woU rdk-d pebbles «td holders 
other mctwiiorphic rocks, 'J’he Daniodar senes is ’’“i . 

ascendinB order, into the JJatakif siafie, lUe ironsionc shales, and the 
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li^tilgartj swge. The Barikars colwial chiefly of sandaton^, conglonier- 
aicK, and coal-scams of somewhat irfegular chameter^ thinning otit at 
bhmi distances; bLiok carbonaccmis shaJes with ntimeroti^i bands of 
clay ironstone constimte the ironstone states; and the Rilniganj beds 
are nTflde up of coarse and fine sandstcarLe^ mostly fiilsc-bcdded and 
feldspathicp and shales and coal seams, whieh are frequently continuous 
over consdcrahlc areas, llie I'iiuliet group is composed of greenish 
and grey shales at the bascp superimpfjscd by red clays and coarse sand- 
i^tones. All these groups have yielded plant fossils; and the Fanchet 
rocks contain, in addition, reptilian and fish remains. 

In land Under rice cultivation are found the usual marsh weeds oi 
the Gangetic plain and many sedges. On |)onds and in ditches and 
still streams float aquatic plants and nmny submerged water-wceda* 
'Fhe District contains no forests^ but the latente country is in pkceit 
clothed with coppices of iw/ (,syh?inrfr The villages and towns 

are sunvjuuded by the usual shrublicries of seTni-spontancouji and sub- 
economic shrubs arwi small treeii. Species of figs, notably the 
and the banyan, make up, along 'Kith bwmlioosH.tani’iarind, red cotlon-trcc 

Ot/tna 

the aFtxwTsecnt part of thcAe thickets, in which arc often present she 
palms Fkfftmx and /faranm Hedges aJtd waste 

places are covered with cHmlnrig creepers and various milkweeds* 
Roadsides are often dothed with u Nward of short grasses and open 
glades with tall coarse grasses. 

ljeo{)urds are found in the jungles adjoining the Bhilgiralhi, and 
woIaixs and hyenas are also occasionally met with. 

Exceptionally high day tempemtures are the feature of the hot 
season, the mean maximum rising to ioi®in ApriL llie mean tempem- 
ture for the year is So* Humidity is comparatively low, the mean 
for the year being 77 per cent. The annual rainfall averages 54 inches, 
of which 9-2 inches tail in June, 12 tn July^ and tr^ in August. 

In 1770 tl^ town of Rurtlwau was practically denlroycd by a rising 
of the Dilmodar, and the whole country' between this river and the 
Ajuy was submerged. In SeptembeTii the 1 ^amodar and Ehagirwthi 
flooded the country, causing immci'kSc dam;rge and loss of life; and 
in 1855 there W115 anoEhcr serious flood, when the ctnliankmeni on 
the right bunk of the HAmodar was destroyed. The country h now 
psotccicd by eoibankments along the left bank of the IMmodar and 
the right bank of the Ajay. 

Durdwin lias been identified as the ParthalLs or Fortalis which, 
acoordm^ to the Greek geograplim, wtis the royal city of the Gan^de&, 
Hiftf^ry sewnth century, under the Gupta king^ the 

District formed part of a kingdom known as Karna 
Su vama, and siibscqucntly^ ur^Uer the Sen dynasty, of tlic RArb divisit 
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of Bengal; more nqcentlj' Gepbham appears to have beta the sent of 
a Sadgop dynasty with head-quarters at AmrSigarh, where the long 
lines of ftjrtificatiDii which enclosed the town are still lisible. 

Kurd wan is first rticrtlioncd in Nfuhamru:iikn histories in 157^, in 
which year, after Daud Khan's defeat jmil deaih at KAjmahdl, his family 
was captured in the town of BurdwHn by Aklwr's troops. About len 
years later the lUslricl formed the scene of several engagements lictwecn 
Daud's son Kuim and the imperial forces. In tfii4 [irince Khumm, 
afterwards the tmiKtror Shith Jah.ln, raptuted the fort and town of 
lJurdwIin. Soon afterwards Abu Rai, a K.ipur Khalirt, migrated to 
Bengal from the runjab and founded the Burdwaw Raj, The year 
i6tj6 was mtirted by the rebellion of Subha Singhs zamindiir of Chiiua 
and Ibirda, who, with the help of the Afghans, slew the Rajftof Hurdwin 
and overran a great part rif the province. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth wniury the Mswflthls made their appcaiance at Kiiwa, and 
for the nom fifty years the District suffered severely at their hands, the 
inhabitants frequently leaving their villages and seeking a refuge in the 
swamps. In n6o the District of Burdwiin, together with Midnapwe 
and ChittD^ong, wies ceded to the Hiwt India Company by Mtr Klisini 
Khin on the deposition of Mir Jafar Khan from the governorship of 
Bengal, At that time it comprised the present Dtsincts of Buidwan, 
BankuTd, Hooghly, and a third of Blrbhdm. In 1S05 the Bishnupur 
tamlfiddri (Banlcutl) was iiicludcU in the Jungle Mahals, and in i 3 io 
Hooghly was also sct»afated from it. Numerous minor transfers took 
place until the year 1885, when the District assumed its present 


Some interesting tombs arc found in Burdwfin town and groups of 
Siva /ittgam temples at Burdwin and Kalna. In Carh jungle 
near Senpahiiri in the Kiksa tAdna are the ruins of a fort sold to have 
been built by Raja Chilra Sen; and near BarSkar at the foot of the 
Kalyancswori hill arc temples whose building is attributed to an ancrator 
of the of PincheL The temples at Bcgunia near BarSkar al.o 


d*i»crvc mentidn. * . 

The population of the present District m® decreased from i, 48 a, 4 « 
in rS^a to in iSfii. «id to t,39>.33o in 1891, but rose again 

IQ The District for jears p^puiirioii, 

suffered from Et maTarial fev-cr of 4 verj' virulent type 
to Whkb it gave its name. The real -Burdw^ J 

proved fatal wiUtin one or two days, appear* te ™ | waterlocBtd 
the District is still subject to fevets of a romiltenl ly^ ‘he _ ^ 
tract along the bank of the Bhftgtntthi being tdami 

Cholera is seldom absent and is markedly ^ertne m the 
but there have been no outbreaks of special vioencc Iumtost 

The moitolky due to this cause in 1902 was 1 7 per ly 
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is very pfrei-alcnt^ and 3-39 jwr i.ooo of ihe male pppulndoti were 
afnici^witli the tli^^ease in 1901. The increase of popubtton in the 
last decade is due to the recovery or the IHilrict from the Biatdwan 
fe^>;r and to the industrial deveTopreent of the Asansol subdivision. 
The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below:— 
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Tlie principal tonus are Bf ROWAN, the hefld-quartere, RAsmANj, 
AiANSOL^ KalNa^ and Kaiwa. A romarkabte increase has taken 
place in the Asansol subdivision, where the development of the coal 
trade, espedally in Asamol and BarrUcaip lias created an enormous 
dcnmiid for la^ur^ In the Assmsol alone the population has 
iucrertsed by moire than 31 per cent, since iS^i and by 130 per cent, 
since rSji. In addition to the coal-niines, the iron-works, paper- 
mills^ and potteries attract Labourers in large numbers from BSnkurii 
Minbham, HaMribdgh, the Sanlll Furjiiinas^ Patna, Gay 5 , ShlhlbOd, 
Monghyr, and the United Provinces. On the other hand, numerous 
clerks emigrate to Calcutta &nd labourers to Assam. The vernaciilaT 
is the diaket of Bengali known as RArhL do/i or the western paEois. 
Hindus numlHT 1,231,017, more than 79 percent, of the population^ 
and Mu-saimins 38^,403, or iS per cenL ^ among the remainder are 
11,048 Animl^ts and 1,960 Chrisdans^ 

Of the Hindus, the semi-aboriginal Bdgdis (i98,000} are the most 
numerous caste j the Bauris, another aboriginal race, number t r3,ooo, 
Billhmans m 0,000, and SadgOfs 106,000. The Sadgops, with the 
Aguris (66^000), who have sprung from them, have their head-quarters 
here* I'he ^mUL-s {46,000} are chiefly employed in the coal-flelds, 
thougli small settlements of them are lo be found in the jungle through¬ 
out the DistricL Of the total populatioii, 58-9 per cent, arc supported 
by agriculture, 16-7 per cent, by industries, 1-3 per cent, by commerce, 
and 3.3 per cent by the professions. 

The number of Christians more tLion doubled between 1S91 and 
1901 j but rmtiic Christians number little more than a third of the 
whole, and the increase is mainly due to the large number of Europeans 
and Eurasians attached to the railway’s and DolhVrics. The Church 
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Missionary Society is at work irt Burdwan town, anti the Wi^epn 
Methodist Mission suf^ons a leper (usylum and other chariubh; institu¬ 
tions at Rlnlganj. A Ronmn Catholic mission has a church ami a 
boarding-school in Asansol, where the Methodist Episcopal Minion 
also maintains n leper asyluiUt orphanage, and school; white nt Kilna 
a dispensary is kept up by the Scottish I’ree Church Mission. Native 
Chnstbms nuEiiU&red ip 057 in 1901. 

The alliii ium which covers the greater part of ihe Dwtrict b 
fertile ; but ihe uplands in the west juid north are sterili:^ and in the 
undulating rocLy cotuiiry in the cjttrciue north we:.E 
jnake h the only emp that thrives, 'I he chief 
agricultural statistics for i903"4 ate shown below in srpiare nuiltis 
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Neaily a quarter of the cultivated area is mice cropped. Rice is the 
m«t Importaiit staple, occupying i, 33 i square miles, or more than 
three-quarters of the total cultivated area; the winter rice cenera four- 
fifths of the whole. Both the winter and early rice c™p* are tnuis- 
planted, the latter being generally transplanted at the end vt May and 
cut in the beginning of September, while the w inter er^ is tt^splanted 
in July and cut at the end of November or the beginning of iJecember. 
In the rVsansol subdivision rice is in some i»rts grown only m the 
hollows between the undulating hills; but the slopes ore often terraced 
for rice cultiwtion, the water being retained by embankments, and 
in such cases the crop is reaped considerably later than elsewhcre- 
Sugar-cane, oilseeds, and pulst^ are grown everywhere, and a small 
quantity of jute in the /AJair of K 4 tna and Jamilpur. htai« is 
raised on the wcaiem border, and i,Too acres are under indigo, 
though this crop is dying out. Potatoes are largely growm 

The area under cultivation is more or less stationary, but the atn^nt 
of orchard and garden produce is increasing. An BgricuUurul 
is maintained by the Butdwln Hi; at Pllla nt^ Burdwin town, where 
csperimcnis are conducted under the supervision of Agricultural 
department. Idttle advantage lias been taken of the ^tid Improve¬ 
ment I^ns Act till recently; during the scarcity of 1897. ^ 3 -^ 

was adwuiced, and applicitiions for loans are now becoming frequent. 
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l’h€ cattlfi: ate pooFif aiKi ihcit are no iairgc paslttre-groundfi e3(cept 
along the banks of the BKlgirathi 5 but sitraw and p.ss are pkotiful. 
Annu^il fairs are held at Agtadwlp^ Uddhanpur^ Didiag Bdgnapamj and 
Kincljannatjar; these are primarily religious gatherini^s. but are used 
also for trade piiq^osak 

About square miles in the Butdi^'^n and JainAlpur and in 

the Mem^ti outpost are iitigjited from the Eorn Canal and its dis- 
tributarit^; and clsowhere sumll streams and imH arc often ytiliJced 
for imgationg the vrattr bein|^ liftei.1 njn to the fields by hollowed iree- 
tninks known as In the Kaksa near the iLtmodar a 

few shaJlow irrigation wells have been sunk. 

The charaeter of the coal-fitld ]m been described under Geology, 
The average of 31 assaj'S of samples from different mines gi'fcs^ aa a 
result: moislnrCg 4-80 per cent-; ^clatile matter, 
HLnerob. cwlKjn, Jo per cent; and 

ash, !6 ’^i 7 percent 'I'he field oxtendii from AndAl to Batikar in the 
Aj«uum 4 subdivision. In spite of tlte difficuhicat caused by the seardiy 
of labour and shortage of ift-agons, the mining industry hits made very 
rapid strides of late yean;. In 1903 there were no mines, with an 
output tjtT 759^000 tons, the number of work-people employed being 
^0,566. of ih(se collieries are managed hy EurO|)Cftn companies 

with head-quarter? in Calcutta, but soane of them, noEably the yilrsol 
collieries, arc owned and worked by natives. Most of the pits are 
shallow and are w'orked by a system of inclines; cages are„ however, 
used in aJl the prineipiisl European collicrtejs the deepest pit lading one 
in the I^isergaTh colliery near Baiakai, 'Fhc coal is nsed by steamers, 
factories, and railwayit throughout India^ Most of it is taken by rail 
to Calcutta, whence large quantities are exported to Bombay and 
Colomho. The miners chiefly local Sauris or immigrant Sanu^ls. 
"^lliey are usually paid 5 annas for loading a half-ton tub^ and at this 
latu a man can cam 12 aimos a day. 

An iron-field is situated near B^l, about 1 1 miles north of RanT- 
ganjt and pigdron is smelted at the Barakar Iron and Steel Works^ In 
1904 the out-turn 40,000 tons of pig-iron valued at 17-30 lakhs, 
and 15,000 tons of castings valuetl at u lakhs. The ore is obtained 
chiefly from the iron-Stone shaJ^ of the l^limodar series. Ik-low ihn 
ground the ore is in the form of carbonate^ but at the surface it 
consists of hematite and limonite. 

'rhe outHum of the potteiy works at ROnlgonj was valued at 7 lakhs 
in 1904. The clays used are chiefly obtained in the neighbourhood 
of the coabmeasuies, and consist of more or less decomposed shales. 
A quantity of kterite road-metal is exported by rail from the Kakau 
fAJ/ra in the Asansol subdimion^ 

Silk and cotton-weaving were formerly impoitoitt irnlustries; but 
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ihcy ha%ie suflcied from compctiUon with Eitglish^iruide goods though 
silk is still mantlfactured in small quantities at KAc]h&< Trad* and 
kiinipur and Mcmiiri, and cotton in other pljurcs. tpflnnTfnT,.«|tfMi.. 
Brass work is made at UainhSt, Begunkholi, BanpSs, 
and several other places and cutlciy in Buidwan town. Shellac and 
lac dye are manufacturetl at iMgnagar in the Ausgram fiana, 

'I’hc District contains some important factories. The Bengal Iron 
and Steel Works at Kendwa, near Baiilkflrt manufacture railway plant, 
an<l employ' 1,900 operatives : the out-turn in 1903-4 was 43 t 737 
valued at 24-6 lakhs, Messrs, John King & Co„ Engineere and 
Founders, Howrah, Itave a branch of their busincsis at BarilkM- The 
Rdnlganj potteries employ 1,500 operatives and turn out drain-^pts 
and roofing tiles; art pottery is also manufatlurei 'I'he Bengal Paper 
Milk at lUhiTganj employ 775 operauves, and in 1903-4 made 3,884 
tons of paper valued at 8 65 lakhs. The Bengal Dyers imd Skinnera 
Company liavc opened works at Bansni, near I^niganj, and manu¬ 
facture a tanning extract from myrabolams which is csporied to 
Scotland. Unally, there are three iiil-mills in RUnTganj and two in 
BurdwSn town, the out-nim of which was valued in 190J at 51 lakhs. 

The principal exports, besides coal and ironware rii^ pulses of a 
sorts, rape^ecd and oil-cake, while the imports are English piece-go^ 
salt, spices, and casiornoil. I’lic imports and exports are mostly from 
and to Calcutta, but there is a considerable eeport of gram to the west 
The chief centres of trade are the towns of RASTa.v«j, ^VsAsr^t, an 
Bvrdwas, The importance of KatwA and Kalna has declined since 
the oiiening of the East Indian Railwtty. This now c«mw nwd oT 
the trade, and the railway stations at Memfln, MSnktir, FanUgarh, and 
Guskbara have become important ccnins. 

The E,nst Indian Railway chord-line (broad gauge) runs through the 
length of the I hstiict, the loop-line branching north at 
The Jherria branch extension leaves the chord line at Sit^ p , 
having a station at Baraluir. The Andal loop s^rates fran^c sa¬ 
line nt Andal and goes round to the north of the coal . ^ 

ing the chord at Miput; there Is also an 

Ta^i- From'.Asansol a cross line connects with the Bcngal-NJgpur 

^I^^g^d'irunk road traverses the District for miles i this and 
tjortions of the RJnl^nj-Miiinapore road and tk ^ 

SlUtrampur, are maintained by the Di-stnct boa^ "•rtt-iins in dl t7' 
grant from Provincial funds. The District b^rd ^ ^ 

miles of metalled and 253 miles of unmetal ed ^ _ KaJnj. 

portani bebg those connecting Burdwilii town with Katwa, Uliu, 

Aramb^i^h, md Bankura^ 

The chief watciway i* the Bh 4 giiathi. up which steamcra ply to 
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Kainft all tbc year matid : oountT>^ boaia aLso hniifl down a large quan^ 
tity of grain fronr NSdarkgliitt the principal rice mart in tbe jnicrior. 
There are importaiH ferries o\er ihc Bh^igJniUii and the Dlmodar. 

Burdn'h^n snlfcTed severely in the great famine of 177*+ 186^1 

the year of the Ortssa famine, numbers of destiinle peiTvOns flocked in 
from the surrounding Districts and relief was given 
FKALLne. ^^S^ooo pBTSorut Part of [he District stiffercd 

during the famine of iE7J-4tand there was some dislrc^ss in 1884-5, 
when relief injures kad to t>e undertaken in some isubted tracts and 
Rsi* 7,000 was spent on graiuitouf relief. Again tn 1904 the failure of 
the fice crop caiiseti cdnsidcmble distreas in the KJltwa and head¬ 
quarters subclivisioris. The area alTeclcd was about 376 miles, and 
relief works were oitened by the Diailrlct brwiTd; but at no time did 
the number on relief rise abov'c 3^981. Besides Ibi^ e^t^enditurcj 
Rs. 35,000 was advanced in the shape of loans and 3^000 was 
^l^nt in gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four sub- 
divisions, with head-quArters at Buhpwaw^ Asassol, Kalna, and 
Katw^a. The staff subordinate to the Magistmte- 

Admlnlstritlcn. head-quanens consists nf five Deputy- 

Collector?* and occasionally a Joint Mogisirate. A Covenanted Civil 
Servant MStsled by a Siib^Deputy-Collecior is in charge of the Asansol 
subdivision; a Iieputy-Collcctor assisted by a Sub-Depuiy-Ccjllcctor 
is in charge of the Ktina subdivision j and a DeputyColIector with a 
is stationed at Kllwa. 

The civil courts at Buidwin are those of the District Judg^ an 
Additional Judge, a Sub-JudgCi and five ^[uns^fs ; there are also 
Munsifs at Rinlganj and KiUnAi and two at Kiltwa. The criminal 
courts are those of the Sessions Judge; the District and subdi^^ional 
magistrateSt and their subordinates. Dacoities frec|uently occur, nnd 
petty thefts and burglaries are very common in the Asansol subdivision, 
especially in the neighljourbood of A?ianael 

At the settlement of T^idar Sfal the present District of Burdwln fell 
within various sarhirf^ portions of which were subsequently amalga¬ 
mated into one great sum'mddrj, including tho whole of B^kurit and 
P.inchct {M^hhflm) together wnth parts of HcMghly and Birbbilm. It 
had a revenue of ^0 47 lakhsp and was granted to the East India 
Company in 1760. At the time of the Pt^iancnt Settlemetit in 1793 
the hfihJljdji of Burdw^Ln, with whom it was settled, entered into 
an agreement to pa^ revenue of 40-! 5 la^hs of rupees and 
r 94 bkhs (for up-keep of embankments). He experienced 

great difficulty in meeting the Government demand on this huge 
esDte, but solved it by the creation of permanent leases known an 
/iifffj tenures, whose rent was fixed in perpetuity, but which could be 
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suTnmorily sdld in dcfftiilt of payment, llic /afHtd*irs in their turn let 
their landi! on lease to dar-/af/fMdri to and 

in some rare instances created ^MAdrt/m 'fhe sates 

were at ^^Tst held by the MaKarltJa, but subsequently the tenures T^ere 
rectignizetl by Governtnent^ and by the PatnT Sate 1 -aw (Regobtion 
VI[[ of 1S19) their sale was placid in the hards of the Collector. 
Most of the District w now held in from the HufinWAN RJi;. 

There are also a large iitirnbcr of a/mfna estates, originally granted free 
of revenue by the Xfuhainniad4m goveminent, and other revenue-free 
estates and rent-free tenures, but n'lany of the old service holding!^, 
Ci-gh the lattdSn have been rcsuraedi 'J'he land revenue 

demand of 30 49 lakhs is higher tlian that of any other pait of Bengal, 
the incidence of Rs. ^-10-9 |icr cultivated acre being exceedetl only in 
the neighbouring Dktrict of Hooghly. Nearly all the revenue is paid 
by 5,005 permanently settled cstatcSi but 133 estates arc tefn]>orarily 
settled and 3S held direct liy Governnsfint, the revenue being 
Rs. io,6qo and 3,000 respect svely. Ren ts rule higher than in any 
other part of Bengal, cscept Hooghly. 1 'hey nre lowest in the poor 
paddy lands in the Ramganj and Aisonsol and highest in the 

rich alluvial soil faither cast, ranging from Rs. 3^ per acre in high 
lands to R.s- 9 in low lands* the average being Rs% 3?-11-7^ 

The fotfowing table shows the cdtections of land revenue and of 
total revenue fprincipal heads only), in thousands of rupees :— 
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Outside the six niunidpatities of BurdwaNj Kalna, KatwAp Daiw- 
HAT, RASciOANjp and Asansoi^ locfiil affairs arc managed by the District 
board, with subordinate local boards at Asansol, KaJna, and K 4 iwa, 
In 1903^4 the income of the Diatricl board was a 74 lakhs* of which 
Rs. ijfi 7,000 was derived from rates; and the cipenditttfe was 
3.07 lakhs* of which Rs. 1,94^000 was spent on public woiks and 
ks, ^fpOOCi on education. 

An embankment starting at SllLii, ao rail® west of Hurdwin town, 
protects the left hank of the mmodar. Another important em^nk- 
ment mns along the light bank of the Ajay in the Assreiol subdivision, 
cxteeiding 7 miles from Gaur BSz^ to KaJlAdihi* 4 nnjiss from Bishnu- 
pnr to ArjdnbArit and ir miles from Sitkilhants to S^arpost^* a total 
length of 22 miles. The EnE?r Canal has been already mentionrcd. 
The District contains 20 police stations and 14 oiitposta The force 
under the District Superintendent in 190+ consssted of 7 inspeclow, 
41 sub-irtspcctorSj 59 bead consfciblesj and 540 constables^ indnding 
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IS4 town ^hmikidtlrs ^tionod in tbe six miinieipaiities ; ihere was also 
R mirii! poltK force of 4.918 village waichnicn and 19s dfiffaMrs or 
head watchmen. There are still maiiiy waichmcnp allied phanlrfr^, 
and who hold Land in return for pulice semces; but 

the nWLjority of them have been rcplsiced by paid watchmen under the 
Vilbge Clmnttdilri Act* and the lands are now smder re¬ 

sumption. The District jnil at TlurtlwJSn town has atcommodaiion 
for 256 pnsonersp and subsidiary Jailffi at the three subdtvivitm£il 
ntit-suitions for £8. 

In 1901 the proportion of literates was 8-5 per cent. (iS^a mstles and 
&■£ ftmalcfi). 'I'he total numlier of pupils under instruction increased 
from 45 p 44± b i38r--2 to 47 p 1J9 and 48^084 In 1900-r. 

In 1903-4, 47,434 boys and 3,395 girls were at sehcK^lt being ^a^pec- 
tively 41-3 and per cent, of the children of sclioot-going age. 'J’he 
number of educational instilutions, public and privatCp in tliat year was 
1,41 ip including emc ArU cotlegCp 13& secondary’, 1,225 primaryp and 
48 special schools. 'J’hc expenditure on education was 3*^8 lakhsp of 
which Rs. 23,000 was met from Provincial funds, Els. 57,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from municipal fundsp and 1-55 lakhs from 
fees. The most important institutions are the Burdwfln Raj College 
and a technical schoul in Burdwitn town. A free high English school 
established in i 85 j by the trustees of the will of the Eatu Dabu 
Samda Prasad Singh Rai, at Chakdtghi also deserves mention. Of 
the primary school nine are far the educ.'iilon of aboriginal tribes. 

In T903 the District contained to dispensarieSp with ar^ommodation 
for 108 in-patients; the cases of 56 ,odo> out-patients and 2pO&5 in¬ 
patients were treated, and 3,918 operationa were performedi 'l‘he 
expenditure was Rjs, 27^000, of which Rs. 1,700 was met by Govctti- 
ment contributions, Rs. 7,000 from T>(mI and Rs, ij,ooo from muni¬ 
cipal funds, anti Rs. 4,000 from sub>eriplions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal are^. Elsewhere 
it Is backward, and in 1903-4 only 45,000 ]>ersr>ns, representing 31 |H:r 
Tjooo of the population, were vaccinated, or rather less than the general 
average for Bengal. 

[Sir \V^ W. Hunter, An^/s &/ Rural (x868), and S^uRsftiral 

iJ/ ATri^jiw/, vol. iv (1876); ' BurdwiLn Rij,* Ca/iuf/a Rrptriir 
(1872); A. C, Sen, Agrfn/ffuro/ anJ Inf/Arift m 

RunktfJn {CalcutfOp 1885 , reprinted 1897)^ W, B. Oldham, 

Same Ifisferml irW ElAni^al it/Rurdwthi /Jis/n'A (Calcutta, 

1894); \V. T. Bknford, 'The Ranigan) Coal field,’ Memarrs, 

Surffty f/ I/idta, vdI. iii, part i,] 

Eurdw^ Subdivision.—Kead4|iiarturs subdivision of Burdwan 
District, Ben^l, lying between 56' and i f 37^ N. and 87“ 25^ and 
88^ with an area of 1,268 square miles. The subdivision con- 


lot 

of a tint alluvial platn^ cav^ed with Hce '^J'he po[)ulaLEoti m 

j[;di was 679,411, compared witli 6x9,868 m 1891. It coulains one 
town, Bokdwan (population, 35^011}^ bcad-qiuineni; and 1,688 viU 
Ia^c^ [| is less deti.scf^^ pupui-ited than the rei»t of the Di;>Lnct, 
sup|)Orting onl;^ 536 persons to the square mile, Br4iis and bell metal 
ware and cutlery are nianitfacttired at Ban|]^, and silk and sdrls 

at Meniari; a large annual fair in held jit Kiinchannagart a suburb of 
Hurdwfin town. A coniidcrable /tts^ir silk industry is carried on at 
M^lnkur, w^hich is also an imponant trade centre. 

fiurdwdn Raj^—Estate in Ikngal, cimiprislrig an area of 4,194 si^uare 
miles, in nineteen nimricts, but chiefly in Hurd win, MAnbhUm, Hoogtily, 
and Blrbham. 'l"hc HurdwAii Rljis trace their origin liack lo 1657, 
when Abu Rat, a Kapur Khatlrl of Kotli in l^ahorCi who had migrwted 
Ui HurdwAn, was appointed and hyiti'a/ of HikAbi Hli^Ar in the 

town of Burdw^3.n, under the JkuJJdr of tAiiAAi Hurd waTi4 The sa/ttifi- 
(/Jr who held the estate in 1696 defeated and slain by the rebel¬ 
lious Subhj Singh, but the latter was in his Eum killed by the KAj 
KumAri, whom he was attempting to iiutrag& 'J'he title of Rlji was 
first conferred on Chitra Sen Rai in 1741 : but the best-known Te|ire- 
sentatives of the family have been Klrti Chandra (1701-40), who con- 
qtiencd and annexed the petty kingdoms of Chajidrakona and B^irdA 
near ChAtAl in Midnapore; Tibk ChAnd (1744 7O. 
with the title of MahiraJ AdhirAj Bahadur; and Alahiab L'h.ind 
(1832 79), who assisted the Goi'crnnient in suppressing the SanlAl 
rebellion of 1855* and later at the time of the Miiiiny, and who Wi^ 
api’ointcd a Member of the Viceroy's IjzgislatEve Council MahirAjA 
AfiAb Chanil (1881-5) without heirs, and his widow adopted the 
present Maharitj Adhirij, Bipy ChAnd Mabt.=ib HahAdur, son of 
Ban BiMii KApur. During hiJi minority the estate was administered 
by the Court of U Brds, and was nianaged with conspicuous success by 
kzlja Ban Bihilri KApur, first as joint and bter as sole ntmiager. I be 
^lnharAjA on coming of age was installed In hebmary, tQo^s by tlie 
Lieutenant'Co vcrnor of Bengal, and visited England in 1906. 

1 he territorial extent of the BurdwAn Ziirffiniidn at ihe otewe of the 
seventeenth cenlury was limited to 6 or 7 but MahArAjA Kini 

Chandra, increased it to SJ extending over 5,wo square 

injlesr At the time of the cession of BurdwAn trj the Com|janiy in 
1760, the revenue payable was asst*?ised at Ji*iS lakhs for thrt^ years, 
after which it was fCftssessed at 41-72 lakh-S the i^ease being due 
to the resumption of lands hitherto held a.s Mzt-zat/HK without psiy- 
menl of revenue. At ihe Permanent Settlement the MahAfijA entered 
into an agreement with the Government to pay a revenue of fr-ra 
ks. 40,15,109, and sicca Hs* for //i/AirWAf or repair of 

cmljankrnents. i be difficulty whkh he experienced in meeting the 
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G^ivemmeni demand was uvcntnall^ solved liy the cTCfllion of lea^ 
uTidct the /fiffii tenure. The xnmn conditions oT this tenure^ which 
is of a peimancni characieTj are the hypothecation of the land as 
security for die punctual payment of reriti and 1 Ability to summary sale 
forde&iult. In 1799 the Maliarija gave away a kri-c portion of the 
estate in these leases; and the sj-stenip which was legalijced by Reguk^ 
tion vm of 1S19, was gradually esttended, so that by 1*525 Titarly the 
whole estate had bem leased out in this manner, U'hen defauUitig 
tenures were bought in by the proprietor for want of adetjuatc bids, it 
was formerly the custom to rdet the lands covered by them in fitifni, 
but under the administration of the Court of ’^^ktds they were kept 
under direct management; between 1 891 and 1896 thc^e lands, w-h ich 
axe known as Mas weri Jegularly survej'ed and scltlctL The 

o^K ration!^ tveended lo Hurdwin, Hooghly, and BdaiduriL Pistricia, 
embrating an area of 107 square miles, which was !i4:ttled at it rental 
ofRs,95TOW- 

The Maharaja of BurdwJln is the largest revenuc-jiayer in India, 
the present demand from the estate on account of land revenue 
and cesses being jmj lakhs and 5-3 laJchs ie&|icclive]y. Owing to the 
close assessment made at the time of the Fcrmanent Scttlemcnlp the 
iTtcidence of land reventic in the Hunlwiln estate h remarkably high 
for Iktigak 

Burdw^n Town (BarJAirmafia^ the increasing ^ or 'prosperous’), 
—Head-quarters of Burdwaa District, Ikngii], situated in 23® 14^ N. 
and 87* 51 E., on the ItinkEt river. Population (19^1 )t (exclud¬ 

ing 3,669 persons within railway limio<)j of whom 3 Sj 4 S 3 Hindus 
and 9p44 i MusalrnSns, while 128 l>eloiiged to other religions. The 
town really constats of numerous small vilkge!^ scuttercd over an area 
of 9 stjuare mil«^ and the greater part of it is rural tn character. In 
1814 the [x>pu1ation was estimated at For a tong tinio the 

loHTi was looked u|]on as a sanitarium ; but It suSered very severely 
from the Hurdw[ln fever from 1863 onwards, and ihough now free from 
thi=i virulent type of fever, it is siill very unhealthy. It was the bead^ 
(|uartcn> tjf the L'ommissioniT of the liurdwlii Division from 1854 to 
1871, and again from 1884 lo 1896, 

Ibe tow'ii is first mentioned in history as haring been aiptured hy 
prince Rhurram in 1634,4ind again in 1696 by the Hindu relwl Suhlia 
Singh. 'Fhere are several ancient tombs, the niost interesting being 
those of Pir Bahnlai Sliihi Khoja Anwftr Sliih, Sher Afghan, and Kuib- 
ud-dm ; and a group of io 3 Siva temples constructed in 1788 h 

situated at Nawflb Hat, about 2 miles from the town. Within the town 
itself the principu] places of intcxcsl arc the ].jalaccs and gardens cif the 
MahiriJJL Cutlery' is manufactured, and tltcnc arc two oihmills | a 
large anniul fair is held at K^Incharmagar, one of the subiirbs^ Burd- 
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wiln was cfjriiiiitutmd a nuinidpaJiiy irt tfiSs- 'J’lni income during the 
decode ending 1901-a averaged Rs, 1,1 ^^00, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,00,3150. In 1903-4, nut of a total income of Rs. i,4dtO«i 
Ks. 391,00a triis derived from 0 lax on, houses and lands, Rs. 34,000 
from a water mte, Rs. 17<ooo from a conservancy rate, Rs. 6,000 frofli 
a tax on vehicles, Rs. 4,000 ach from tolls and from rents, Rs. 
from nwrkeis, and Rs. 5,000 from educational insiitutionv The incn 
donee of taxation was Rs. 3-S-7 per head of the population. In the 
same year the expenditure of Rs. 1,10,000 included Rs. 4,000 s|X'nt on 
lighting, Rs, 3,000 DD drainage, Rs. 33,000 on conservancy, Rs. n,ooo 
on medical relief, Ks. 13,000 on roads, anil Rs. 7,000 on education. 

Water works coiistnicted at n cost of 3 lakhs were opened in 1884, the 
Maharaja of Uurdwan contributing half a lakh, and the remainder being 
borrowed from Government; the health of the town hos since greatly 
improved. The town jtossessBs the usual public office^ The Tlistnct 
tail has accommodation for 35® prisoncri, the chief industnea Ijeing 
lurki pounding and the manufacture of oil and ; carpets are alw 

made, and indigo dyeing is carried on on a small The m^asi 

importont educational institutions are the BunJw.ln Kaj toll^e, a free 
institution maintained by the Raj. and a technical school affiliated ro 
the Ssib[}ur Rtiginecring College ^d maintamnl by the District board 
with a contribution from (he municipality. . 

BQrha.-Former name of BaiJiCHAt Tnwt^, in Hllilgltat Uistnci, 


Central Provinces. , ,, ■ v,, 

Burhampur.-'rown in Nimar District, Central Provinces. Sf* 

and town in Muzaflarnagaf District, United 

J’rt^vmccs, ■ iSr^ Bl'UHAna, ^ n 

Burhftnpnr TahsU.-Southem faksil of Nimar Lhitnc^. (Jntral 

iWncea, Wng between 31“ 5' 37 ' K, and 7 S" 57 

,6“ 48' K., with an area of 1,138 square miles. 

igoi wav i, 933 . «>mp«ed witli 81,366 tSgrThe ftrArr/ has one 

town, UfaitASPua (population, 33 . 34 ')■ f ovcmiiic 

villages. It also ctmtains the anmenl fort of Asiri-auh. b 

denrity is 83 persons per square mile, hut the town of 
tains more th^ a third of the whole |Jopul.ati{Mi of the kxdud- 

ir« 737 square miles of Go^mment forest, p per cent, of ‘I*' 

iv uiupied for cultivation. I’he cuhire.cil area m 1903-4 
iuate ndles. The demand for land revenue m the same year was 

! rXU and for cesvt* Rs-. 7 .«- ’J h- 
the Taji a narrow strip of very fertile land, with bills on the north and 
«uth The uppe-r or eastern part of the valley, though containing 
excellent soil, is mainly covered by forest. This land is now m process 
uUuUiieni OR ihu syst-uni- 
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Burhanpyr Town.—Hcad^uartefs of the /aAsil of the same mtne, 
NimJlr District, Provinces^ siiMaled in 2t° iS^ and 76® 14*^ L.^ 

on the Great Indian PcninBula Railway, jio milcft from Bomha>v the 
si^tadon heing at UBbOght a suburb 3 miles distant from the town and 
not included in the munidpaJity* The lowm b surrounded by a ma.'«>nry 
wall Tfith nubisivq gates on the main roads^ And the Tlpti river flows 
nlc>ng the southern side. The space contained w ithin ilie walls is two 
miles in length from north to s^suthi aJid half A mile in hreadth, but 
iniimeTous teniaiixs outside show tliat the suburbs must once liave 
Ijcen ver>^ extensivCp The populatioai at the last four ciiiimerHtions 
was: (1873) 39,^03, (iSaj) ^0,01 j, (1B91) 33d4l. 

including 31,763 Hindus and ii,3|S Muhaiiintadans. Among the 
MusalmAias are a number of liebn^s or cotton-cleftner^ and there is 
also a large Community of Rohris, a soctorGujAltltl merchants. 

Burhln]>iir was founded about 1400 by NilMr KhAn, the first indepen' 
dent prince of ibc FArQki dynasty of Kh^ndesb, and called by him after 
ihe fiinvous Shaikh, Rurh^n-ud-dlr^ of DaulatAbAd. Zaiultlii^d on the 
opposite side of the TApti was founded at the same time, and tailed 
after another Shaikh, ZAm-udniin. HurhJlnpur was the usual residence 
of all the later Fariiki kings, and it was during their rule of two 
centuries that the two great m<jwities called the Jama Masjid and the 
liiht Masjid were built. In 1600 BurtiAnpur, with the kingdom of the 
hamkis, wus annexed by the emperor Akbnr. Under Akbar JUid his 
Mictessor^ Burhanput was greatly embellished. In the 
it is described as A * latlgc city with many gardens, in some of which is 
found sandal-wood, intiabiicd by people of all nations and abounding 
with handicraftsmen. Tn the sun^mcr the town is covered with dust, 
and during the rains the streets Are full of mud and slonu." Burhanpur 
formed the seat of govemment of the Uccean princes of the empini iill 
1635, when Aurangibid took its place. After this event, BurbAnpiir 
became the capilal of the large SWaA of Khandesh, usually governed 
by a prince of the royal blood. The tram^fer had not occurred at the 
time when Sir ThonuAS Rtic, Ambaivsadof in 1614 from James I to the 
Great Muglial, paid his visit to princu FArvCjrT stjn of JahSnglr- Forty- 
Jour years after Sir Thomas Roe'^s visit Tavernier de^fi'bed Burhlnpur 
(or AS he wrote it, Brampour}, through which he then petssed for the second 
time, as ^ a great city very^ much ruined, the houses being for the mtrat 
part thatched with straw/ He Adds: * There js also a great cA.stle In 
the midst of the city, where the governor lives. The government of 
this province is a very considerable commAnd, cjnly conferred upon the 
-Km or uncle of the king. ITierc is a great trade in this city ; and as 
well in Erampour a-s over all the rrovinces^ there is made a. prodigious 
quantity of calicuts, very^ clear and white, which are transported inio 
Persia, 'I’urkey, and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, to Grand Cairov and 
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other pSACCS." The remains of masques and other buildings show that, 
at the height of its prosperitj? under the Mughals, Uurhanpur extended 
over an ntert of about square miles. The city con tinued to pEay an 
important part in the wans of the empire, particukrly in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It was plundered in tIS^ 5 by the .MarAthls just after the 
cm[>eror had left it with an enormous army to subjugate the Deccan^ 
Repeated tiattles w^ere afterwards fought in its ucighhourhood^ until in 
[71^ the demands of the Marithl>; for the or one-fourth of the 

revenue was formally conceded, Hetweeu t7^o ajwi 174a BurhSnpur 
was the head-quarters of the Nizam Asaf who then pijtisesscd tltc 
government of the Deccan, it afterwards belonged to the I^eshwii and 
iiindhm, and was talten by Gerterul Wellesley's army in iSoj^ but did 
not frruilly becortie Hritish territory until i 36 q. In 1^4^ Burhflnpur 
was the scene of a desperate and sanguinary alTray between the Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus. In 1897 a hr^c part of the lowm was desln^yed 
by ftrcp and in 1903 there w^as a severe outbrcalc of plague with 1^372 
deaths, I’hc Blbt Masjid is now' in b bad state of repair; but the jAma 
Masjid, w'hich was built by AU KhSln in 15^^! And visited by Alchtir 
twelve years laterp is a fine building, deconded with stone r^tvir^s 
executed in iierfect taste, Ahmg the river bank the mins of the fort 
rihc tn a gfcal height^, and the remains of lofty halb bear teslimouy to 
the inagnificcnce of its palace. T'he tombs in the suburbs include 
those of MubArnk Shah aiwi Adil Shah, which are under repair. 

IbrrhAnpur WBs creaicd a municipality in 1869. The mufiicipal 
receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs.-65,000, In i903’'4 the income w'as Rs. 63 ,oQOt iiicludtng octroi 
(ks. 44 j00o) and conitervancy (Rs. 7 t 0 <^) / principal items of 

cx|ienditurc, out of a total of Hs. 34,000, were santUition (Rs, t^pOooX 
education (Rs. 6,000), general admin sstratioti and collection of taxes 
f Rs. 6^oooX and refunds of d uty on gcxxis in transit (Rs. 5,000). A syjitgnt 
of water-wffl-ks completed by the Mughal emperor Jahangir in the 
seventeenth century'* Several lines of subterranean welU were C(Mi- 
stnicted to catch the water percolating from the hills to the centre of 
the vnllev, and connected by conduibi leading into masonry^ fcservuira 
Right lines of wdEs can be tTaced. but all except two are quite of 
repair. From the rcHervoir^ w^ater waa distributed to the lawn ly 
a system of earthenware or stone pipcs^ furnished at short interv^s wit 1 
tall hollcjw columns of mnsonry, which served the purpose of stand- 
pipes from which the w^ter «mld be drawn off. 1 he F^ent sc heme, 
which was completed in 1^94. involved the construction of masonry 
channels for the conduits, and the substitution of cast-iron wit 

sluif^valves and stand-poata for the old earthenware and stone channels. 
The work cost t-4j lakhs and the annual mitmtenance charges are 
Rs. jpzoo. No water rate is yet levied except un pti^'atc cotmcsionK 
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BurhfLnput has a considerable export Cradc in raw cottonp and the 
tuwn curaiains three ginning tactones. Two more ginning factories and 
two premises have been esublishud at iJlIbdgh. 'J’he principal hand 
trKlii-Htty of the U>wn is the production of silk cloths embroidered with 
gold and silver lacc, which cootinijes now in the same manner as 
described hy Tavernier, llte manufacture of the gold wire is distint t 
from the weaving industrj% and is carried on by a special set of crafts¬ 
men, About 3',ooo persons were sup|>Ofted in 1901 l>y the wire- 
drawling industry^T aitd the same number by silk-wealing. Another 
small tndustiy is the numiifairture of rough globes of coloured and 
frosted glass fur decorative purposes* The construction of the railway 
has deprived Burhfinpur of the favourahk |j«isilim it formerly enjoyed 
os the main trailc centre between Hindustan and the Decettn, w^hile 
changes in fashion Ha^ie decreased the demand for its costly embroidered 
fabrics, 'J’hc population^ howcvcn continues to indutese at a slow rate* 
Uiirhanpur contains an English middle and girls' schoolp seveml branch 
schools, anti a dispensary. 

Burhwal*—Railway junct ion in the FateKpur ArAri/ of Earn Hank I 
I>istrictp situated in 27° N+ and 24"' E. 'fhe main hne of the 
Bengal and NorthAVestem Railway meets the Oudh and Kfshilkhand 
Railway metre^gaugc hcrcp w hile a branch of the broad-gauge line runs 
tu Hahr^mghat. A branch of the Bengal and KtjrtbAVestera Railway 
to STiapur lias bceri projected. 

Btiri Dihing^ — River in f-akhirnpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
.\s5am. Sk Dihino, Burl 

Buriy a. — Town in the Jag^dhri faAsi/ vf Amb^la Disirictj Punjab, 
situatetl in 30* 10^ N. and 77" 22* E,, 3 miles north of the North- 
Western Railway. Population (igoi), 5,£65, I’ounded in the time 
<jf the emperor tlum&yiJri, it wa^ captured by the Sikhs in 1760* and 
became the h<Hid-f|uartcTS of a considerable princi|5aluy, one of the 
nine that w'ere exempted from the reforms of 1849^ and allowed to 
nclain a certaLn amount of independence for some time after the re¬ 
duction of the other Cis^utlej chiefs fcj the position of JiJjiflrJitrs, Part 
of the estate has now^ la(jeicd, and \^n is held in Ji}^r by the Hhriya 
family. I'he town is of no commercial importance. I’he niunicipali[y 
wn-H created in 1867. The income during the ten yeans ending 
averaged 4^300^ and the expenditure income in 

1903 4 amountCfl to Rs. 4,5^ ehiefly from CK troi; and the expend i- 
tun: was Rs. 4,400. There is a i^mucular middle school. 

Burman — The name given to the country' stretching along the 
wcsicm edge of that portioni of ihe ciuHinetit of Asia which lies be^ 
tween the Bay of Bengiil and the China ^ and ts known generally 
as Indo-China. It is bitualcti betw'cen 9“ 58' anti 27* io^ N. and 
yi*^' j and lot^ 9' E.p covering a superficial area of approximately 
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337,000 »«|uiLrc rtiikii, of which 169,000 arc under direct Eiiti.-?h adirin- 
istmtion, while 68,000 belong to dq^ndent Native States, Due north 
the boucdai^’ Ijetwtjcrt Hurma^ Tibet, and China has not been precisely 
determined. Assent, Manipur, the r,U-shai HillSj and the ChitEagong 
Hill Tracis hem it in on the north-west^ and iti weatem border is the 
I3ay of Heiigal. Its north-eastern arid eastern frontiers niareh with llio 
Chinese Provinee of Yiinnan, the UhifitHC-Shan and [he l 4 io States, 
the ^’’^onch ]>Ds.^e^ion:^ in Indo-China, and the kingdom of Siam ; an^l 
on the south it is Lpounded by that iKirtion of Siam which forms of 
the ^jalay I'cninsub- It thus consdiutes the easternmost ruin^iart of 
tise Indian Empire, Its e^ttreme width Is Btn>fo!<imately 500 miles and 
tis cittreme length about i ,300 miles t in other words, its northernmost 
and southernmost pKiints, the first near the head-waters of the 
Irrawaddy in the neighbourhcKxl of'ribet,, the second on the iHShmusof 
Kra on the .Siamese Malay bordert ate about as far reniDved from each 
other a^ is AUah^bUd from Cape Comorin or Lahore ftom Chittagong- 
lYilh the eiEcCplion of the three southern Districts of Tenasserim—Am- 
herst^Tavoy, and Mergui—Burma (with the Shan States) forms a fairly 
eom|*act lozenge-shaped i|uadrilateral area, with its souihem and north eni 
angles at Cft|M; Nfgrais and Hkamli Djngi and its weHtcra and eastern 
comers at ^Saungdaw on the Naaf river in Arakan and in the Ix'nd 
of the Mekong river vrhidh takes in the eastern s^atiei' of the Shan 
Suite of Kcngiung. The Districu of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mengui 
furni a straggling southern adjunct to the rest of iKc province, Cfjn- 
nectiug it with ihc Malay PcninsuliL In the second edition of the 
t;asf//irirr the ^hape of lirilish bvtrtniu as it figured on ttie 
map in 1885. was likened to a "seagull travdlmg towards the ea^t 
with w ide, extended wing^' the northern pinion being Arakan, the 
soutiiom Tcnasscfinit including the s-alky of the Ina 

waddy and Siitang, Matters Uve so progressed since ibtn that the 
coutitry would now nwre properly be coinpred by the in^inative 
to a kite, with its head T,H>inted due iKirih and a string or tail de|K:nJ- 
ing from its soutb-easlwanJ eutL 

The ongin of the word MJurma" is liy no means certairL It is 
arguixh the one hand, llval ilwr name ratnc frtim India in the 
shajw iT" Brsibmi'; on the other* thui it k a cormption of the C>iii>t^ 
name for the Burmtrsc ract^ The former was the view held by ir 
Arthur l^hayre? andp whtn it is Ixnuve in mind lluit in the works of 
EuroiKran writers of the seveniecuTh and eighteenth cv^nluries She 
country is occasionally referred to as there wtiuKl certain y 

atjjjcar to be prima facie grounds for the theory. At no lime, Iviwever, 
has Brflhnranism found a fooling in more ihaji an insigrtiftcant 
of wliirt k now Burma; and, on ttsc whole, the weight of opmton 
appears to lean towards the second hyi>othesis^ which was originated 
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by ihe late Bisbop Bli^andett the scholarly Vlcir Apostolic of Soullicm 
Burnia. ‘Mien' is the Chinese for Burma', ard the Burniesc name 
for Burma »riis and still is wTitten Mjanmi, though ordinarily prn- 
nounccti Hama. The Shans Cftlliid Bumia the country of the Mans, 
the term 'Man' hasing been originally applied by the Chinese to a 
group of irtlresj including the Ixilo and the ManUii, who arc found 
in considerable numbers in the Province of Ssuch’oan. The MauE- 
puTis on the north west frontier of the I’roi'ince call the Bumiana 
‘Maran.' Bumians in Kachin and Mani are styled ‘Mycng'; and 
among the Palaungs, a Mon-Anam pre-Burman hill tribe irliabiiing 
the north of the Slian States, who arc absolutely free from the suspicion 
of cajiosurc to tlindu inducnccs, Burma is ItnoaTi as ' Bran,' In short, 
itttcmiit (Evidence nil |JOtnis to i Mongolian derivation. 

Burma is split up into natural di>ision 5 by iLs rivt^rs inld nicrtinUiti 
ranges. The raised's of ihe TKKAWAnfi%'t Chijitjwin, and Sittang fonfl 
a narrow strip of plain landi running down the centre 
Phvii«l pj- iTtaifi mass and widening emt into the della 
* country on either side of Rangoon, 'rhe sea forms 
the southern limit of this stri|j. On all other sides the centra] kvcl 
h enclosed by hill ridges—in the north by the Kachin^ in the west 
by ihe Chin, in the cast by the Shan and Karen Hills; and, as 
the gcneml direction of streams and rangeif alike h north and south, 
a geographical dissection results in the presentation to the observer 
of a series <jf more or less vertical stretches of territory following 
the line of the coast. Prior to rSsia British doniinion was rcpreseTiLcd 
by the provincts of Arakan and ‘J’uiUiSstrini^ two narrow fringes of the 
seaboard of Indo-China- 'J'he Bumicse "VVat of ^$53^ filled up the gap 
between the extreme end-s of these Lwo strips^ and added to British 
territory the southtim poftionif uf the main central section of Burma 
lying along the valley of the IrmwaddyT of the long stretch of 
highland rtaiiig between the Irmwnddy and the Sulween. Thirty-four 
years later, with the annexation of Uppe-r Burma, these accretions 
were again extended to the north, 'ITte wdiole of the valley of tlie 
Irraw'addyp with its tributary the Cliindwint now forms an integnil 
|wrt of the Indian Kmptres and the Eable-land between the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween acknowdedges British .suzerainty as far north os the 
coniines of Yunnan. At the same time control was acquired over 
the Chm Hills, an oblong strip of hill country^ in the tiorth-w^esE, forming 
Ijwrt of the general mass of upland of which the Yoma main ridge') 
se[]arattng Arakan from, the Irraw^addy valley is the most southerly 
spur* To the cast of the SaJwctn there is a further stretch of country 
bouriidLd on its cast by the Mekong^ A large portion of this area 
belongs to the Shan Stat&i and forms part of the Indian Empire^ Its 
■ Cf* * Ki^ifilixtn tut ' mJ ' t^jovujcc of ALDi4Q.^ 
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precise limits are afi yet undclernined j aad ihc hokl over {u tionhem 
entlp pceipled \yy the mmt backmrd of all the wild eommuniiies that 
inhabit the Province^ ihe ^Vns, is at pr^nt of the %hie^t. 

With reference to rainfal]. ami populatiorip Butma falls into four min 
natuml dtvisiems; the Upper Ptirma welp the Up|>ef Bnrtna drj% \h^ 
liOwer Burma littoral and deltaic^ and the l^wcr HaotiSL sub-deltaic. 
The Upper Burma ^ei division^ with a rainfall of over 50 irirches+ 
comprises Hie Shan Statesp the Chin I-tilts, and the Districts of Kaihii^ 
Bhamo, Myitkyinap the Upper Chindwsnp and the Ruby Mines : Le* ^w- 
tLons of the xMnndalay and Sagalng CommissionershijM. 'Vhh mass of 
hdl country is the home of the Shans of the Shan StaieSp the Sl^ians 
of Burma p^□pe^^ the Kaohim^ the Chinsp and a host of other hill tribes, 
will may be saidj roughly S|)eaktng, to comprise the whole of the non- 
Biirman areas of Upper Buntia^ 

The Upper Burmn dry division is an arid ^onc whkh extends across 
the valley of the Irrawaddy tom the 201I1 to the Jjrd isaraJkl of 
latitude, ami consists of pklin land with a few sporadic hill masses 
dotted □%er its surface, tt embracea the nlslRCts of Minbu, Mag we, 
l^kokku, hfandalay, Shwebo, Sagging, lyowcr Cliindwin, K^^auksc, 
Meiktda, Vamethin, and Myin|j)'^n—i.c. portions of the MarHJalaj% 
Sagaing^ and Minbu CortiTiusiionerships, and the whole of Meiktila— 
being raora or le*s conlcrmiiious with the limits of the old kingdom 
of Ava, Most of the old Burmese capitals—Papn, Sagging, Ava, 
Shwebop Amarapmup and Mandalay—are sitiMiied within its limits^ and 
the preponderating element of its jKipulation is still Hurman. The 
rainfall is slight, save at its fringes. 

"J’hc wet division of 1 ^wer Burma stretches down the entire length 
of the coast* including the whole of the Arakan and parts the 
Tenasserim, Begu. and Irrawaddy Commissionerships. North and 
south of the delta country hill iang?K approach the sca-facCt islands 
atoundp and such lowlandcra as there arc have found a fooling only 
in the valleys and exiguous stretches of plain hind that exxur here and 
there alorig ihs sfiabosud. Bure Bu.mi?viis are ci-^inparativel^ scarce 
in thi^ area, .^rakancsc, Bengalis; and Orms form n largp proportion 
in the Arakan portion* while to the south the Karens, Taungtbus, 
ralaings* Siamese* Salons* and Tavoyans make up a ^i^iderable sec¬ 
tion of the community- The rainfall i-s ordinarily iar in excess of 100 
inches per annum. The Dtslrkts nf Akyab, Sandoway. KjTiukpyu* 
Amherst* Thatnn* Tirt^* and Mergui belong to this diviskm, as also 
the Hill Tracts of Northern Arakan and Salween. 

In the delta proper—i.e. in the Districts of Basscin* I^pon, 
Myaimgmya* Maubm, flanthawTaddy* and Pegu-lhe country h prac- 
lically all a dead level. Such rising ground as is found at its limits 
is c]f inconstdcmble height. The population is relatively dense, and 
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Hukatvng valler, iKc cradle of the Cliimlwin river. To the east 
this (msEh the Kuiiion nuifio runs down from Hkamli l^ong towards 
the neighbourhood of Mogmng; and the main trend of upland is con¬ 
tinued souiltw-ards, where this system c<s*sc,% by a succession of ridges 
which form the watershed between the Irmwaddy and the Chindwm. 
The Taungibofilon, an einincnco 5,652 feel in Itoight, mmk.s the 
northcmniost pobt of the most distinctive of these ranges. South 0 
the Hukatmg valley is a mass of broken hill country known as the 
latle Mines tract , which lies moie or less at right angles to the ranges 
described abo™, art! abuts in the west on the upjter reaches of the 
Chindwin. On the western side of the last-named river, at below 
this ijoint, are the NagJ and Matiipur EHIIs, with peaks running up to 
a level of over la.ooo feet. I his lofty rampart follows the course 
of the Chindwin southwards, and constitutes the western frontier of 
Upper Huniia. Between the irnd and J4ih parnllets of latitude the 
western highland border is known a.<i the Chin Hills t farther suulh 
it is the home of the inhabitants of the Araltan and Pakokku Hill 
Tracis, white iLs cver-dwindlioB south cm spur that skirts the Bay of 
Bengal and ends at Cape Negrais goes by the name of the Arakas 
V osi.^. Two (if the highest points in this system are Sarameti 
known to the Bumrons as Nwemauktaung, a mountain 
due ca-st of Kohlml in, As-iam, a portion of which lies in Burmese 
territory; and Mount Victoria (hh4oo feet), a peak in the Pakokku 
Chin Hills between Palctwa and Fakukku, which is looked upon as 
possessing great possibilities as a sanitarium. Turning now to the hill 
systems to the east of the Irrawaddy, wc find a succession of tnouniain 
chains and plateaux separating the valley of lltat river from the rfjcky 
trough down which its sister stream, the Salween, ru^cs to tlie sea. 
Starting from the estremc north, the eastern Kachin Hills deUch them¬ 
selves from the lofty ridge that rises between the head-waters of the two 
great rivers and, running in a southerly and south-westerly course, arc 
absorbed into the high ground ttiat is nto-ssed to the north of the 
Korthem Shan States and the Ruby Mines District. Thence again 
southwards, as far as the boundary between Upper and Lower Burma, 
the Shan plaiaiu stretches its ondulaiioiM across the country that lies 
between the two main streams of the Province. In the NoTthern Shan 
States the grouping of the hills is broken and irregular, but in ^ihe 
Southern the trend of the ridges north and south is pronounced. Near 
Toungoo, soon after the Shan Hills have given place to the Kmeri 
Hills, the high land to the west of the Salween nanows and, under the 
name of the Paunglaung range, drops away eventually to the level ol 
the Thaton pbln, a little to the east of where the big-mouthed Siiliuig 
river empties itself into the Gulf of Martaban. On the fiirther side 
of the Salween Ik the rugged heights peopled by the V as in the north, 
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ftiitl flirt hc^r scrtilli ihii hills that farm the Siilwutirl-Mekoni' Wiitershcd ir 
the titin5-Salw«» State of Ken^tiing< As the conriiies of the Lao 
States are rtstfhed, a misa of hillif cun'es round the (Otiiliem edge 
of Kengturtg along the Siam liurdcr down the ca-nt of karenni, sending 
out Jiotithem spurs which stretch along the marches of Amherst, 'Javoy. 
ami Mergei, in llw Tenasserim Division, to the eilrenie southerly limit 
of Hurma, In additiun to the hills on the western and eastern skirts 
of the Province, a few isolated tanges call for ruatice- One of these 
is the I'enu Voma, whkh, rising in Vamcihin llistrici luid running 
son til wards, sepiiratcs the viilleys of the Itrawaddy and the Sittang, mid 
branches out near the head of the Irrawaddy delta into several low 
terminal hills, the eiEircmily of one being crowned by the Holy of 
Holies of Hurnvese Buddhism, the Shwedagon pagoda of R.-H|gixiti. 
'I'he main central plain of Burma, formed by the Districts of the dry 
Hitie, la for the most part destitute of rising ground. Here and there, 
hr>wcrtr, isolated iiill clusters rise from the surrounding level; and 
in the centre of the plain, like a bo«s on a shield, stands the volcanic 
jieak of PoPA, its summit nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 

The general course of the rivers of Huruia, like that of Its hill range, 
is frofli north to south. The IftHAWAUtW traverses the greater p^ 
of the l^rovlnce from end to end, dividing Hurma proper Into two strips 
of about e<]ual HTCa. Formed by the junction of the Malikha and ihe 
N'maikha, about 30 miles abfjve the town of Myitkyinil, it etuciges 
from a labyrinth of hills in the ciiremu north, and fiows fur 900 miles 
through focky defiles, broad level plains, and narrow tidal creeks, to 
empty itself through a multiplicity of mouths Inio the Hay of llengil 
between Kangoou and Ca|ie Negrals, Its principal iributArlcs are the 
Mogttung stream, the TAHiftu, the SiiwstLi, the Mvirs-OK, the Mu, 
the Chisdw'is, the Vaw, the Mon, and the Man- 

The next most important river of Buniia is the SALH'i>i!i or Nam 
Kong, which, lying to the cast of the Irrawaddy, flows, like its sister 
stream, generally from north to south. So ttr as is at present known, 
its springs are situated at about the 32 nd or jjrd parallel of latitude 
in the unesplored country cast of Tibet, When it is level with Hkamii 
liong, t.e. at about the J7th |xuallel of latitude, only a com^uttvcly 
narrow watershed sepaiatcs its channel from that of the N malldia. I t 
is iwt, however, till it has i^metralcd about three d^rees farther south, 
and has reached a [loint Ijctwcen 600 and 700 miles from its nioiilh, 
that It enters British territory, 'fhence southwards, ploughing between 
steep hills, it bisects the Shan Slates and Kaienm, skirts the eastern, 
edge of the Frovince, and disgorges itself into the Gulf of Martaban 
ncaj Mouloldn^ 

About midway beiwcca the Milleys of the Irrawaddy and the Saiwetai 
and llowing. like these streams, from the north to the smith, is the 
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SitTAsn. The valley lybs betwevn the rc£u Vonui and tlw Shan 
Hills in Vajnethin Hisiriol h the area within which the heiLi-wate^ 
of the Situuig or Paimglaung join and lictfin their journey souih- 
wards to the scii. by affluenss from the V'oma on the one hand 
and fnmi the Karen Hilb oh the other, it winds the towns of 
Toungoo and Shwegyin and spreads out, almost impwcepf biy. 
rt course of about 350 mites, into the northern apes of the Gulf of 
Martaban at a |)oini about equidistant from the i»rts of Rangoon and 
Moulmcin^ 

Rangoon itself lies nl the junciioii of tlim; minor filreams—ihc 
Hbing or Rancjoon Kivek, which flow*; dowr^ followed by the line 
ijf the Protne railway, from the north wesih ihe Piuundaung creek frufii 
the north, and the Pegu giVEk from the noith-eust. Various streams 
rise in the hilts along the t oast of Burma, run south, md empty tliem- 
??tlve5i, after a couriie of greater or less lengtbt into the sea* Of ihesci 
the most iiii|>ortani are the K.vlaoan in AmkanK whichi rising in the 
remote fastntsscs of the Chin Hills* dQyvs southwards into the Bay 
of Iknijal at Akyab; the 't'avoy tJ veij on which the town of Tavoy 
stands ^ and the Tena-sserimT farther down the coast, in the extreme 
sonth Ilf the Dividon of that name- The Mekong can hardly be said 
to constitute any |iail of the river ^y5tcID of Hurmo. tor a disLaoce 
of between 50 and loo miles it doesp however, form the Ijoundary 
betw^o the Shan Siaics and French Indo-China, and therefore desenes 
mentionH Of its affluents the principal one in thiii region h the Kam 
Lwi, which tiaverees the greater part of the Shan Stale of Kengtung 
and joins the Mekong from the west 

JMij or shallow nicreii, caused by the accumulaiiiin of river or rain' 
water in lf>w-ly ing levels, and drying u\t either wholly or partially before 
the close of the hot season, are common in ei^ry District of Burma, 
'Ibe greater part of the fishing industry of the inierior and the buik 
of the hot^ason tillage is carried on in the beds of the?* natural 
rciiervoira, but their transitory nature is iiUch as to deprive them of 
a litle to geographical rect>gnition, 'rherc are but few considerable 
Stretches of water which attain any depth that liave not been largely 
converted by May into tsaddy-liclds. The Imjawcvi Lake, in the west 
of Myitkyina District, ts the largest of the few real lakes in Burma, H 
nveaiures 16 by b milcs^ and is bounded on the souihj east, and west 
by two low ranges of hilk. The Mtnktila fjike, near the town of 
Meikti].^ is artificial. Ibe Inlu lake, near Yawnghwe in the Southern 
Shan States, is nesirly a*! large as the Indawgyi, but greatly 
diminished in size within recent tinies. A similar shrinkage is apiKweni 
in the ca^ cf some lakes at Mdngmu in the Shan Stales. I he Inma 
in Prome District, the Tu in Jrlcnaada, and the Inyegj'i in Ba^in »re 
the three most txmspicuous of the inbilid waters of Lower BumiA. 
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IsLii^d^ ai*!; [ilctiltful alt dovan the shores of Biitnm, 1‘Jic largeii 
k R.twHiiE, oflT ihe c™t of Aiakaji, It is about 50 loilef ill length 
and at its broadest |H>int about 30 niites in brx:adthj and the town of 
Kyaiikp^^Up tlie hGud-tiuarters of the District of the suntc namct lies at 
its northern end Separated from it to the south by a narrow strait 
lies CHtlDUhAf another considerabk istandn T^ith an arcsi of 2^0 siiuare 
miles. A straight line drawn (ttm the Alguada lighthouse to the 
northern end of the Andani4u:l Island!^ |fflsses through Ehe Cocos^ two 
hmnll islands lying to the north^^st of the Andamans and fornniig^ 
administratively^ jiart of the Hanthawaddy District of Jaiwtr Burma. 
I hey ure not itihubited by nny f»efiTianent residents^ And are only 
visited occasionally by coco-nut gaibercns. The islnnd of Bilucvo?; 
is situated south-west of the town of MouSmetn at the mouth of the 
Salween. It is t^o square miles in estent^ and is thickly inhabited. 
Smith ofTavoy the Mkrcoi AkCKlPKlHitoo stretches along the westi-m 
fijLC of the 'renasscrim Division, islands of this group are rocky 

and sparsely populated. Tavoy, King, Sullivan's, Elpitinslonef Ross, 
Kisscraing, and LJoniel Islands are all of considerable extent, and 
arc all more or lesa frequented by the Salons or sca-gipsle$. 

The ProAKnee boasts of few good natural harbonrs. With three 
Lxcc|>tt<™ (Akyab, Kyaukp>"u, and Metgui)* tlie pdnci|>al pnru are 
situated on tidal rivers at some little dbitance from the seop and none 
of the hiybouni on the sea-face is exceptionidly commodious or easy 
gf apprUachh 

A line drawn along the western bank of the Irrawaddy as far south 

Mandalay, and thence southwards again, along the foot of the Shan 
plateau, down the Sittang VdMey to the heiid of the Gulf of Marlaban, 
may be said to divide Burma into its twy main geological divisions. 
M'est of this line the formations are of I’ertiary age ; east of it they are 
far older* for the most pan Archaean and Secotidaiy, any Tertiary 
patches being purely local. 1-mm a geological point of view the mosi 
iiii|>arlant nmuniain ranges to llso west ore the Chin Hills and 
Arakan Yortio, which are composed partly of fiandstorns, shales, and 
liniestoncs, probably of CrauioEMUs age* but for the most jiart of rocksi 
containing 'lertiary fossils extending from the ^illmmla.litic to the 
^[^I>ccne period; and tlie Pegu Yoma, consBUng of sha!^ and jsand 
stones of more recent formation than those of the Arakan Vuma* which 
overlie, apparently conformablyp the Nummultlics on the eastern slopes 
of the latter nuige^ The oidesi-kno'wn furtiiations in the ■western 
division are the Chin shales found in the central parts of the Arakan 
Vomo. Acooiding to Mr. Theobald (who has given them die name 
of AxmUl they are of Ttiassic (Secondary) agup but doubt bos teen 
thrown upon the oorrectius^ of this clas^fkation. A mme widely 
spread fortnation in this western area is the NumniuliUc divisioUp con 
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ijf ihalts iind sand-'ittjnisi c;ipj>&d by a Jxjd of litniatone, which 
is sKaHow in Ltiwer ^urma but Increase^ in ihickncss lowrardst the northp 
and is of very coniiideriibk depth m the neighbQurhood vf ilie Chin 
Hills in Upper burnuL The pesroleum of the Tfcrtince is found in the 
still younger sandslodies of what is known ss the Pegu (geological) 
division. Coal and atnber are present in the beds of this divisi^ni, 
which contain a large proportion of the mineral wca][h of the Proii'incc^ 
^rhtie beds are of imirine origin* but ate overlaid by flj^'tatilc layers 
of soft yellow' sandstorve (Miocene), contatning concretions of exceed- 
ingty hard sihceous sandstone ai'^d subordinate bands of fciTUginous 
conglomerate, which cover a very large ijortion of the valleys of the 
Irmwaddy and the Chbidwirii Volcanic activity duriiig the depositioti 
of the 'I'eriiary formations in Upper Burma is rcspomdble for the 
presence of |ade and gold in the northern portiorvs of the Province^ 

In the main eastern division, the hilly coiintry^ to the csLst of tlie 
Irmwaddy-Sitiang valley (comprising the Ruby Mines UistricE, the 
Shan States^ and the Karen Hills) b alnitsst entirely coni[30sed of rocks 
older than 'Pcrtiaryi ranging from the Primary gneisses of pre-Camhiian 
age to mcsKiiioic (Jurassic or Cretaceoti-‘i)« The gneisses of the Ruby 
Mines District contain bands of ciystalUne limestone, in which rubiest 
sapphirest and spinels occur. In the Northern Shan ^atates, which have 
been more thoroughly studied than most of Upper Burma, the gneisses 
are foUowed ssouthwarda by a considerable thickness of miot schistSi 
and dikes of tourmaline granite occur near their juncEioTL In this 
area the fcumations ba^^ been found to belong to the Devoniart, the 
Silurian, and Cuttibrian systems of geok^ical se<|uence, 'fhe lowest 
beds consist of rjuartiite^^ greywackes, and sl&ty shales^ above which 
are Silurian strata com|xised of limestones, calcareous sandstones, aiul 
shales exceedingly rich in fossils- In certain localities bed^i of sand¬ 
stone and cortglomerates arc found The surface of the Shan plateau 
is a great thickness of limestone (Maymyo lirnestoiwr)i 'n hich extends 
from near Maymyo to the Salween. 'Phis limestone is generally greatly 
crushed and brecciatedp and the fossils it contained have for the mo^t 
part been destroyed; but there is Tcasoci to believe that it includes Ijcds 
of carboniferous as well as of Devonian age. Ii^ several different 
localities on the surface of the plateau beds of shale ore found conLiin- 
ing numerous the rtlaiion of which to the Maymyo limestone 

has not yd been clearly made oul. 'Po the cast of Elsrpaw n series of 
red sandstones w'ith su^rtlinate bands of limestone is largely developed, 
folck^ or faulted in among the Maymyo limestone. North and south 
of Lashio are Ijeda containing thick seams of lignitic coab in the 
bkrtithem Shan States a great series of limestones^ probably representing 
the Maymyo limestone, has btseri found. Parc her i^uth again in the 
Paunglaung rangCi east of the Sitting, the hiUa arc composed, ehiedy 
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of crystalline separating Amherst, Tavoy, 

and Mergei from the Siamese border appear to be ft prolongatton of 
the Patingliiung and nuighbutiring ranges. 'ITiey consist of palaeowftc 
beds betotiging to witat liave been termed the Moulmcin and Mcrgai 
groupa^ and of gneissic rocks. It is in these tftat the tin-beating areas 
of the Province frccur 

The coast of Burma diows the usual mnngime forest vegetation 
prevalent along most tropical shores. Farther inland the mangrow pass 
into tidal forcstii where scrubby vegetation is prominent and climbers 
abound. J he herbage here consists of a few coarse sedges and grasses. 
In the moist climate ofTenasserim, on the lower levels, typical evergreen 
tropical forests are found, with slirubby vegetation largely developed, 
and abounding in elimbers. At higher elevations ixiks, chestnuts, and 
ihododendron<i occur, tlje soil is covered with grass ami herbs, and 
gentians, lobelias, umbeUifers, and violets are met with, while epiphy'lie 
orchids and mosses and i ichens clothe the trees. Along the eastern base 
of the I’cgn Yoma the vegetation is of the nature of open tropical forest, 
but the yonia itself is clad with deciduous forest. Irare of leaves in ilie 
hilt season. Bamboos here, as elsewhere, are abundant; climbers arc 
not unconimnn ; but recliids and other ciiipliytes are somewhat -soiree. 
‘ITie Irrawaddy valley in Ijowcf Burma shnws ami\cd forest and vegeta- 
liiiji towards ihe PegU and Amkan Voma; dim bens and bamboo^ are 
common, and orchids not infrequent. Near the river the forest merges 
into a savannah land of coarse grasses, witli hero and there swamp 
frwesis. In the dry climate of Upper Burma a chaiacictisdc scrubby 
desert flora prevails. Bordering the western flanks of the Shan Hills is 
the usual typkal farai yungle, while at a higher elevation the uplands 
ore colored with evergreen forest, which, at an elevation of about 4,000 
feet, merges into an open rolling lilfttcau with a temperate vqjctatlon 
of such forois as Rmuneuius, ViWa, ond 

Ikfost of the larger animals that have their halatftt in India are found 
also in Burma, In the jungle* of the mrth, anrl in portions of I^wcr 
Burma, elcplianu are fairly plentiful. Tigers abound, save in ihc Ihs 
tiicts of the dry aonc, where there is Iwirely sulftaenl cover for them. 
I.copards are common cverj'wliere, and make their presence felt far UKwe 
than do their larger ccmgetiers. I'he rhinoceros is at times found m the 
swampy levels of both the Upper and the I/>wer province, and in the* 
esirenie south tapirs have lieen lacasionally seen and shot. It is 
douhifnl whether the wild buffaloes (luit are at times met with are really 
indigenous, or whether they ate merely beasts, or the progeny of beast#, 


' me nuleibl from which the enitagual pangrapbl here lie*a coniiiile.1 w*i 
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ihftt have strayed frotn their herds and become wild wkhin recent years. 
The Asam^, or {Hflt imtdaifiii), ts not found in India 

proper. Bison can Iw obtained in [he remoter parts of the fcjrests. The 
dctT family is represented by the ihc hc^ deer, the /Aamm or 

brow-antlensd deer {Ctmis and the barking-decr. Several s-aiictles 
of monkey are iivdij'enciuit to the country, and gibbons 
make the forests re-echo with their yelpinp, which is very like the miii$ic 
of a pack of foK-hounds giving tongue, 'rhe orang-oufang is said to 
have been seen in the p4ir£ion5 of Tenasserim adjk>iTiKng the Malay 
PerLinsuta^ .\itiong birds, the peafcwl (which diflers from the Indiati 
bird), ttic pelican, the vulture, anti the homhill may be mentioned. 
Partridge and pheasants of difTcTCni kinds are distributed over the 
Provirtcei and every considerable stroEch of jurigle .swarms with junglc- 
fowh The sitms crane is frequently seen among the paddy fields^ and 
in the cold season the country is visited by myriads of ducks, geese, snipe, 
arui teal The cobra, ilie Ru^selFs viper, and the (or iwwwV) 

all infest Burma, and in some localities the haniadryad has been met 
wiEh. Pythons are common and at times aEtain enormous dimemions. 
'rhe best-known hsh are the hilKi (C/afita the maugo-rish 

tiftnui /nradisetri\ and the mahseer. Crocodiles and turde are found 
In the greate.'St numbers in the delta of the Irraw^addyt but ate not 
UHcomnioti elsewhere. Porpctises are occasionally $ecn in the upi^er 
reachc?s of I be IrrawMddy and the Chindwin, 

Burma has loig enjoyed an unenviable notoriety in the matter of 
climate, but is slowly outgrowing its rcpuiailon as an irredeemably pesti¬ 
lential region. Malarial fevers are very prfcvaioet in certain localities, 
snd the Provins'e still [msses!^ towns^ such as Ktaukpyu and Kengtung^ 
which arc deplombly unhcaJlhy; but jungle-cleanng and coiiservaivcy 
have w^orked wonders m the past few years in reducing the tale of these 
penal sculcments, and now, whatever may bo said of the }ungle arcas^ 
the majoriiy of places inhabited by Europeans are as salubrious os 
average staEiong in the East For the greater part of the year [^owet 
Burma is a most rulasing pbee fjf sojourn, but it is by no means as 
deadly os it is often supposed to be ; and the dry rone of Upper Burma 
is, except for a few weeks in the spring and autumn, neither overpower- 
ii^ly hot nor rematkafdy unhealthy, l ife in Burma is often, it is true, 
a burden to ihe enervated foreign resident, but his bodily dsscoinfort 
has but little connexion with his state of health, a.s g?^ugcd by the bills 
of mortality; for the close, steamy days of the early monsoon arc not sa 
dangemus as the cooler, but more treacberouSs period that ushers in the 
cold seasQiY, and March and ApnL, two of the most burdensome months 
of the twelve In the dry Districts, are neveithele?iifi among Ihe healthiest. 

Genrerally speaking, the nilny season may be ^aid to commence w'iili 
the third week in ^fay and end with the third week in Octoljer. Jn the 
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wet Di-HtncEii ihc rarnfall of May and Sfiptembci, tbough high, fs raiher 
towtir than that of Jur^e^ July^ and August ; and July is ordinarily, h 
may almost said invariably, (rtfllest mi>filh in ihe year. In the 
dry zone, on the cnntraryi the beginning and end of the wtt season give, 
as A rule, the hea.%itisl nunfall. July and Au^ist in this area arc marked 
by strcmg, steady wind^ almnsl^ devoid of moisture, and it is only when 
these drop th.il shower^ tKCur to any extent. In Upper Burma (lie 
licginnitig of October M .wmetimes very wet^ but by the end of the 
month the dry season hiL^i in. The period lietween November anti 
April forms the dry moiety of the year, when tain h the excepdork not 
the rule. The first half of this pcHod is know n aii the cold season j the 
Heeond as the hoi season. I>ecenibcr and Januaiy are* even m Lower 
Bunna, moderately cool. In Upper Butma the three months from the 
middle of November lo the middle of February are uniformly pleasant. 
Frtistn the latter date there is a marked rise of the thermometer till, 
shortly after the end of April, the temperanire is sent dow'n by the firnt 
showers of the niOO-wm period. 

The avera^^e lemperaturo and nilnfflll of the PrcKince are shtiw-n in 
Tables 1 and H at the end of this article (p. 5 j 4 > I’he mean and the 
diurnal range of four representative monlhi are there given for si^ Xy\iwM 
plains stations and for M^ayntyo, a hill station on the edge of the dry 
?orte €>f Upper Bunna. Perhapa the mrxst Jioiiceable feiture of (iic 
figuri^i 15 the relative variation in these monthly means. In Mergui llui 
hkglioat monthly average shown in the table is les^^ than 4° higher than 
the lowest, and in Rangoon than whereas in Bhamothe January 
and May means are ^uparulud by over sto* and in Thaydmyoand .Man¬ 
dalay by ovi^r i S“ IVltere the ralnDall is heavy (i.e. exceeds 60 inches 
per annum) the average maximum summer temperature in Burma 
seldom ri-ses much above 04** j Vfliere it is light, the cnTresponding 
figure may be put roughly ten degrees higher^ namely, at 104 ' The 
minima are iesa alTccted by rainfall than ihe maxifna ; hence, in the cold 
scuitont latitude raihcr than mnij^tufe is the determiumg factor. Speak¬ 
ing generally, we may lake 60^ as the Ifvel below which the lemperiture 
of l^kwer Burma seldom falls while for Upper Burma the figure must be 
placed about ten degrees lower. The extremes of tcmi>eiature are lUm 
found in UpiJer Burma, where the range is about 20^ grtaler than in 
Low'er Humn 

Talile 11 (p. 234) indicates the striking distiarity of the rainfall in 
dilferctit portions of Burma, and shows the distribuiion of the rain D\cr 
the months of the yean tu thu natural divisions of Burma Teferred to 
above the average annual rainfall fs roughly as follows: in the U|iper ^ 
Bunna wet division, 70 inches j in the Up|jet Burma dry divisiont 
37 inches j in the Lower Burma litiorah inches ; and in the l-owef 
Burnia sulvdeltaic. 62 i nehes. The U ppet Burma divisions present I iitle 
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vanation in thu of iheir compimcnt IHstricts. In the Lower 

Hitrma Wtlonal IwiweveT, ibe avejuige rangfei from aoo inches in 

TAvoy and Sando^-uy to 97 in Rangoon^ the figure for the Eatter area 
being Till 3 c more than half of the div^Eonaf nverage, while m the 
j{Lih-de]Eafc divi^fion the mean lies between Henzada, with m^arly 90 
{nc:hesp and Thayctinyo, whk very little over ^0^ 

atomiH at the hedd of the Bay of lienpl are tardy felt south of 
JO* N*p and then only fn the immediate neigh Sjoitrhood of the Amkan 
coasL Stoims and cyolones in the Bay near Bunni generally occur 
during ilic miny season. They are of most frequent occurrence during 
^tay^ though records show that April and November are not fret from 
se^'Cte cliinads: disturbarircesH Of the May storms those of 1&S4, r^Ot 
i^97p 1899^ and 1902 may be mentioned. I'he last did much damage 
ifi Rangoon arid its imtnediate neighbourhoodr Frequent squalls occur 
dining the south-west monsoon, I’hosc near the Arakan coajit arc 
n|iparcntly due to the olBitructive action of the Arakan Vomi^ which 
1 % from ipOoo to 4,000 feet in height and diverts the direction of the 
monsoon currenls> 

1 jirtbqtinkes uf m>te have occurred only twice in recent years. On 
0«nober lo^ taa^^ a fairly severe shock ms felt in Rangoofi, which 
w ru-cked the vane on the top of the great Bhwedagon Tagodm On tlie 
r^ih and i4lh of December^ 1894. a series of sei'firc shocks iigain 
occurred in Rangrron and its r>eighbourhood^ CorLsidermble damage 
was dune to buildings h rbe city, but there no loss of hfe+ 

Destructive floiods on a large scale are unknown in Burma, Wherep 
an for irLvtance in the Irrawaddy delta^ inurwlalion itiiglu Ptiult in serhius 
daniagep most of the low-lying tracts exposed to this danger are fully 
pfcrtecied by an cEabomie system of etnhankimrnts. OLitswle Ehesio 
sjjecialJy guanUd anas the rise of the waters at flood'timc is so wc!l- 
known, and can be so accurately gauged, that it is quite the caceptiun 
for loss <if life or profierty (other than growling rice) to occur even in 
the highest Hoods. 

Burmese history'^ as recorded by indigenoiis chroniefers goes back to 
*n c.tccedingly rcmole perxxi, and its earlier chapters deal with events 

History obriously legendary, hut of 

interest in so far as they atford a clue to the dkslri' 
button over the country' of the various racest that claim Burma as their 
home. It is impossible to place a finger the [>recL5e point at which 
fart begins to emerge fn>m fahia Our prefert knowledge of the people 
of the country enuhles us to dismtss as wholly fabuk>us Ebc story that 
the first princes of Burma came from Benares, It is clear, however, 
ihal the Burmans, in their progress down from their rKFithern prehistoric 
home in Central .Asia, first established themselves as a potitli'al entity 
in the country luimd the northern reaclitt of the Irrawaddy, 'rheif 
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earliesl-krtfiim c apital wafl TagaiWig, a lown on the left hank iif ihc 
rivcirp in what k now the Ruby Mines Uistrirt of Upf^^r BiirniAH h 
nmy be neecHsiry to accept with some rescfve the statcmenl, put 
forward by the esirly Wurnic^c histonans, that a dynasty was fourirded 
here at the bqpnrtiTig of the tenth cemur>^ Fuc. > bin that thiii settlcnicnt 
|tx>k [jlftce at a very early era is dtsarly indicated by the stocy of ti branch 
whk’hj after the foundation of Tagaungj spread we^t^iard^ first into the 
Chindwin I'alley and next into the vicinity of the Kabdan river in 
North EH V Ahakak. This nuera^ion can have bcjen nothing more or 
less than the diversioTi to the western coast lands of the ptaiples who 
subsequently Ijecanie the Arakanesep and who in al] [jrofaahiliLy sciwnttctl 
from the Burittaiw during the early centurieai of the tlsristlaji enc J^ub- 
Sequent mpx'einetitjt of [Kirlics into the Shan Sialtrs and down the 
Irrawaddy, alluded to in these tarly annak, point to a |RSJislhle solution 
of the problems connected with the origin of the Taungyo* ai^d Inthas 
and conceivably of other Tibeto-liurifnan hill tribes now' restdent ^ 
the confine* of the Province. It w^ during this early legendary |jeri<«l 
that n section of the priniidvc Burmese community^ forsaking the tuain 
btKlVp pressird southward and founded, in ihc Iwderlajid between the 
dry' and wet zones of the country, the dynasty of the Pyus at PfiouF^ 
which U^T many years was ihe centre of Burmese traditton. 

From very early days the southern portion of what is now- Hurma was 
in ilie hand* tjf the I'AiJti&fGS or Peguans. The Talaings are rcpnscn- 
i.fltiv€?s of an even earlier immigration wave than the Burmans, natrcly+ 
the xMon Anam 5 atvd it seems posistble that their political beginTimgs, 
which liad I’hato^i 3* tlieir earliest oentre, were almost as early as 
those of the Bumrans, though their chronicles do not |>rofei5s to go 
back so far. War kit ween the dilTcrcnt races of the country was 
a common feature of their history'. In 104 it, k* (a. h. 742) Promc was 
itesroyed by the Takings, and a m w Burmese kingdom waacstaiiiishtid 
at Paoan, which for five hundred years w'as the hcad^uarlcrs of 
Burmese: mie. FrT*m the eleventh to ihc ihirtccnib century the okl 
Burmese empire was at the height of iti tir^wer, ami to this ^ricul 
belongs the greater psirt of the architccttlrt which still survives in the 
shai^e of picturesque ruins on the site of the ancient capital. Pagan, 
The mo-st famuiis of it* rulera wjus AnawmL't, who invaded and con¬ 
quered the Taliiiiig kingdom in the souths brought him T’haton a opiiy 
nf the Buddhist Scriptures, an<l revived (if he did mu finit e^stahlish) 
Buddhism in what is now' Upper Burma, One of his succMur?i, 
Narathu or Rnllkyamin (Hhe king overthnmn by the or 

foreigners), is said to have been slain by luiiassina. 1 lie Pagan dynasiy * 
came to an end at the close of the ihirtecnth century, after ihc counlr) 
had beefl dti^tiitcd by a Chincse-Shan im'^sion. Narathihaijadc* the 
monarch reigning at the ttmCp being ^till knciwn as laynkpycmin, the 
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king who fled from ihe Chinese The Burmese hottl over Pegu ami 
Amkan (which to have aclcnow] edged the suzeminly of L’agan) 

was lost, a succession of Shans and quasi-Shans obtained the u^^per 
fukid, a nurn^^cr of indepcndcni principalities with tapiials at PinySp 
Sogaing, and elsewhere rame into CJtistcnce, atid no conspicuous Bur- 
m«:-se house hetd sway till the citrly part of the sixteenth century, when 
the rulers of the dynasty of Touncckj in the south began to assert 
themselves. The 'roungcuj kings, of whom 'rabiruhweti and Hayinnaurig 
ore the most famous, made themselves masieT^ of the laking kingdom, 
took Pegu as their capital^ ohiaincJ tempnniry possession of Arakan, 
and subjugated the Burmcf^ country^ of Ava. It was in die days of 
the Toungca) dynasty that Europeun counirie;^ first entered into cotn- 
mereuil rekiiions with Burma, In 1619 the Portuguese signed a trealy 
wEih the Burmese king of Pt^gu, and established kjcloncs at Syriam 
and Martaban (practically the present-day Rangoon and Moulmein). 
'rhe close of the sixteenth centmy found the Dutch in possession of 
the isbnd of Negrais, oflT the coast of the present Bassein Distrkl; 
and early in the seventeenth century she English East India Company 
established agencies ajid factejnes at Syrlam and Promt as wtdl as at 
Ara, which had been founded in 1364 by Tliadomlnpa)'^ and had by 
tint time become the iwlilical centre of the Burmese (Toungoo) 
kingdom. During the rest of the seventeenth century the British were 
idrengthening iheir comrEiercbal position in the country. I'owards the 
middle of the eighteenth century the Takings of the south revoUedi 
shook rj/T the Burmese yoke, and turrL'd the tables on ihdr late 
conquerors by laying siege to and burning Avu. Tlie supremacy thus 
|xksscd into the hands of the Peguans, and it was from the doioinum of 
this Mon dynasty that the Burmans were rescued by their great king 
.Vlaungpaya. 

■J’he opening years of the see:ond half of the cifiluecntb centitr>' saw' 
two reigning houses established in what is now^ Bunna projjcq the 
Arakanc^ to the wtsl «f the Arakon Vema and the Peguan to the east. 
T he various states that had gone \o make up the Burmese empire had 
liecn amalgiimated Into one and had been recently brought under the 
T'alaing ytike. Born in Shwelid, and origituilly ihe hcadnian of a smalt 
town in that [Jistrict, AUungfxiyl, or^ as he was ongitially adled^ Aung 
/-eyo, commenced, in 1752, hfs career of revolt agairtst the foreign 
conquerors; aixl betw'cen this date and 1760, when he died on his 
return from on inroad into Siam, he Itad succeeded in driving the 
Talaing?^ out of Am, and, carry tug the war into the enemy countiy^ 
had re^tablished the Burmese power in the whole of the southern 
3 A wel t as the northern port bn of the Province, arid had invaded iKJih 
Xtanipur and Slam. l‘hc town of Rangoon may be to base had 
* Stt MvINOVa?! ntnuiTT. 
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iia real bcgLiming in Alaungpayi'a reigti* It iras founded m 1755 to 
comnnen^ortilc the oonqueirt of the ‘raliirngs^ and, as a token the 
termination of ho^Ulilies, Tt-oeived its e.viisiing name, which means^ ‘ the 
finish of the war^ Trade was not immediately attracted to the new city 
of peace. Commercial interests centred romnl Sj-riam, a town date to 
Han^oofi but separated from it by the Tegu river; and during the 
struggle between the Bumians nine! the falaings the British and hrench 
merchants at this station found consideraljlc difficulty in atljusting their 
pfdicy to the varx'ing fortunes of waiTi hen victor)^ had finady declared 
for the HuiTEiians^ Alaungpayl emphasised his position by putting to the 
sword the J^rench traders^ who had on the whole been better disposed 
to^nrds the Teguans than towards their opponents. The British, on 
ihe utlier hand, obtalnefl increased fadlitics for eommeice, but thdr 
evil ilay wasdofeired for a while only, for, in 175"^! they in their lum 
'were massacred at Kegrais; the iactorics they had established were 
demolished j and it w'ns not tiU tlie reign of Alaiing[>ay^ % successor that 
trading rights were restored to die foreigners hy the Burmese king. 

'fhis monarch was Naungdawgi't, Alnungpftyi's cld*at soiit 
reigned frani 1760 to 1764, &n(l was succeeded by his brother Sin- 
bywhln (1764-76). Thelitiar im^ded Sinm aod Manipur, added ft 
portion the Shan Slates to ihe Bumiesc Itiogdoni, and successfully 
rc{)elte<l two Chinese invasions. On his death [he throne was occupied 
by hii son, Singu Min, during whose ftign Siam lussed finally out of 
the hands of the Wurmans, Singu Min di«l a violent death and was 
succeeded in 1781 by his cousin, Maung Mauog.a sonof Naungdawgyi; 
but this prince reigned for a few days only ami was then put to death 
by his uncle, Bodawpayi, fiftl' son of the great Alaungpo)^ Under 
the new mkr Burma was esteoded to what are practically its tsistiug 
limits by the final subjugation of the Amkanesc kingdom (17*14). *he 
cession of the Kuho vullcy, as (he result of an invirsioo of Manipuf, and 
a peace concluded with Siam in 1795, which left ihe Bunoaiis in 
powession of the coast of Tenasscrim and ihe ports of Tav-oy and 
Mergui. In 1785 ihc laipilal was moved from .Ava to AMARAPtma. 

By the oonnuesi of Atakan the Burmans were brought into direct 
political contact with the British fkAcmment. Wspuies arose with 
Calcutta r^arding the estradilion of Arakanese fugitite^ Ihcy were, 
however, temporarily settled in 1794. In *795 the Govemrocol of 
India, dispatcher! an envoy (Captain Symes) to Burma, to strengthen 
comincicial and political rclfttioos with the court of Amnnipum. Little 
came, howev'cr, of this and of subsequent mis-vioTis, and a rcpT«sentaiivc 
who was sent to Amampurti in 1796 was forced by u successimt of 
indigniticft to withdraw two years later. In 1S19 Bodawpaji died and 
his grandson, Bagjidaw. succeeded. In 181a Assam was overrun and 
declared a Burmese province, but this anneiiation added the last of its 
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Ut the Burmese crowo. Aggrcssionjs fr^m the newly acquired 
province^ of Amkari and Assam inta |iriti*(h territory provoked hc^tilitics 
With the rn<lian authorilies, and in 1S14 the Hrittsh Government 
formaEly declin'd war figahiit Burma. Operatiom were conducted! on 
a limitctl scale on the Assam liortkr; but the mam advanoe on Avu (to 
which the seat of the government had been retransferred in 1831) was 
up the Irrawaddy^ the invading body hcin§^ under the command of 
General Sir Anrhihiild Campbell. The river vnvfi entered May rov 1814, 
Xo serious rerifitance was ofered at Rangoon. The town was invested 
and the Iroojw were landed there, but no further progress was made 
tcjwards Ava for several montlis, "J-hc whach were then at their 

height, rendered active o|icnLtions C!<cccdirtgly dilEcuU, the troops 
suffered heavily from sickness, arui during the monsoon Sir Afchi^^ald 
rampbell had to saitisfy himself with obtaining control of Pegu, Marta¬ 
ban, Tavo^v Mergui, and the 'J'enasscrim coast, and maintaining his 
position In Rangoon. At the beginrung of the cold season active 
operariotis recoiutuenced. The redoubtable Burme^ Mahi Bindula^ 
or * commiiiidcnin-cliieft* a general who had covered himself with gtoiry 
in the 0 |>craitun 5 against AKisam,. was recalled from Amkan and sent to 
the front; and by the end of November an army of 5 d,ooo men under 
this Itradcr was surroiinding the British position at Rangoon aiKl 
Kcmmendine, for the defenrcc of which only 5,0** cfEcieiU trCKips ivcre 
avaikiblc^ I kspitc the hsivy odds agtiinst them tlie invaders were able 
to hold their own. A succession of attack-^ was illrected against 
Kemniendine hy a strong body of Burmans; but they were ineffectual, 
and on I>et:ertil)ef 7 the BuimeM; genenirs numcrtcally superior force 
was completely routed. 

Early in 1S35 opemtions its hnd resulted in the capture of all 

ihc taiemy^s pf.^i there and the granting lo them of terms which 
involved their evacuation of the country. SimulLmeDusIy with thrK 
rpperatirjrtSj an cvpcdation wna dispatched from Chittagong into Amkun 
under General Morrison. ^[yoliaung^ the capital, was occupied on 
April r, and the subjugation of the rest of the province was By 

the beginning of 1835^ practreally all the outlying portions of wh.it 
is now fyOwcT Burma, rncluding Bo-saein, were in the hands of the 
British, and the ground liad been prepared for the advance up lire 
Irrawaddy to the Hurniesc capital. Two columns pn weeded from 
Rangwn nonhwards in Tebmaty, 1835, one by land and onu by river, 
'fhe op]x>sing fort^e was cntrerKThcd at L^anubyo, a town on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, which was attacked on April i by the lojid and 
river forces and taken after two dajii* assault, the ilahl Bandula having 
been previously killed. Rromc was (xa:u[iied by the British three days 
laler^ and after an aliortive attempt to settle terms had btfeil made at 
Nyaungbiuieik, qlTtnsive operations were resumed. Several skimrisbes 
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followed in the ocightKJurliMOcl of I’rome ond a BuTmese fores uF 60,000 
men invested the town ; but on (lecembet ! they were toniiileidy 
touted and retired to Myede, a town dose to what siiluiequenily bo-twise 
the frontier between Upper and Ltrwer Bum»* Driven out of Myede, 
they made another stand at Malun, and here they were allowed to stop 
while a further attempt wi»» made to come to tenns. Meonwinb a 
UriiLsh foree had moved front I'egu into the v^ley of the ailiang, and 
t>y the middle of January, i8«6, had reduced the most important liosts 
in tliat region. The Malunnt^otiations proved ine/Tectual i, the Murmans 
were pressed back on Bagan, whence they were driven on Kdirmry >j; 
and the Brilisb advimeed to Vandaho, four marches soulh-wwi of 
Ava, Here at length the Biirtnaiis accepted the terms already onered 
to them, which involved the cession of the provinces of Aralsati and 
Tenasserim, the abandonnient of claims upon Assam and the small 
States in its vicinity, «nd the }»aymeiil of a war indemnity, and also 
provided for the appointment of J^olitical Agents and other matters. 
This concluded what is known #a the first Burmese IV ar. 

The removal of the British troo^is from I'egu on the cessation o( 
hostilities encouraged the Peguans to make a final effort to sh^e ^ 
the Burnit-se yoke. At the beginning of 1^17 they revolted under the 
Talaing govenior of Syiiam, but were defeated and have never since 
attempted to regain their independence. There was considerable delay 
before the Burnians could be prevailed upon to comply with all the con¬ 
ditions of the Treaty of Yandabtn notably in connexion with Uie |My- 
mcnl of the war indemnity, and the patience of the Residents sent m 
the court of i\va in the years immediately Mtowing the war tned 
to the uimusl. The first Resident was accredited in 1830, but u was not 
till two years later that the final instalmcni of the indemnity ww taid. 

In 1837 the king of Ana (Bagyidaw), who had for several years been 
insane was deposed by his brother Tharniwaddy, who took Amarapura 
for his capital. 'This monarch’s attitude towards the Briii^ was even 
less conciliatory tlian ilval of his |>redeeessor; the reUtioiti belw^ the 
two Gtivemnients became mr/re and more stmined; and m 1S39 t 
British Kiaidait was withdrawn and no further aiiempl was 
mainiain friendly political intercourse with the Humiv^ cou^ I ham' 
waddy’s reign lasted till 1846. Towards the end of bis ide he. like bis 
brother, became gradually insane and his last years wens sp^t m 
confinemeiiL On'his death hia son, Hagan Mm, was proclaim^ king, 
but the new mier did nothing to bridge over the differences 
the British Government and Independent Burma: in fact he widened 
the breach, and in 1851 matteis were brought to a head by ‘h*; 
arrest and punishment in Rangoon of the masters of two BiiUsh 
merchant vessels. Tbesleps token to redress the gnevanciH oompUiin^ 
of by the British Coveiniuent were on empty show, and the warlike 
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t>rc[>nniitions irutde by the court of Amarapur^t kft no course u|icn to 
the Clrn'ernor-tieiiicriil bill to take severe nteuiiunai. 

Host)]ttksicoutuieiiccd with the hpoinbardnient of the Kun^f.Hm sicick- 
ades by a Kriikh niaU'Of wftr; und as thU operation had no effect on the 
Burmans, u land force wns dis[jme 1 irtl under Geneml Godwin. The 
capture of MartAbiin on April 5, 165*, was the first incident of note in 
this second Bumicse ^V'ai, and was fdbwed a WL-ck later l>y the occu[)a- 
lion of Rangoon and the seizure of Uasscin. i'egii was taken in June 
after some sharp lighting. In July operations were conducted on the 
Irrawraddy by a small squadron of steamers^ and the cnenty suffered 
a series of reverses off rromc and elsewhere on the river. Ot) September 
27 an advaitrte was made on Prome in force, and the town wa.s captured 
on October la, after a feeble resistance. Shortly after this it was found 
necessary to retake Pegu, which, after its capture earlier in the year, had 
been left in charge of the I'alaings and lad been lost by them to the 
Uunuan<t. 'I’he town was regained; but the little garrison left behind 
when the main body of troops returned to Rangoon «as before lotig 
beleaguered by the enemy, and its relief was not effected till a consider¬ 
able force had been sent. Towards the end of 1852 the hold of the 
Bntish ovtt the province of Pegu was so complete that a prodamacion 
annexing it was Issued and a treaty providing for its cession was pte* 
pared- This latter document was, however, never ratified. King Pagan 
Min WHS ^throned at the beginning 0/ r853 by his lulf-brothcr, 
Mindon Min; and as the new ruler would liave nothing to do with the 
treaty, nieasures were taken fur the occupation of the whole Pegu 
province, which paijsed to the Briii.'ih without formal cession. 

'ITie pacification of the new province and its reduction to order was 
a long and troublesome undertaking ; but eventually, in 1862, the 
British possessions in UumiH, Amkan, Pegu, Martaban, and Tcnassetini 
were omal^mated and farmed into the Province of British Burma 
under a Chief Commissioner, the first rul« of the combined rrovince 
being Lieutenani Colonel {afterwards Sir Arthur) Phayre. 

In 1857 tlic Burmese capital was moved from Amarapura to 
Mandalay. The history of the succeeding few years is mainly a 
record of diplomatic moves and countermoi'cs rmide in cotineoion with 
the attempt to establish fair commercial relations between British and 
Independent Burma. In 1862 a treaty was signed which u|u:ned thu 
Irrawaddy to tmdc; and, to encourage commercial relations, the Britisii 
agreed to forgo lucrative customs duties levied in the (last 00 the 
frontier. 'Hic Burmaiw, however, failed to fulfil adequately their share 
tjf the sliputations, and in tSfiy a second treaty was found nccuKisaty. 

1 his reaffirmed the previutis agreement, and, among other matters, put 
a limit on the creation by the Burtmae king of some objectionable 
moDoiiolies, which severely handicapped trade in his dominions. But 
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Mindori Miii found isi««is for eluding the iHovisidhii cif thi:i trwty alsu; 
und, what with the evision of llieir tibligiiions and their ireaimcrti of 
Uiilish ^«^b;ects, ihu Uurtiians had succeeded by i8y8 in mating the 
relations between Mandaky and Rangoim very strained- 'J’his was 
the last year of Mindon Min’a reifin, a |>etiod which, but for a revolt in 
jS 66 involving the murder of the heir-apparent by two princes of the 
blood royal, was one of comjiarative internal tranquillity- In 1668 «id 
1874 espeditions were sent by the British into south-west Lhina with 
a view to improving the trade between China and Burma- One of the 
members of the second espcdilion, Mr. Maijjary, was murdered by 
tlic Chinese, and the parly was forced to teiurn without having effected 
\is object. 

When Mindon Min died and his son ThIlwW' succeeded him, it ww 
ho|>ed that the new roler’a reign wijuld inaugurate happier relations with 
the British Government, hut a vtiy short lime sufficed to sitow that this 
hope was vain. A few months after his actsssimi 'I'hlbaw displayed his 
character by a gentmil massaere of the numerous direct descendant of 
his predecessor, and made it dor that there was to be no change for 
the better. The Resident at Mandalay pTOtested strongly agninsi the 
murder of the princes and princesses, and tried to obtain the release 
of the few survivors who were in custody L but his good oRiocs were 
Tcjeclcd, and in October, political relations with the Burmese 

court were broken off. The second edition of tlic Imptriai Gnifitftr 
sums up the situation, as it existed when the volume dealing with 
Burma went to the press, in the following words 

* In spite of various disquieting rumours, no breach of peaceful rela- 
tiojis between the British and Burmese novetnmenis has yet occurred ; 
and aUhough no British Resident is stationed at Mandalay, direct com 
municaliuii has been maintained with the Avti court.’ 

The storm did not Ijursl till 1S85- llmt llie blow did not fall earlier 
was due in a great measure to the foreign coinplicarions which were 
engaging the attention of the British Government during the first half of 
the sis juars of Thfbaw’s reign, and which rendered e*i)edicni .an atli 
lude of catreme ftirbeaTaiicc towards lltat ill-advised monarch.^ In 1S80 
and 18B3 preierces to enter into negotiations with the Britisit wetu 
made by the Rurracsc murti and in 1883 Thlkiw sent a mtssKm h> 
Europe which visited a number of the imjxiriani OHintriEs and ctiies of 
the Continent, ostensibly with a view to studying Westgtn indusinol 
methods, but iu reality to establish w ith France precisely those fncndly 
relations which his action had Tendered impossible with Crcai Bntain. 
front 1883 to 1884 there was considerable ftiction in connexion with 
the demofcatioii of the Manipur-Burma frontier, and later on othw 
causes for complaint aH«e. Thrae culminated in the impositUin by 
the Hlutdaw, or High Court of Mandalay, of a fine of 33 Ulths, on on 
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jilJc^cd of fraud, upon the Jiomhiv Ikrni.i 1 mdinK <.'oqHHation, 

A Iinii.sli which ]tid obuiin^ the right of cxinciing tituber 

frcuu the kiresit^ of Upper Burm^i. A request iitidc by the Chief Corn. 
loi^Sioncr of Burma that the que£tion!i; at issue between the 

coqjonition and the Buniiie^ olHcials ^^hould be fairly and e.^hjiii^Liiivoly 
Investigated by an impartial tribunal was datly rejectedj and theto was 
nsjthing left for the British Government but to send 'rhdiaw an ulti^ 
luatum w'hkh aimed at a settlcntent^ once And for alt, of all the main 
iruiiters in dispute between the two Governments, 'rhe fepliy to this 
ultiiuatum, which was eminently cvosii e and unsatisfactoryp was followed 
by gt pj-ocluruattan issued by Thibaw to his subjects iniimating duit 
iimicd force was to be opposed to any attempt niade by the Hritish 
lo crifurtx- tbtir demands. On November ii, 1885, instructions [o 
Adi’ance on Mtmdalay wore telegraphed from England, and liO«tilftics 
commenced w ithout further delay, 

.\n advance was made up the river 1^ a fleet of nVer steamers under 
General t'rendergasE; and [he brick fort at ^tinh]i^ the first ^piation of 
imfwrtaiux north of the frontier, wvis attacked and taken after a shaqj 
actionp the fort on the opprjsiie bank of the river being evacuated with¬ 
out resistance. Nynungu (Pagan) and Myingi'an farther up the river 
were occupted without sctious opposition, and some lutle way above 
the Litter town envoys nvet the expeditionary^ force with offers of ternts. 
1 hey w‘LTO informed that a complete suircndo' of the capital and trooj is 
was a condition precedent to further negotiations j and, pending the 
receipt of an intimation that this stijiulaticn was accept^ the Ucct 
pushed on towards Mandalay. A reply to the British demands was not 
obtiMned till a iwint on the river between Ava and Sagaing liad been 
reached and the troops were on the eve of attacksitg the former jwst; 
but when reccivi:d it was found that it amounted to an unconditional 
surrender, and after the Burmese troofis at Ava and Sagaing had laid 
down their arms, a move was made on Mandalay, which wa'i ftached 
on November 38, 1885. No opposition was offered [o the landing of 
the- iroopiii, the place was reached and sufrounded, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning king 'rhitjaw surrendered to General Prendergast. He 
was imniediaEely conveyed to Rangoon, and from thence to India; 
and he no-w resides as a state prisoner at Ratnagin on the Bombay 
coast, receiving an allowance from dm British Government. 

After the occupation of Mandalay ei provisional adniinEtnition was 
conadtuied; and before the close of the year Mr. (the late Sir CliarleSh) 
BcriLird, Chief CunimLii^tfoner qf Buima, arrived from Raiigoon 

ftFitl a^isuuiexi charge of the civil administration in Upper Burma also. 
On jLinuary r, r&S6, a prodaiualicm was issued declaring Upper Burma 
to be part of Her Majesty's duniinions. I'Yom that date the energies of 
its ri:sponsib1e rtikrs were cqiicentraEed oti the laskof pcifying the new 
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tciritoryt which was administmtively attached tu Luwer Jiurnuu For 
the hn>t five ye^:^ this work was excessiveKy laboriousn The resisunce 
ofrcrc<l vroA nowhere organised and formidable ;; tbe nriajority uf the 
pcojile acittiio^ed wittiouL a niuriuur in the new order of thiri}^ | bat 
everyu hete^ in Jx^wer as well as in Upper Eurnia^ rebels swamied in 
small bands Ejvex the face of ihc countryp rarely venturing into the open, 
and trusting fur huccc^S to the unliealthine^s of their jungle refuges not 
less than to their mobility and intimale local knowledge of the ground 
Against guerrillas of this type regular troops were of little avail, and 
special measures had to be taken for coping with the special conditions 
of resistance. A sttiugeitt disainiament policy, and the supersession of 
regulars by militaty police, stationed thickly in small posts over the dis¬ 
affected areas, gradually woro down the undisciplined opposition; the 
political ends that for a timt.- madt^ heroes of the outlaws dropped out 
of sight by degrees ; and long before the last of the original gangs had 
been hunted down or broken up, it had been icoognbed by all that 
each fresh success of the police meant so many niuii of bad charactet 
accounted for and So many pests to sodely nemovedr The most 
serious rising in Hurmii proper between the banning of iSS6 and the 
end of 1S91 was a rcbeUion in U^untho, a Shan Slate tying to the wetsl 
of the Irrawaddy between the Upper Chindwin and Kathil l>islricLs. 
It broke out early In 1391, but w'os promptly suppressed with consider- 
able loss to the insurgents; the Sawbwa (chief) took tn flight and his 
territory became part of KalhA UistricL The crushing of this rising 
may be looked upon as leaving dealt the deathblow to urganii^ed rebel- 
lion in Upper Burma- From lime to time since annexation the hill 
tribes on the frontiers of the l“roviiicet notably the Chirts on the north¬ 
west and the Kachins and U'as on the north and north-east, have given 
trouble, sometimes serious enough to justify the dispatch of expeditions 
tigainsl tlicni ] and it would be unsafe to affirm that cause for anJtiety 
no longer exists in the north-eastern regional and that armed force will 
never a^in be necessary. So far, howeveri as Burma proper is con¬ 
cerned, the establishment of order may be iaid to have \mxu fully 
achieved, and the acceptanoe by the people of the Briiish as theiT 
undisputed rukrs is now full and unhesitating, 'llie annexation 
Upper Burma mode d^e Chief Comniissiohur at Rangoun Chief Coni- 
inmioner for Bunna as a wholcp and In 1^7 the growing iTi?|JorUnce 
of the enlarged Province led to its development into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship^ 

lire tekiions of the Proi’ince with Siam and China since the annexa¬ 
tion of Upper Burma have been friendly. In iSSj a treaty concerning 
Chiengmai and the adjacent provinces was concluded with Siam, and in 
1893—^ a joint Commission of English and Siamese officers demat- 
cated the frontier between Siam and the trans-Salween Shan Statesi 
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Mr, Margury’s murderi fcfcrted to in an narli<;r |jaragra|ih, was ntadt 
the iiubject of m^odatfons with the Chinese, which ended in an ogree^ 
menl signed at Chcfu in 1S76. A convention signed at Peking in 1SS6 
provided for the recognition by China of Hritish rule in Hurma, and for 
the dchmitation of the frontier between Burma and Chuia, I'he boun¬ 
dary as far north os bdtude 25^ 35'' K. wa.s subsequently defined, first 
by a convention in 1S94, iind later by a supplementary agrecmenE in 
1397; and the demarcation of the greiiter jiart of the frontier was 
effected by a joint Boundary Coaimission between 1S97 and 1900, 
J he deinarcaiiun of a portion of the boundary has not yet been finally 
completed, and in the estreme north the frontier to the east of the 
N maikha has not been iKttled. In 1894-^ negotiations were opened 
with France for the creation of a buffer state between the British and 
the French territory; but these fell through, and in 1896 the Mekong 
Was fixed as the boundary line between British and French territory to 
the cast of Kengturig. 

Before his death in April, iSyOp Dr+ Forchlianunat'rp late (fovemmeni 
Archaeologist^ completed a detaik-d iuchaeological suiw^cy of Akyab, 
xNtyohaunj;, Uun^-ei, Minhya, UriltauiiB, and Sandoway in .\mksia, 
and or the Kyatikku tcmjile at Pagan, Since 1890 archaedogical w ork 
tn JJunna hoa been cajrricd on someB'hiit j^jinsniodicidl)'. No dclailed 
survey of any locality in Jiunna proper |ua been executed ; but a cln^' 
study of the inscriptions and native hEsiodcs has revealed the fact lhai, 
aa the religion, letters, and eivilixation of Upper Burma vreie inSucnccd 
by Magadha, Nepll, I'ibet, and China, so those of the Takings of 
l,Owcr Kurina were affected by Ceylon, Sotilhcm India, and Cainbodk, 
and that these two streams of induencas finally coalesced at Pagan in 
the eleventh century, when the Burmese king, Aiiawrata, subverted the 
J alaing kingdom of Thaton, and led its monarch, Manuha, captive to 
I’ogan together with the learned monks and literary treasures of the 
conrpiered race. 

Archaeologiciil exploration of the following sites may be expected 
to yield intetesting results: kkragyo and Myeyin in the Chindwn 

Toungoo, Thaton, and 

Jaikkak, 

Shwebo, SagaJng, Ani:ira|]ura, and M.imJaky are maderii .sites dating 
from the middle of the eighteenth century. At these places the wofjden 
aichitcciure, cqjeciiilly that of the Akndalay jalace and the rojTil 
monasteries^ deserves minute study. 

The total population of the Province at the Census of 1901 was 
10,490,624. This total includes, besides the residents of those areas 

PoDuUtion. *'1*603 a regular synrhtonous or non-synchronous 
enumeration was carried out. the inhabitants of a 
few of the most backward of the Hill Tiacu where the iwjtuktion 
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could oulj' be estimated. Ttse esUiruted areas contained a po^iijla- 
tion of 12^,011, so that the aggregate of persons regularly treated 
was 10^363^613. For Burma ptr>pcr^ exclusive of the Shan Stales 
and the Chin HilLs the density in 1901 was 55 [persons per i^quare 
mile (49 in rural arcas)^ In 1391 she cDrres|tocndliig figure was 46^ 
and at the Cnn.^s of 1881 it was 43 for what wasHhen Hriliah {or 
l-.ower) BunruL. Of the four natural divisions of the l^ruivince desicribed 
above, the Lower Burma suhrdcllaic is the most thickly p<;pulated^ 
Its average is 90 per^n^ per squisre fnilu* and one of its Diairicu 
(Heiizada) shows the highest density of lUiy of the rural District.^ in 
the Province, Tho Upper Bumui dry division comes second in order 
with 79 persons per square milej and the 1/Ower Burina liltorad division 
foliowii with 55, Some of the Luwer Bumia littoral Dbtrtcis can 
boast of a fairly dense populationi hut the divisional average is reduced 
by the hiU areas of Arakan and Tenosserim, wlvose dwellers ore exceed¬ 
ingly 5caticred, The Upper Burma wet division is far the least |>opulous 
of ihc Province^ its average being only 15 persons [iCT square mik. 
The density for the whole of Bumii^ including the poorly popukied 
areas which wen: enumemted for the hr^t time in 1901 os well os Burma 
propcTj is 44 penrtU^s per wpiarc mile (4a in ruiol urcos)^ 

In allt 989^938 of the persons dedt with at the last Census lived 
in towns and 9,500^686 in nind areas. Burma contained^ in 1901^ 
two cutes (Rangoon and xMandaJay) with tooru than xoOjOoo inhabi¬ 
tants, 19 Towns with a population of over xopow^and 2$ with 5,000 
and more, Thu following arc the population totals for the |wlnci|i«il 
towns: Rangoon, 234^331^ Mandalayp 183,816; Moulmcin, 58,446; 
Ak>ab, 35^680; Bosicin, 31,864; ProinCp 27i87S; Henaida, 24,75^) 
and 'ravoy* 22,371. Villages with more tlian 500 inhabitants num¬ 
bered 2,447 p and smaller villages 5^,948. 'tile Burmm village or 
hamlet is os a rule a ^ery compact unit. Each house stands in itit 
own sepombe compound or enclosure, and the whole collection of 
dwelUngs is often surrounded by a bamboo fence or a ihom hedge, 
P’or adminbitrative purpo^ die village headman's chaige consisla 
ordinarily of scveml of thc^^e hamlets. 

In Burma proper (that L&, excluding the Shan Stales and the Chin 
Hills) the populalioii rose during the ten years i&pi and 190* from 
7,722*053 to 9,352,875, or by 19-8 per cent. As Upper Burma was 
not dealt with in i8Sf, it la not possible to make any further com¬ 
parison of the figures for die whole Province; but in flower Burma, 
which bas now been British for over fifty yeu^ the fibres show 
that from 1872 to i83i the tate of inccease w-as 36 per cent, from 
1881 to 1891 24-7 per cenu, and from 1891 to 1901 21-1 per cent. 
This Lmge growth is due aJniost wholly to Lmmigiation from outside, 
which h^^ no n^l eniigtation to counterbalance it: there ia nothing 
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to show that the excess of hinlts over deaths within the Protfince is 
at all above the normal. The part that jmmF(;nition plaj’s in the 
movement of the population is strikingly brought out by the l>istHct 
figuresi for without exception the rise is most marked fn the rice- 
producing areas of the delta, which annually attract targe numtxtrs 
of agriculiunst'i ftoin Southern India, Prome, Mandalay, and Thayet- 
myo alone of the l.>i5tricts of the Province showed a fallirig off in 
population at the L'ensus of 1901, caused try the evodus of the indi¬ 
genous population to the more fertile areas of the I'rovirtce, nrnably to 
the delta Districts. The rate of increase during the ten years ending 
190J in the Lower Iturtna sub-deltaic division (of which Tlvayetniyoand 
Promt are typical Districts} is only 11 jjer cent .; that of the Upijcr 
Burma dry (in which Mandalay figures) is only i per cent, higher ; 
and it is clear that the tendency is, not only for the immigrant Indian 
population to collect in the welter portions of the Province, but for 
residents of the lesH-favouied nreiis of the dry tone to move to the 
more prosperous Hce producing tracts. Thu relinquishment by the 
indigenous folk of the less fruitful localities of Lower Burma is a 
phenomenon of coni|iamEively recent growth. ’Iberc was no hint 
of any such movement during the years iSSt-^t, and in the case 
of Prome «id Thayctmyo it cannot be said that the annexatiim of 
Upper Burma bns hel|ied 10 bring it about No tendency exisis on 
the part of the indigenous impulaiion to crowd from the rural areas 
into the t^'ns, The Buritian, fond ii.s he is of gaiety arid the anumitius 
of cities, is quite incapable of responding to the calls that town life 
makes upon his energies. In industrial maiterij he finds it hopeless 
to Compete with the tiative of India or the Chirranron; and, ihougli 
precluded by m> csi^ jirejudices from taking up fresh occupations, 
be soon leorm that it is tn the non-industrial pursuits of the country 
that lie can best hold his trw-n. There is, in fact, among the iieople 
of the country an inclination to forsake utban for rural artaa. In 
the six largest towns of the Province, though the number of foreigners, 
i.e. Hindus and Musulmfins, was in alincBt every instance (.onsidcmbly 
higher in lyot than in 1891, the total number of Buddhists was cilher 
lower than, or only slightly above, the tarlicr figure. In Upper Bumia, 
where the urban population is recruited less from India than in Lower 
Burma, a surpri.dngly large number of towns declined in popuUiion 
wthin the decade preceding the Census of 1901. Mandalay, whose 
inhabitants have diminished by close Upon 5,000 during the period 
in question, is a case in point, hut there are other towns where the 
falling off is even more marked. During the preceding decade a 
decr^so in the urban population was quite the exception. To a 
ceriajn extent the diminution of recent years U due to the growing 
practice of building bouses just outside munidpaj limits in order to 




avoid niariic;ipol tiixatian; but thi^ tendency can be held r-fr‘ipon.^kblc 
fijt a portioti only of ihe genera] decrease^ and everything seems to 
point to ihe gradual dii^laccmcnt of the Burmin in the larger indiisirki 
centres and to the concentTatioir of the indigenous folk into the large 
^'illagcs;. 

There is very little emigrarion from Hurnm, rnctically all the 
people who leave are foreign immigrants returning to their homes 
either temporarily or permanently^ J he Hurmati himself rarely move^ 
from the country of his birth. It is probitblc that at least onc half 
a( the persons indigenous to Burma who were enumemted in India at 
the L.eiisus of 1901 were convicts urtdetgoing Icims of Iransportation 
in Indian jails. 

At the Census of 1191 the mean age of the fx^puktion was retumed 
as ? 4 'S 7 years for males and 34^5? for females. In 1901 it was found 
to be 35 04 for the foruver, and ^4*75 for the latter* 1'hough, judged 
by Eun^pean 2T.tandaTdsj this mean is low, it is not below that of the 
other Province of Indiiii, A rise in the mean age, such as is apparent 
from the al>ove tbta, is not alwa)^ a satisfactory feature, but there 
appear to be good grounds for assuming that in the case of Burma 
it is not a decline In the birth mte that has caused the figure to mounts 
The following hgurcs give the distribution over hve main age periods 
every 20,000 of the population of the Province in 1S91 and 1901 1— 
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I'he rise in the lowest age period* in so fir as it docs not represent 
greater car^ devoted to iofimts during their earliest yrarj^ points to 
a slightly improved birth’mle* while the increase in the highest age 
periwl shows tliai there is no ji|>preciab1c dlmintitJon in longcr\'ityp 
hrimidpallties, cantonmeiU-S, and towns Arc divided into wards for 
the purposes of the registration of binhs And deaths, and the headman 
appointed for rei^xnue purposes is en [rusted with the wort of regbitering 
dorucAtic occurrence as a portion of his regular duiieiH He sends 
hk register of births and deaths at regular intervik to the town 
Authoritiesp who compile uionthly returns submitted to [he Sanllary^ 
Commissioner* In niral areas, the heidniAn of each vilLige or cob 
lection of hamlets registers domtistic occurrence^ on a form printed 
in counterfoiL A police patrol constable lisits each village at least 
once a monthn tates away ihe entries of all events recordixl since hk 
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last TTsit and depQ^its donmncnts in the head-quarts smion 

of the piiirDl^ whence they arc sent to to^mship otfkers (^subordinate 
magi.mrate^; atxl revenue offieent) for compJIaiion Into monthly returns. 
Each lowoiihip offeer sends such returns to the Chil Surgeon of the 
iJistrict, in whose office a cofisolidiiLcd return for the whole District 
k made up and submitted to the Sanitat)- Commifisioner. The book 
of counterfoils is retained by the headman, and k thus available for 
eaaminadon by inspecting officers. 

The particulars registered differ slightly in different looiJiiie^; thus, 
in those portions of IjUWer Burma where f^htmtion is in fOfCt% both 
births and de^iths are recorded^ while in rural areas in Upper Burnia 
deaths alone are rccordetl 

The birth and death regi^aci^ in tow ns, aiwJ the books of counterfoils 
in vilhige^ are checked by District officials, and vaccinators are 
rer[uircd to verify entries by house to-hou^e inquiries and through 
other oollaterd information obtained in tlic course of dteir mccination 
duties. In towns possessing cemetery careiakers^ a further check is 
maintained over death registers by comparison with the registers of 
burials. J’be entire Province has not, however, l>een brouKht under 
this system of registratioiv for there are tracts not accessible to iHtroI-S 
such as the more mountaiiHius parts and those fnluibltcd by illitemte 
people or wild tribes. These are treated as excluded tracts, and their 
area aggregates roughly 54,000 Sijuarc mSlesL Tracts ncit easily acces¬ 
sible to imtrols, and with which communications arc o|Wii only at a rtain 
seasons of the year, are considered as irregularly patrolled areas, and 
are treated separately in tite annual returns of vital statistics. AIJ 
others are regarded as regularly patrolled tracts. 

The following table gives details regarding the ratio of roistered 
births and deaths for the years iS£i^ iS^it 1901, and 1904 
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The rise under both heads during the tw'o decades in question {a jijjo 
whichf it may be obsen’cd, is very' much more marked during the 
second than during the fir.nt) speaks eSoquenllj’ of enhanced precision 
m tegisiraiion; but a comparison of even the roost recent Burmese 
figures with the data obtained in countries where the system of record' 
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iHg vital !^tisuc9 is admiltcdly whhm a measurable distance of 
ab^4i1iire ateiirac)' sKows that there is still mom for improvement m 
the record of births and d&^ths in the Ihovinct Birth and tieath rates 
vary considerably from District to Distrtetj but no pLir|jQse would bo 
senetl by a presentation of figures Cfmlrasling the highest and the 
lowest^ iSKcept to show where registration was Ebomugh and where the 
fcverse. 

Feverg liowcl complaints, cholera* and sTuall-poic are the most 
frequent causes of death in Burmiu Since February^* 1905, f>lague has 
established itself in Rangoon, has spread to a few Districts inldsmb and 
has not yet been eradicated. Fevers are of various kinds malarial amj 
other ; but it should be borne in mindj when considering the mottality 
statistics of the Province as a whole, that in the mouth of a Burman 
the expression //if /Ai' to have fever *) is extraordinarily elastic aitd is 
UJmally made to cover^ besides fevers proper* alniost ^jy disease 
which has no very^ marked outward symptoms and possesses no name 
of its own in Burmese. Tn certain |r?calittcs, and at certain seasoits cjf 
the year, dysentery Jind dtan-hoca are lamentably rife, llic larger 
urban areas of the Province are seldonir without sontc sporadic coses 
of chokra+ but it Is only mm and then that ihc dbea^ ajipears In 
epidemic form. V’^accination during the past twenty years has enabled 
good headway to be made a^riit small-pox, which tn former days, 
judging by I he large numljef of pock-marked Burmaiis that are met 
m th, must have been a sciiurge of extreme virulence. Of the less serious 
diseiuK^^ worms, diseases of the eye and of the digest i\^ organs, rhttimauc 
aJTections, and venereal diseases are among the most prevalent. 

Infant mortality in Burma, judged by a European standard, h very- 
high. How much of the existing state of things is due to a l^barous 
obstetrical system, and how mueh to carelessness after birth, is doubt- 
ful; but it is clear from the returns abstracted below that one Enfant 
out of every four him in Burma dies before the first anniversary' of 
its birthday. 
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The apparent increase in the mortality of children of under one j’ear 
of age from 12 to 15 per cent is at first fight startling, for there arc no 
indications of greater neglect of thdr children on the part of indb 
genous parents or of greater sickliness among the infants. The rise is 
m real tty nothing more or less than a sign of more effective regi&tra- 















and nf Ebe gradmil disappc^iraTice of tbe belief, so cooimoii in 
hack^'ard races, that the concerns of so unimportant a section of the 
community as babtcs of Ic^s than one year are not a matter that can 
possibly come in any way within the cogntiance of Government* 

Of the 10,490^614 persons shown in the census returns for 190 
5,542,03^ w^ere males and 5 tI4B>59t females, in other words, 50-9 per 
cent, of the population of Burma were of the male sck and 49^1 per 
cent, of the female, or for every i,oco male^ there were 963 females. 
The Census {if 1891 showed a. similar proportionu h has bccti hold by 
competent observet^ that the ratio of females to malc^ in a given mcc 
is generaily higher or lower according as w^oman reenpies a better or 
a worse posiUon in the social scale* The absolute freedom of the 
Burene^ women, and the prominent pan they play in the industrial no 
less than in thy social life of the coimtr)^, are phunomeiui that arc v&y 
striking to those accustomed to the life of India ; and one would 

expect the emaricipatcd women of Durml to bear a higher proportion 
to the male-^ than is the case in other parts of the Indian Empire. As 
a matter gf fact, the ratio in Burma is lower than in several other 
Pro^'incei, This is, howe^TTj due to immigration* the male immigrants 
exceeding the female to a very^ lai^ge extent. In the Districts that are 
but little resorted to by settlers from India the females are more 
numerous than the males, and they also predominate in the case of all 
the principal indigenous races except the Karens and the Talaings^ 
The figures for BurmatLs are males females ■ 

for Shans, males 386,170 and females and for Chins^ males 

89,008 and females 90,384. 7 "he question of female infanticide does 
not, fortunately, arise in Burma. 

'Hie following table gives statistics of civil condition m Burma 
proper, as recorded in 1891 and 1901 : — 
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Reducing the figures to percentages, the)' work out thus 
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j^rartiage in Burma is a purely ciiHl ceremony and has rio religious 
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conception undcrljinj^ it Matches are armn^ by the p 5 irents of the 
young couple^ or through the medium of a gobeiwiEen, nr merely with 
the mutual consent of the parties The wedding is ordinarily made the 
occasion of a feisl to which friends are invited, and during the course 
of which the bride and bridegroom join hands feti) and eat out of 
the saine dish ; but this ceremony may be dispensed with. 'Fhe mere 
fact of living and eating together as husband and wife is sufficient to 
constitute a legal union. Remarriage both of widows aitd widowers ts 
common, and the widowed form only a small proportion of the popula- 
lation. Divorce is very freely resorted to^ but is generally followed by 
3 second marriage^ The figures would appear to show' ihal the readi- 
oess to embnicc matrimony a second time has, if anything, increasLd 
during the last decade^ 

The stolistics of ciiil condition by age periods show a rather higher 
total of tnatrictl girls and boys of immature age in t^oi than in iS^fp 
an increase for which the gn^wib of Indian irumigration during the 
decade is responHihle^ for infant marriage is not practised by the people 
of the counm. I'hey indicate further a slightly increased tendency on 
(he part of the indigenoufs male to defer his marriage until after the 
twenty-fifth year of life. The matrimonial customs of the Kurhlns and 
Karens, which reatrici their choice of wives to certain families or clans, 
ap|?ear So exercise an appreciable effect upon their readmes to tinarrii'+ 
In their case the proportion of married to the total population is very 
much below that of the Uurmans and the Shans, polyandry is 
unknown, but polygamy exists^ though not to such an extent as lo 
produce any abnormal figures in the sex and civil condition return. 

'J'hc indigenous languages of Burma belong^ with two exceptions, to 
the Mon-Khmer and the Indo-Chinese families of language. The latter 
can be subdivided into two sub-families, the Tibeto-Burman and the 
Siamesc-Cbinese. Burmese, the most important of the languages of 
the Tibcio-Burman sub^family, was spoken by 7,006,495 persons in 
t^oi^ ArakanesCt a dialect of Burmese^ claimed ^8^400 speakers in 
the same year. Kadu, the vcmacubr of a tribe in the north west of 
the Province which is fast dropping out of use, has been placed pro- 
Aisiorkally in the ribeto-Hurman sub-family- The ■Census showed that 
in 1901 it wax spoken hy 16,300 p^ns, and that the Mm of the 
Arakan Rill Tracts, which has been similarly clas.iified+ was the speech 
of 13,414 inhabitants of Atakiin. Kachin and Chin are also Tibcio- 
Burman languages, not quite so closely allied to Burmese as the othc^. 
Their vocabulary differs, but their structure beai^ a strong family 
resemblance to Burmese, Kachin was the langi^e □rdinarily used by 
persons natbin the area treated regularly in 1901. A large pro* 
portion of the Kacbin-speakitig folk are inhabitants of the estimaied 
areas, where language data were not collecied, and it is probable that 
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the nf Knchin speakers In the PfovirK?e 15 fieaily filotible the 

figure given abf^ve. The Chin six'akctu niiml'iercd 176+313. There 
are variouA ronn^ nf Chinp hiil the only largely spoken variety that ws^ji 
nnt classifies] nntier ihc general heatl of Chin wa;!i the j^peech nf the 
Kamisi of Northern Arakan (54,38^), 'fhe vemacuLirs of the Lisaws;, 
the ^fnhs55, the Akhii-t, ihe ^^aTU5pat^^iJ n( a few other hill trilK’s in the 
north and east, oxc also comprised in the "J'ibetoBuruian su1>ran^ily. 

Shan and Karen are the two main li:>oid Teprer^entiilives of the 
SHimew-Chinese sub-fiimily. Shan proper was the venuiculrir 
^ 50,4; 3 persons in 1901, Karen of 704^835 persons, I'hose tolals 
do not include the speakers of the tiansi^^lween dialects of Shan known 
as Hkun and Lik or the epueij-Katen s^ernactilftrs of Karenni and its 
neighbourhood 'raungthu, which is practically a dailect of Karen^ wais 
spoken hy {60^436 persons in 1901. Siamese and Chincsev the iwn 
most icnjjortant non-irKligenous tongues of the suli-familyi ate bt*lh 
spoken in i'urma, Siamese {19,531) fur the most part in the extreme 
south, on the Siamese l:wrdcr+ and (’hinese (47,444) more or chrough 
ihe whole i>f the Ptovince by (’hincse imniignints^ 

Tidairigj the speech of the Mens or l*eEuans+ wh'fi fi>r many yt;arH 
strm-c with the Bunnan.s for the mastery in Burma, belongs to the MoO’ 
Khmer or Mon Anaiii family^ and was returned by 154^463 jxTMjns 
to I'alaing a spoken language is gradually dying out, its place 

being taken by Burmese, *rhe remaining languages of the MoivKhmcr 
family spoken in the Province are the vernaculars of variou.s hill tribes 
scatterett through the Shan States, such as the Was, the PalaUugs, the 
Riangs, and the Dana ws. Palaong was the speech of 51,121 persons 
in 1901, Wa is spoken largely to the east of the SalwTen, but the 
majority of its speakers were entirely excluded fmra the census opera^ 
lions and their number h not even approximately knowm. 

The only two vernacukiTa of Burma that do not belong to either of the 
two families are Dafngnet, a corrupt form of Bengali spoken in Akyah 
District near the Isorders of Chittagong ; and Salon (Selling), the speech 
of the s^-gipfues of the Mergui Archipelago, which Ems b™ place^l in 
the Malay language family. The Maki3-%>Polynesian languages, though 
related to the Mon-Khmer laniily, have been .separated from that group, 
because the relationship has not yet been definitely settled. 

The proportif m borne by the speakers of the chief vernaculars of the 
Pra(\ince (namely, Bunucse, Shaa, Karen, Talaing, Chin, oik! Kochi n) 
to the population of Burma proper in 1891 and 190T is indicated in the 
statement below i— 
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‘I'bE following are ihe lotaU of persons returned in igoi speakers 
of the principal non-indigenous languages belonging to language 
faniilies other than llie Indo^hlneses^— 
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Qiste IS absolutely unkno^Ti an indigenous inttiiiilion in Burma. 
ll is foreign to the dcTTKicratic leni|jerajnent of the [jeople, and an 
ethnical analysis of the inbabitant>ip uf the country must of necessity 
be based on considenitions other than that of caste. In esisting con¬ 
dition's ihu mo&t satisfactory classiiicaiion of the indigenous races of 
Burma h that whkrh proceeds on a linguistic basis. Of the total |>c>pu- 
laiion in igoi, or 62 per ccnl.p were Burmans. Of the other 

Tilieto-Bum’ian peoples, the Arakanese of the WL-stem cfjnst numbered 
40'Spt43i the Kaotrs of Katha and the Mros of Akyah and 

Korthem Atakan 13,622. 1’hc Intijas, a community found scattered 
through the Southern Shan States, numbered 5^,4 ?^p though only 5^851 
of tliem si>c>ke the Intha dialect. I'hc K.^chins occupy the hills to the 
extreme north of Upper BurniLi^ and are steadily irtaking their nay 
southwards down the eastern fringe of the Province ; 6414^5 
came within the scope of the regular census operations in and 

about lOpOOO wm residents of the estimated iTacts, where no regukr 
collection of race statistics was made. "Fhe Chins Chin Hilijs) 
are the predominaht folk along the western border of Burma fmm the 
level of Manipur down to Akyab District, and thence southwards along 
the range of hills that separates the old province of Arakan from the 
Irrawaddy vaUey. The Chins proper numbered 1^9,392 
the Kamis of Akyab and Northern Amkan, a closely allied tribe, 
34,93 1 - Th<^ Dam vs (6j, 549) are a half-bred SImn Burmese commun ity 
inhabiting the bordcrlfl^d between Hunna and the Shan States ; and the 
Taungyos( 16449) are also borderers^ frequenting the same fugion and 
talking a language which resembles an archaic form of Burmese, The 
Akuas or Kqwts, a hill tribe of the trans-Salween Shan Slates, come 
probably from the same pruhistoric stock as the Burmans Kaehins, 
and tJije Chins: so alsOs ihcfc is reason to believe, do the Lisaws, the 
Ntuh^S dve Maingthasp the Sds, the Lashis and the Marus of the 
noTth^irnitem hills. The Akhas numbered 26,020 m 1901; the Muhsds, 
*Sf774 i KwiSp a branch of the MuhsM, 2,3^2^ the Lisaws, 1,427^ 
I’be n^nmining tribes are for the most j^it inhabitants of the areas 
estimated at the Census of 1901^ “"d their strength h but imperfectly 
known. 
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In the SjATnefi^^hfne^Je group the Sham and Karerts ore mmt 
strongly rcpre'sentcd. ''J'he lomi number nf Shjuis in 1901 was 
(exclusive of she Leoip the Hkun^ and the Lii of trans-Salween tetriioryp 
but including the Shan Tayoks of ihit Chinese hoitler). The Shans 
(jw Shan State.s) art the [j^re^^iling mniofla]ity in practically the 
whole of the upland-^ that lie lietween the Imiwaddy and ihe Mt-kong 
fronii the :30 LIi to the 34th p;trallcls of latitude^ and fornn a latge prti- 
|>ortifMi of the population in the country that separates the w'cstcrn Ixink 
of the ImiWaddy from the Manipur and ^V^sam fFonHers. ^V'est of the 
Imw-addy they have become ahsorhccl to some extent into the Uurman 
communities^ that Eurround them, and nearly the whole of their temiiory 
fonns part of the regularly administered areas of the ProvErtce; but cast 
of the river they liavc prcserw-cei their race characteristics unimpaired, 
and arc administered throtigh the native rulers of the Suites into which 
their country' is prilitl^lly dmded. The arc the hill tribes of 

the south eastern areas of the Province from Toungoo to Merguij and 
are also found scattcrctl mxir the delta of the Irraw^iddy* The grraiter 
number of the Karens of Low'Cr Burma are membeiE of one or other 
of two niaEn tribes^ the Sgaw and the Pwo, 'I’owarda the rK>rth and 
beyond the limits of I^wer Burma, in Karenni and the Soul hern Shan 
States, a third tribe, the Bghai, pre^sondcTalc^. In 1901 a total of 
36^34 persons returned themseli-es a.s Sgaw\ and 174,070 as Pwo 
Karens, the trib^ in the case of 4 SM 5 S fathers being not letumed. 
The Bgtiai were for the most part JX-^identE of the estinuiteii AhiAS of 
Karenni when thu Census look place, ^V^thin territory ttmted regu¬ 
larly, Red Karens (Bghai) wxtc enumerated^ I'be Bres, the 

Padaungs, and the Zayeins of Karenni and its neighbourhood haw Ijeeu 
classed Hngliis-iically with the Bghas, though it is possible that fuTther 
research may show that ethnicajly they should be placed in some olbet 
category^ In alb 7,3ag Padmings and 4,440 Zayejns were found in 
areas within the scope of thy regular Census. They were practically all 
re$idenis of the south-western comer of the Snuthem Shan Stales. The 
Taunothl-s, like the Padaungs and the Zayems, are of doubtful origin^ 
They are found in the hills along the eastern border of Burma from 
Amherst to Yamcthin, and numbered 168,301 In 1901, I'heir lanpage 
is to all interns and purposes a form of Karen, and it is probable that 
there is more Karen than any 01 her element in their composition. 

The Talaings are the main representatives of ihe Mon-Anam group 
in Burma proper. They arc found in their greatest strength in the 
country round the mouths of the Irrawaddy, the Siitang, and the 
Salween, which fortned the nucleus of the ancient kiirgdom of Pegu. 
In 1901 their aggregate was 3Ji,S9&, Their numbers are diminishing, 
and they are tieing gradually absorbed Into the Burmese population of 
ihe Province, Of the Mon^Arum hill tribes of the Shan Stales the most 
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numcrDus uccofding to ihc cdi^uit Hgurcs uf 1^1 arc thu PAWUJiGs 
(56,866), wKo are fouriti for the 1110*1 pan in the Kuby -Mines Jlisirict 
and the hills that form the northern Ijorder of the N’onhem Shan Stales. 
It is proluible that the M'as, whose countiy lies to the east of the Palantig 
tract on the farther side of the Salween, are ns iiiimerous a* the 
Palauilgs; but, as their northern areas were untouched at the linre of 
the Census, nothing is Itnowfi of their real strartgth. In the rc-gularly 
enumerated areas in the tmns-Salween Slian State* 5.964 jjersons were 
returned as W'ta, 15.660 os 'J'ni l-ot, 1,351 as Hsen llsuni, and 1,096 
as Pyin. The lost three tribes are, it is belieied, vurietics of the \Va 
stock. The Klangs or Yins are almost certainly, and the l>anaw* 
probably, of Mon-Atiam eitracticm- The latter, who numlieied only 
635 in 1901, are almost extinct os a sepomte tribe. They inhabit the 
Myelat Stat^ to the east of Upper Burma. 'J’be Vitis numbered 3.094 
at the last Census. 'I'heir habitat lies in the nortlnsast of the Southern 
Shuin SUiies. 

I’here arfi no very inarJced dilttrenccs in Uie ph.)'^iical chiitmctenblicsi 
of the indigenous races of the Pfovince. Lik^ &IS ioutbem Mongolians, 
their stattate is belovr the average^ They arc ibick^l and for the mcKit 
part Hiurdy. Their com|ilexioii ranges through various shades of olive 
brown, and is darker m the whok than that of the Chinese; their hair 
is black wild straight arid on the la<3e ordinarily very spirse. it is 
usuaJly left \on^ on the head and in mo^t cases b tied into a top-kn^^L 
Thcy are roond-htoded or bracbycephalk, liave high cheek bones and 
broad nose& Thctr eyes are sntad and black but not aa markedly 
oblique as those of the Chinese j and. taken as a whole, they show 
a l^eater tendency to apprcutiniate to the Caucasian type th:in do the 
latter^ 

of the Hindu coxti* the following show the largest totals; Poiaiyan, 
25,601; Mila, 18,53* : Kipu, 11,114; Ballh Btihiran, 15,9*3; 

ChhatTl OT Rajput, 13,454- A total of 41,6^3 males w'ld 7 t 75 ® females 
were returned in the census schedules under the general designation of 
SQdra. Among the Musalmin tribes the Shaikhs ore iiumeticaily the 
mwit imiioriani in Uum^o, and iheir total d* 169,042 rcjwescnts So per 
cent- of the Mubamirmdan population of the ptoviitce. Saiyids and 
Patirins numbered respectively 8,970 and 9,124; suid Zairbddis!, Uwr 
offspring of unions between Buratese women and Mosulnita natives 
of India, 20,423. 

The British in Burma in 1901 numbered 7,450 {5,948 of wIwkii were 
maip,! and 1,503 females), aitd the Eurtsions 8,884. A toUl of 1,090 
persons were tetumed as Eurtupeans, no nationality being givoi. It is 
{wobablc tliat the majority of these were, strictly streaking, Eumstans. 
The Chinese of the lYorinoe aggregated 62,486, as against 41,45 7 i** 
1891. 
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Of tht luLi^iiins of lIurnLi, UuddhiHUi has by far i[\c largest numhcr 
of prc^cssctl adherents. In 1901 a. total of 9,184^121 pcrsfjrts, f^r 
fia-6 pet cent, of the population, were returned as BuddhtsiSr The 
Buddhistn of Burma i*. an aimlgnm that has resulud from a fusion of 
the elements of the Northern and the Southern schools of Buddhbt 
thought^ introduced froni India on the one hand and from Ceylon on 
the other, 'fhis amaEgamation tis already completed at 

Pagan m the decent h century. Buforc thatj a corrupt form of Buddh¬ 
ism prevailed^ which appears to have been itn admijuture of Lamaism 
and TonUric Buddhism^ its professors being called the An or 
the * noble.' I’heir robes were dyed with indigo, like those of the 
l.ama$ of Tibet and China, and they wore their haJr at least two iricbes 
long. They were not strict observers of the vow of cclibaicy, arrd the 
basis of their doctrines was that sin could be exptaled by the rucitatLon 
of ceitain hymns. 

In theorj^ Buddhism is the gerieiaj religion of the country. In }K>int 
of fact, though it has done much to soften and humanize the jieoplej it 
is far loo often nothing more than an outward veneer covering the 
ilMiit worship Utat is everywhere practised optnlyp one might almoit say 
shamclk^Ey. 'J’he Burnicsu Buddhbl Church is split up into two main 
lurtics, which ore knowii as the SM/n^aNdi and the 'I hc 

uTcmbers of the former set store by ritual and outward ubservaivccs j. 
those of the latter ore to all intents and purptises fatalisEs, bui the 
di/TefCnrss between the two parties are largely acadeniic. Sectarian 
bitterness is iiractTcally unknown. There are ^^arious minor sects, but 
none has achieved any tiiarked distinction. Thu head of the Church 
in Upper Burma is the qi archbishop; ;md in both sec- 

tionsi of the Province there ba recognized hierarchy, w hich comprises 
dignltATies known as (bbhops) and eis wdl as 

the ordinary or m^ks. The religion of the people finds an 

outward and visible sign in the pagodas arid mqnitsleries itiat arc 
prominent feitiireg of nearly every village. The Burmese pagsxia is 
bcl]-sha^ied» built of brick and usually whitewashed, though niany 
ihnnea are partially, and a few wholly, gilded. Timber is the material 
ordinarily used for the or monasteries that the pious have 

erected in thousands ihraugh the length and breadth of the Province, 
and cnorrnous sums are frequently lavaahed on these and other works of 
incrit. 1 he monasteries are the indigenous schools of Bunna, at which 
the vilJage boys all leam to rmd and write. It is not only as scholars, 
moreo^^cf, that the people have had experience of their Ajraa/t^. Prac- 
iically every male Bumian assumes the yellow rube of a monk for 
a shorter or longer period as the case may be, and rnonastidsm thus 

plays a part in the life of the inhabitabEs of the country that h absolutely 
Unique. ^ 
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Ncki to lliu DuddbLsu in point of nunibui^ conrn ihu spint-wor&liip|i^i^ 
or Ani mists, ihe majority of whom Inhabit the Hill Traets. Their 
gale in ipoi was This figure does not, liowevcr, adequately 

represent the strength of Animism in Uurniiaf for It doe^ not include 
the residents of the estimated areas where np retigion data were coU 
lected ftc the enumeration. The populaiion of these areas amounced to 
137,011 f and, as there b good reason to believe tl^l it was made up 
vei'y largely of spirit-worshippers, the actual strength of the Ani mists 
may fjc fixed at something appruaching half a nrillion. 

Isliiii was represented at the latest Census by puniOtK, and 

Hinduism by 3^5,484. After these, but separated from them by a i.dn^ 
sidcrablc numerical come Christians with a total uf i 47 T 535 f of 
whom were natives^ while the adherents of the other religions, 

most of whom were Sikh-S totalled only 7,647^ The largest pry|>cirt{oni^| 
increase during the decade ending 1901 is among the Aninvtsl% who at 
the doiic of dib period were shown as more thiin twice as numerous as 
at iu beginning; but thb ia due solely to thti fact tliat the Census of 
igoi dealt with several large backward hill areas inhabited by spirit- 
w-orshipping tribes who werr untouched in 1891. A comparison of the 
totals in each year fur Burma proper gives a belter idea of the rclati\‘e 
grow th of the luaiii religious. On this boats we find that during the 
[icriod in question Hindus liave increased at the rate of 63 |Kr ceiiu, 
Animists at 41, Musolm^ns at 33, Chrisdam at at, and Buddhists at 
j ij j)cr cent. The la&t figure may be looked upon as indicatiDg roughly 
the tmturjJ rate of increase in the f^rovince, the oonversions from 
Buddhism to Christianity and IslAm being countcibalanced by accK- 
sions from the rmiks of the spinOwurshippersL In die case of the 
Hindus and the Mui^lm^ins, immigration from outside the Province 
accounts for the high rate rjf increase. 

In Luw'cf Burma, where data extending over more than twenty years 
arc available, wc find that between iSSi and 1891 the Buddhista 
increased by 24 per cenL, but in the foUowiug ten years by only 19 per 
cenL 'I'his apparent diminution in the mtu of growth Is probably due 
to the return to their homes in Upper Burma of xillagCTiP whom tbc 
disturbances tbat succeeded the seizure of Mandalay had driven tem- 
ixjmrily into lAiwer Burmm Among Musalmfl.na and Hindus^ on the 
other hand, thfi; rate of gfow^th dufing the first half of the twenty yeais 
in quesUon was by no means as conspicuoui as durii^ the seconcL 

The Christian population uf l/>wTt:r Burma rose between 18S1 and 
1391 by per cent,, and bulwucn iS^t and 1901 by 19 per cent 
I'hu strength of this population is, however, krgdy alTect-^ by the movu' 
ments of British troops ^^d it is ^obablc that the falling off in the 
rate of incr^sise during the second decade is uot really os markod os it 
would appear to be. The pdnCEpal Chrislion denomimtions returned 
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m 1901 were liiipiists (66tS6oX CaiKulich Angjli- 

cans (33,307). !n KufiJiti pri>j>i:r the Angliouis increased by 76 ptf 
cent, between 1S91 iuid 1901 und the Roman Qitbotic^ by 48 per cenL 
The Bdtptists show a falting oJT of iS per ceni. for the same iieriod^ but 
th[& diminutiQii is in ull probability due to the fact that a large number 
of Baptist native Christtans did r^ot return their sect at the Census. 

Burma forms an Anglican diocese under the administmtion of the 
Bishop of Rangoon. The diocese was created in 1^77^ and then 
included [^wer Bumia only, tn 18^ new letters patent were granted 
esttendlng it tq Upper Burnm. The HUliop is assisted by an arch¬ 
deacon and nine other chapkins of the Bengal (Rangtion) Ecclesiastical 
estabhshineni. 

*l1ie AngHoii'i missions in Btimnt are worked through the agency of 
the Society fer the Fropagaiicn of the Gospel. 'Fhc ntissionary siad* 
ccmsi3;tted in 1903 of eight British clergy' and ninety'hve catechists and 
snb-deaconSif The Sodety kbotirs among the Burmese, the Tamik, 
and die Karem, its principal stations l)eing Rangoon, Kemmendine^ 
Moulmeitip Mandahyi Bhwebo, and Toungoo. 

From tjai to i866 the Hotnan Catholic Church in Burma w'as 
represented by a single raissionp know'n as the Vicariatu Apostolic qf 
Ava and Begu. Subsequently the IVovincc was divided into three 
distinct niksions, one for soulhem, one for northern, and one Tor 
eastern Hnmiat in charge of a bishop; and in JS79 the Arakan 
administrative division w^as irarnifetted to what is now the diocese of 
Dacca. 

The establkhment of the American Baptist Mission dates from the 
year when Judson and Rice started mission work in 

Rangoon; but difficulties encountered after f 834 forced the mission^ 
anus ID tiansfer ihcir main sphere of action to the British tenitories of 
Arakan and Tenasscrim. 'Ftie '^J'avoy mission was opened in 1815, and 
a commencement w-as tliere made of that widespread cvajigdbatioA of 
the Karens which has for su long been associated with the name of the 
mission in Burn&aH llic^ Kyaukpyu mission wa? founded in 1631, the 
^iDuJmein mission in 1837; and after the second Burmese ^Var work w'as 
renewed in Rangoon^ and started in Toungoo, Hen;r.adat and BassciOi 
The leaching of the Kachins had been commenced in Bhamo in 1877, 
several years before the aflnesiiation of Upper Burma, and after ThibaWs 
deportatjon mission stations w'ere established in other Districts of the 
newly Acquired province. Within the last few ye^ the mission has 
extended its operations into the Shan Sute^ the Chin Hills, and 
Kiirenni. Its work lies xnainly anigr^g the Karuns, with whom die 
greatest measure of success Ins so fyj- been obtained; but the mission¬ 
aries labour among the Burmese alsov and the Slutn% the Chh:us, and 
the Kachins have received attentiori. According to the latest odiciai 
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returns of the tnisaiDn^ there are twenty-nine in the Province^ 

The mission has been eminently useful Irom jin odministratEvc point of 
viewp for it has been gne of the main instruments in bringing a know¬ 
ledge gf the languages of the country^ i^ithin the reach of foreign re^idents^ 
J udson^s Burmese Dictionary has long been a household word in Burma ; 
and what was done for Burme^ by that early pioneer has been^ and is 
being, accomplished by l^is successors for other ProvlnciaJ vernaculars. 

I'he fol towing are the totals for the principal religigns returned in 
Burma proper in and i^ot t— 
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The great majority of the ;|^>plc of Burma are agrictilturist:s. In 
1901, 5 p 7:J9^525 persons were returned under the he^id of agncullural 
labourers. This figure, in oommon with all the occupation totals given 
in this jiaragraph, includes both actual workers and the [persons depen¬ 
dent on them. In addition to the agricultural labourers, 717^753 
pei^rrs appeared under the category of landholder and tenants. The 
growers of -fE>ccifll products numhenjd in all 3S5,|a5 ; ttnd the suin nf 
persons directly supported by the prEjducc of the soil nuiy thus tie 
taken at £,84 2 ,^4, or slightly tnoic than 6& per cent, of the total 
population. I'hifl figure represents the greater part, but by no means 
the whole, of the agricultural interests of the countty^ ^ certain 
section of the rural community combine cultiration with other non- 
agricultural pursuits. An attempt was made at the last Census to 
obtain data regarding the persons by whom agriculture was thus 
pursued as a subsidtary^ occupation, and the toml of these j^inioJ 
agriculturists was found to he 471534. It is possible that this figure 
does not give an accurate picture of the extent to which agiicuittire Ls 
carried on liS an additional source of income among the non-agncultuiml 
rolk> but it seems clear that the proportion of the population liable to 
be directly affected by genenkl scarcity of crops is not likely t* eitceed 
appteciahly the 66 per cent- mcmioned above- Taking the figures for 
pasture with those for agriculture, the ratio on the Provincial aggre^te 
h 67 per cent. Under pasture^ c&itle^bnteders (25,508) and herdsmen 
(46,463) oiTord the most ccmspicuous totab. 

Tht artisan section of the ojmmunity forms roughly 18-5 per cent, of 
the total pt^laiion of the Pfmifice 1'he figure on which this ratio 
is calculat^ (1+923^084) represents the total of persons sbowm in the 
voi. IX. t 
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cerLsus Thrums jls engaged In the preparation and supply of material 
s\ib$taiKes. Strictly speaking, this comprises certain occupaiions that 
invalvi; no real technical knowledge^ but for the purposes of general 
presentation the clossiBcarion is probably exact enough. In the artisan 
classes the follomng occupation totals rtiay be cited: fishermen and 
bsheurerSp 176^651; turners and lacquercrsp I4p2y4; silk-weaverTs 
54,oag; cottofi-wcavera^ i%7i8 ; tatlorsj sy^giS ; goldsmiths^ ; 

iron-woTkerSp 26^321 ; potterSp 19*667 i carpenters^ ; and mat- 

makers* 53,5^5. The corntncrcial classes numbered 449,955, ^ 4 3 ^ 
per cenLp and the professional 264,047, or 2*54 per cent, of the 
Provincial aggregate. More than one-third of those engaged in com¬ 
merce come under the unsiiecified head of shopkeepers; while the 
most important of the professtoml occupations^ from a numerical point 
of %new* is that of the religious mendicant (138^129), a term which 
includes, besides or Buddhist priests^ pro^tioncrs for the 

priesthood and other occupants of monasteries;. ^Icdicinc was the 
means of aupprart of 43,^52 rural practitionors and thcir familicsp 
teaching maintained u, 178: actual ™rkers and dc[iendenUj and the 
number of jkirsons of all kinds dependent upon the legal firofession 
totalltid 7r5C>7- Altogether 392*654 inhabitants of the Frcnince came 
into the category of general labourers or coolies. This occupation 
constituted the greater part of those classed under the bead of unskilled 
non-agrtculLUial Labourers;* who fomiird 4*2 per cenU of the tolaJ 
populailon. Government semoe provided occupation for 191,796 
persons, or for 1-S5 per cer^t. of the Pfovinciai total, the largest 
individual figure being sho™ by village headmen, who* with their 
dependenu* reached a total of 62,335+ The number of those engaged 
in personal or domestte service nits 104*252 j and those whose means 
of subsistence were imlepcndcnt of occupation, such as penstooers, 
convicts, and the like, numbered 41,523. 

Rice forms the basDs of all the Burman’s meols^ and eked out with 
condiments according to bis means. 'Fhere are no caste restrictions as 
to food; and, when it is available, the Burman lias no hesitation in 
eating any form of animal and vegeUtble nutrimerit that a European 
would consume. He affects^ besides, cer[ain dainties that are repugnant 
to Western cnlinury' notions, but is on the whole by no means a dirty 
feeder. 'This cannot be said of the Karerrs who are partkl to vermin, 
and to whom scarcely any kind of animal food comes amiss. I Jogs arc 
considered a delicacy by the Akhas, the Was, the black Manis, and 
other hill tribes in the east of the Provinoe j but Biirmans will iiot 
touch them. Onions and chillies l!gure bigdy in indigenous recipes ; 
but the most distinctive condiment Is or salt-Hih paste, a com¬ 

pound which, though exceedingly olTensivc to the untutored nostri], has 
achieved a widespread popukHt)' throughentt the Province and appears 
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at nearly every repast On \he t^hole, boweveip the Btirniese vilbger'5 
dally mcatp though possibly not tis frugal as that of many End bn 
[Kra^iantSp 3 s exceedingly simple, 

l^he male Hiirman^N dress consists of a jiiolcetp ordinarily while, 
a cotton nr silk lA'aistcloth (pasa or and a silk headkciclncf 

^Vomun wear a jacket resembling the mcn^Sj and 
a petticoat or skirt of silk or cotton. The original Burmese petticoat 
was Open doH-n [he front and showed a consideiable poriion of 
one of the legs when the w&ircr walked. It is still largely worn, though 
the closed a trifle longer In the wonten^s than in d^ men's dressp^ 

is rapidly di.spiacing ll in the urban areas of the Province. Nothing is 
worn on the head by Burmese women, but among the Slians the fair 
ses cover the head with a cotton head-cloth. In place of the head- 
kerchief that forms a portion of the male attire, the Ihirniese woanan^ 
when dressed in her he^t, drapes her silk cloth over her shs>ulders As 
a sewrf. 1’he scarf ia, Itowever, not a portion of her everyday attire. 
On ordinary oecasloias it b disi>en«rd with, and the jacket is also 
frequently diswded by both setes while the household ot other wrk 
is being done. U'hcn It forn^s her only garment^ ttie wotiian^s skin 
is MTapped round her body from close under her armpits to her knees. 
V^liilc engaged in mAntwl labour, the man ordinartly tuerks up bis wdst- 
cloth in such A way as to allow absolute freedom for the lower limbs. 
It is on these occasions tliat a full stglil con be had of the tattooing with 
which the male Burman decorates the middle portion of his bcKly from 
the waist to the knee* SVhere the wearers caji afford itf jewellery U 
much affected by the fair sejtn It h mostly gold, and takes the form of 
bangle^ necklaces, rings, ear ornaments, and, tn the case of children, 
anklets^ The main dross characteristics of the chief non-Burman hill 
tiibes are detailed in the tribal articlesi 

The ordinary- iillago residence is a hut raised on piles some hitle 
distance off the ground, built of jungle-wood, timber, and bamboo^ 
mattings and roofed with thatch or split bamboo I'he better- 

class houses have plank walling and flooringp and corrugated iron is 
gradually obtaining a prominent place in the domestic architecture of 
the country ; but no real use has yet been made by the Burma ns 
themselves of brkk os a material for house-building. The empty space 
below the house is frequently used as a cattle-pen. I’he style of 
budding ™ies little throughout the country. The Kaehlns and other 
hill tribes are in the habit of building banack-like houses, in which 
several families live together ; but the general rule is for one or at most 
two familtes to occupy the same building. U'hcthtr they are erected 
in ihc hills or tlve plains, the materials of which the houses are put 
together arc uniform, ilamboo supplies the greater pan of the frame¬ 
work, except in the dry zonCj where bamboos are scarce and hovels are 
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cofisirticted tilmosl wholly of palm leaves, Tlie Hurmans disspo^ or 
their lay dead by burial. The bodies of monks ^re burned with 
more or less ceremony. Bunahgrounds arc ordinarily situated to the 
west of the tillage. 

is the term applied in Burma to nearly every form of enterta.in- 
jitentt whether dramatic or othcrwdscu 'fhe /r/w h peTformed By 
living actors; it represents cpisode^i In the life of one or other of the 
incarnations of Buddha^, and the clialoguc is heljwi out w-fib much 
singing, dancings and bulToonery. Similar plays arc enacted hy means 
of marionettes whose manipulation is exceedingly elToctive 

and invoh^ considerable skill. Pcrlormances of this nrilure are given 
by professionals ; but /^trs of other kir^ds are frequently organized by 
amateurs^ the best-known form being probably or " posture 

dance^^ in which os a rule a number of girls take part Foii)\ boat^aiid 
bullock-cart racing arc popular piistiniesi and cock fighting is indulged 
in freely. One of the mast striking of the indigenous games is that 
known 05 MlJrfffJTp which cofisfsts in keeping a light ball of plaited cant,- 
in the air for os long a time as possible by snocessive blows from the 
fect^ knco$, or almost any other portion of the body but the band, 'rhe 
players >iCind in a circle and kick the ball from one to the other^ 
and adcias arc able to keep it in motion for a surprisingly long time 
without letting it touch die ground. Among other amusernenUi n^ay 
be metitioned kiie-nying, and pmefi resembling ches^ backgammon^ 
and umrbleSf ihe last^ known as jpfJwmvWr?, being played with the large 
flat brown seeds of the J^a/adff PursaetAa, Gambling is a tiatioTial 
weakness which it has boon found necessary to keep within bounds 
by apodal legislatiott. JJoat^ pony, and other racs are in^umhly (he 
occasion for heavy Ijeiiing. There are numerous games of chance, of 
which one of the best known is the ' thirty-six animal ’ game, 'llie 
Burmiins are inveterate smokers. Both sexes indulge freely in tobacco 
and cotnmence smoking at a comparatively early age, but the dgara that 
they ordinarily afiect have the merit of extreme mildne^ and contain 
a rule a great deal tliat is not pure tobacco^ The outer covering is 
ordinarily of mal^ hiwks or fAa^af leave^f. The strong black Burma 
cheroot of the Eunipcan market is but little favoured by the nadvra. 

ITie two principal festi^'als of the Burmans arc the New Vear, which 
occurs in Aprils and the end of the Buddhist Lem, which lakes place 
in October ‘The former celebrates the annual descent to earth of the 
Thagyu Mbj the king of the Nat or spirit kingdom, and is often kuow'n 
as the " water fcstii^/ as the most prominent feature of the mccrj'- 
rruJring consists gf what may be entitled a battle of squirts which leaves 
Use revellen dTcrKrhed to the skin. ITie autumn season of rejoicing 
might appropriately be tqrfnt.Hd the " hre festival/ for the fntjiat striking 
of its ceremonies h the general tllurnination that takes placei the 
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lading up of fire balloons, and the floating of diaftiriiUive bmps down 
the strearm and rivers. 

The full moon of the month of 1 'abaung {roughly speaking, March) 
is made the occasion for pagoda festis^ls and other gatherings. The 
commencement of the Buddhist Lent in July has its less exubcnuit 
ceremonies; and the Ta^aungmon festival between the end of Lent 
and the close of the calendar year^ is marked by rcjoidngs in certain 
parts of the country, .^11 these are treated as public holidaysp and all 
are obMrved more or less by the non-Biirman Buddhist [peoples of the 
countryt stich as the Sham*^ the Taungthus, and the Fabung^ as well 
As by the Hurmans. 

The ordinary Burmese title is Afau/t^ {'Mr.®) fur males and Ma 
Mrs.' or * Ml'Wi ®) for females, 'lo these are added one or more names 
usually indtodve of some objeclt animate or iEmnimatCp or of some 
quality. Children are named at birth, and convention ysually requires 
that the initial letter of each child’s name sluxild be that a^ipropriate 
to the day of the week on which he or she bom. ThuSi for 
cstample, the gutturals {^, &€*) betong to .Monday, the pabtals 

{s, to.) to Tuesday, the labials to Thursday, and the dentaU to 
Saturday. Fienoc a boy born on a Monday might suitably be called 
Mauiig Gale = ‘ small ®)- iVgd and A/i are less respectful suth 
stitutci for Mauffg and Afu. They are used for children, inferiors^ And 
the like. advancing years the honorific If is often a|^licd to a 

man in place of Afautig, especially if he is a senior of subside and 
position; and Kyutuftgiiigd^ with its feminine Ayaungamdf is a title 
earned by n person who has gained meric by the construction of 
a Aiauttg QT monastery. A FML iStte takes the place of the ordirwry 
lay name on the assumption of the yellow robe and admission into 
a monostery'k Family names are unknown except among the Kachin% 
and there is nU' change in the woman's name at niArriage# SAt&c 
gold ' or "gdden") occurs frequently in Burmese names, and figures 
largely in the nomenclature of towit-S villages, rivers^ hill^ S:c. Occa¬ 
sionally it indicates the pmsence of old guld-workings {SdHvdivrfi^ ' gold¬ 
mine SAiivgyftf, * gold-sifting'); hot more ordhmn ly it is purely 
honorific (SAttN-Jaung, * golden hill'; ^golden ixiax 

(^lowTi'), ('viEhige^)i /uting Fhi!r)i wjv/ river'), cAtuttg 

iitreaTii') funn the component [jart of a large pro|M?rtion of Bumici^ 
place^niimes, their counteqiarts in Shan Ijcing words like fftt^fig F stale 
fmm water ’ or ® liver % {' hill'), nawng {* lake'), and the like. 

Agriculture, as already stated, affords the means of support to over 
66 per cent, of the iwpulaliun of Burma, and b the subsidiary occupation 
of 3 fufther portion of the community. Cultivation 
b rcgulaicti fin>re by rainfall than by the conformation 
of the surface of the soiL Rice is grown wherever ihcre is suHicient 
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niDijiljrc and Irind in any way adapled io lu culUviiijon, In the dry zene 
of UppErrllurma, sesamum, riiaizc,cotton, bOiUis, wheats and gram 
largely take the place of rice ; but tfiesc alternative products have Jxt:n 
practically forced upon the Upper Humia cultivator by clitiiatic con- 
ditionSp for it is an almost unii'ersal rule that where rice of any kind 
can be culti^nted, it is raised to the occlusion of other and appaiently 
more appropnate *diy cropSi" Throughout Lower Burma the rainfall 
is ample for rice cultivation^ and little else but rice is* produced thcrCt 
and the same may be said of a substantia] portion of the wet divetion 
of Upper Burma. Rice cultivation in Burma is of two main classes: 
namclyt U ('lowland") and fiwt^a hiU-slo|)cThej'ucropap such 
as sesamum, cottorij and Jawclr^ cover the rolling uplands of the dry 
Disiriots of Upper Burma and so much of the plain as caiuiot be 
brought under rice cultivation. H'heat and gram are grown in the 
better kinds of lowland soil; and Ijeon-S and tnniiej with a ho^l of other 
nunor crops of the class ordirtarily know-n as hrin^'utt^ arc iTarvcslcd 
in I he rich alluvial soil left behi nd as the waters of the H vers recede 
fiom their flood limits during the dry season. 

Rice is the staple food'gmin of the Trovinoe. To eai a meal of any 
hind ]s^ in Burmese, to 'cat rice' {faf^tin ra). 'I’hefe are numerous 
variettes of rice* distinguishable from each other by colour^ texture, 
consistency when cooked^ and the like; but their names axe largely 
local and, from an agncukural point of vfeWp their difTerences are not 
of special iin|iortance. A more suitable olas^ifkation, after tliat which 
sepaote^ the plain from the upland rke, is by harveslis or wasonsi. 
There are three main harv^est classes : JtauAAjir the big or late rains rice, 
which is sown in nurseries (/ivajaw) at the Ijcginning of the monsoon, 
transplanted during the rains, and reaped during the cold season : 

the iiuick-growlng or early ruins dcCj which is sown in May- 
June and gathered during the height of the rains ; aixd tfraviftj or drj'- 
season rtoc, which fs sown during the cold season on the edges of meres 
Of other inundated depressions from w^hich the water is receding^ and 
b ^irnered about the commencement of the rains. Otht^r hurves^t 
classes are known as and JtauArL Of these, the pro¬ 

vides the bulk of the rice of Burma. Very litsle else is cultivated in 
the Lower provincCtand it is practically this crop alone that is exported. 
It is longer in the stalk than the other kinds and takes longer to' 
mature. In Upper Burma the climate d<ics not always lend iiscir to 
kaaAh i culiivadon> and recourse ha^j to be had there to the inferior 
varieties. or * hill rice,' is sown^ as soon os the mins set in, 

on hill slopes which liave been deared and fired during the hot season. 

I he s^^ed is mji irarLspUnted from mirsciies^ as is usual in tlie case 
of /f rice, but is mattered brOvtdeast or dibbled in the ash-imprcgnated 
soil, and the crop L reaped towards the close of the mins. 1 he *iy*tcni 
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[ircuUi%'L-ition jidopltid to tlie lust degree wasteful, fot the soil is soon 
ejihausLed and constant movts hive to be uwde by the /dwi(0'n'eultcr 
to nev^- and uncleared bill-sides. 

There is nothing paTtlcobrly attmettve in the paddy-ficUls of Bums. 

A stretch of typical delta rice counlry in the early rains is a dingy 
expanse of mud and water, studded with squat hanslets, and cut up by 
low earth ridges into a multitude of irregular polygons through which 
mire bespattere-d plough bullocVs wade. Later on. with the tran-splant- 
iog. the plain grows green; and. as the young plants accustom them¬ 
selves to their surroundii^s, this hue becomes more pronounced, till 
the cold season draws near and the expanse lakes on a tinge of yellow 
that recalls I he approaich of the wheat Ixarvesl of England; but here 
there are no utidulatioiVf to brealt the dull uniformity of the outlook, 
no trim hedges, no variety of creps. All is one dead level away to the 
horinoti. It is very little more picturesque in the uplands. Among 
the hills the patches are conspicuous; but unsightly blackened 

trcc-stuni]£ stand up out of tbe groin, and there is an air of desolatirjn 
and unlcemptness about the cleanngs that nothing in the way of 
colouring or surrotindings can recieen 5 + 

/medr or millet subsidiary food-crop 

in the dty ^ne of Upper Burma, In sonic of the arid upland tracts 
this grain lakes the place of fictr ms the ordinal^’ food of the household; 
but ordtretrily it is not regularly eaten, and is often grown simply as 
fodder for cattle. There are two main varieties uf millet i the inn- 
/Vrtwffc which ha-s a husk, and the lan/tyaitng which has none. Fhe 
plant, which is ruU unlike maize, grows to S or j o feet iti height. It la 
sown on all descripions of land in July and August, and is cut 

towards the end of the cold season. '1‘hera was a large export 
lu Itldia dutiiig the tecent fanunc years. 

Sesamum is for thu most jiart, like millet, essentially a Aiy 

area crop. There are two distinct Besatnutn harvests, that of the early 
scsivmutn or A«a/ty/H and that uf the late Bcaniutn or tfe 

former being more generally grown. The latter is sown towards the 
close of the rainy season and reaped during the cold season, while the 
A/tuHVin is gathered during the raiu-s. The phint-s «ben maiui!^ range 
in height froim to 5 ft'Ct and liear wlitie flowers* Sesamum is culti- 
vated for the sake of the seed, which yields an oil much alTected by 
the Burman in cooking; Oil prte^ on the j^lleaiwl-mortar pm- 
dple, usually worked by bullocks, aru contmon in the majonty of the 

villages where sesamum is grown. 

Of the Aaiitg or riverain crops noue is more conspicuous tluui maue 
fniawiM-ilw), which carries glossy green foliage and rises to a eonstdcrable 
height, eliber alone or in cimiunction with a form of climbing pulse, 
the growth of which its stalks materially assist. The maize cob is 
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latgcly eaten h^een, as a delicacy, and the husk or sheath ^rhcii dried 
is used for the uuict coverinig of Burnicsi: cheroots. Its stalks, like 
those of y'fljfwr, are excellent fodder for cattle. It is sown as the 
water falls and is cut duHii|t the dry season. 

Of peas and beans, which arc also the product of river land intiH' 
dated during the rains, thene are numerous varieties, of which some of 
the best knovi-ii are /^r" taai^, and saAawpe, The sowing 

of this form of ^di>^ crop takes place in October, and the harvest 
is gathered just before the hot season begins. There is a considerable 
eaport ^pfgya {Ph^stMus iunattti^ to Europe for cattle fodder. 

Cotton is grown systematically only in certain special tracts of the 
dry aone. It is sown on high kutd, as a rule, early in May, and 
picking commences about October and is continued at inters'als till 
the end of the year. In Thayetmyo Ulsiriet picking apptsais to be 
continued up to a later date than in Upper Burma. The cotton is 
short stapled as a rale. It is cleaned locally, either by hand or in 
cotton.gtnning mills, and sent to both China and India. 

Tobacco is ordinarily sown in nursenes on inundated alluvial land in 
September and October, and planted out in December. The crop is 
one that needs careful attention j and w'cediug, pruning, and hoeing arc 
constantly necessary. In March and April the leaf is ready for (licking. 
It is then plucked roughly pressed, and dried in the sun, but no 
regulw curing opetnliom are undertaken. The slalks are used for 
smoking as avll &s the leaveis It is grown solely for local corv 
sumption. 

A level black soil known as sant is the best soil for gram and wheat. 
Bmh ctoj^ are grown on alluvial land, and art* sown at the close of the 
rainy sMson and ^ csted at the beginning of the Imt season. HTicat, 
which in Burma is of the bearded kind, is grown only in a few limited 
tracts in the diy ronci the cultiration of gram is more widespread. 

Throughout the dry «one the toddy^ixilm {B 6 ra$sm is a 

feature of the landsca|ie, and the tapping of tills useful tnjc affords 
emiiloymcut to a large proportion of the residents of the Districts in 
which a gro^ 'Japping comnicnces in February aod continues till 
J u y, Ihe juice when extracted is either fermented and made into 
tart, or is boiled cIowti into molasses or jaggery \farty*t\ The lea^-es 
are used in the dry zone for thatching jnirposes. 

Among the other products of the country may be mentioned chillies, 
pumpkins and purds, betel-vines and the arecanut, su^-cane^ ond 
onions. Plantains are Successfully cultivated on a small scale in nearly 
every and on a larger scale in specialty suitable tracts; mango- 

tre^ abound, though, esccpl in the neighbourhood of Mandalay, the 
friiit 1$ not as a rule of any cxorpiional quality. 1‘rome has forvg been 
famous for its c«.stnrd.a(,pl«„ and lire southern [-ntion of the T enss- 
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scrtin Divislori has achieve a locail f>otoriely for iM mangostwiis and 
durums, rincapplts common, and are cuhi rated in enormous 
qimnLities in the inimedkte neighbourhood of Kangooiip Oranges 
of good quality are grown in Amhei^t, in the Shan States, and 
in Tounguo. I'ea-growing is systematically practisixl in the Shan 
States by the Pabungs i but the industry has never been able to attract 
European capital, and is slit I conducted on purely native linei Coffee 
has, on the other hatidj been worked on the Ceylon and Indum sj'stetn:^ 
and was very successful in "J'oungoo EfistHct until attacked by leaf 
disease. Opium is grown freely in portions of the Slmn States, but the 
drag is extracted alniost solely for home consumption. There is ncs 
regular culiivatiou of fibres on a large scalcj though the forests of the 
Province abound in and other fibrous products. hemp iSp 

howeverp grown to a cunj^iderable extent in Tavoy, 

The average yield in cwn per acre of th^; principiil crops of Burma h 

as folio 
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Ploughs and harrows are Used for breaking up the soil imd pre^mring 
it for the reception of seed. Ploughs (/r) are either of wtwd, or of 
wood and chiefly the latter j harrows are almost mvafi- 

ably of wood only. The latter consist of a single pole or bar wuh 
teeth of cutch or /udaffk wood fixed at intervals along its length. I hey 
arc heavy and cumbrous, and receive the additional weight of a man 
w ho stands upoti the Implement in itn profireiis arross the soil A pn 
miti^'c kind of n41cr or clod<rushcr {kyattdff^) ii used in Upper Burma 
and in portiorus of the pfrovincLv where it is knowTi as 

Vaduus forms tif knives and skkles are used for reaping weeding and 
the like. They are all straight or slightly curv ed ; the skfcle of Ivtiglish 
husbandrv with a semiciroilnr bhide has not yet found genctal favour. 
Hoes and mattocks sire employed exit lively fi^r agricisltural pntposes, 
the purest indigenous form being the a spud-like implement 

w ith a siraghi shaft and a small slightly concave blade, of little u$e 
except for digging holes and grabbing up weeds. Threshing is not as 
a rule done by hand. ITie gniin is trodden out by rattle ; winnowing 
is curried out with the aid of trap of woven bamboo ] and iJaddy la 
OTdiiiarilv husked in wooden mortars, the pestle consisting of a block of 
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wood 111 the end nf s. heavv liar wiirkin^ cm a levtr, which i.h. raised and 
law'ercd by the weight of the fjperatorV>* body as he siepg on and off the 
fanher end of the bar The Burmim's cc^nser^^tive tendencies are 
nowhere more apparent than in hh dealings with the soilj and the 
introdiictfQn into the country of novel ngntmliQTal appliances is slow* 
7 'he greater proportion of the culliA'ator's implemenls are still eminently 
prtmitivef and are not likely to alter naaterially in character for wome 
time to come. 

Cow-dung is used to a certain extent for manure in some Districts, 
but the latwiur involved in lanying the manure from the cattle-pens to 
the Helds api^ears to be atl insuperable obstacle in the way of manuring 
on a methodical and uniTorm sj'steni. As a rule the ntirserres receive 
mtKKt aiteution when any manuring is donCr I'he only other measure 
taken lo fertilise the paddy-fields is to bum the stubble during the 
dry season and to leave the ash to enrich the w>fS, 

In fx^wur Burnia^ where there is only one main crop of importance 
and the soil is cKtraordlrharily fertile* the question of rotation of cryps is 
nrjit one which concerns the agriculturist to any ap|ireciablc estent In 
Ui^per Bunua, on the other haiid^ and cspcdally in the dry 
03 tj)cricnce has taught the husbandman that there is a limit to the recu- 
{jurative power of much of the non-inundated land; that some crops 
exhaust the iioil more than others j and that regard must be jjaid to this 
fact in cropping the poorer classes c/ fields. Sesamum^ for instance* 
ab^rbs an evce|jtit™l quantity of riourishmeni from the soil* and is 
not geneniJIy grown two successire years on the same land^ In some 
iw'o fallow years are allowed after a sciainmn year* in some morer 
Occastatially j&uw or ctuton or Ijoth take ihvir turn iKfure the fallow 
peril mJ commences. In better kintb of sail sesamum and are 

crop|icd in tiliemate years. In the saffi (black soil) tracts wheat and 
gram alternate to a certai n esicnt, and mi I let often succeeds cotton 
before a fallow. As a rule, however, even where conditions demand 
an economical system of rotationp the order of tillage observed is more 
or less hapbiAud and ilic mo&i b not made of the properties that 
the soil possesses. 

Ihe average area of a holding differs very- greatly from District to 
District and tract to tract. The mean for Meiktila District is 7-7, that 
for Sagging rather over u acres. In Pegu* in ryoo; the average area 
of lice-land holdings was 26 acres^ or more tlian double the Sagaing 
aveioge. In certain Localitley^ a^ for instance, in I*rr>rae and Kyaufc- 
py ti, it is even lower than in Meiktila ; and Itxiking at the Province as 
a whole* and having regard to the numerical istrungth of the agricuT 
tuial community and the area tinder cultivation, it would probably be 
safe to say that the general arerage falls between 10 and 15 aenw. 

The total area under crop in 19 OJ -4 amounted to 1 9,6150 square 
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miles, being 50 per cerL loigur tluiri ihut cropped ten ycais c*tlief. 

A jwrtion «f lliis incrCLW nmsi be atiributttl lo more ^curate sun^cySi 
but even so the growth is still substanUal. In l^iwcr Burma cxicnsioii 
of culthation was larBc in 139J-3; in 1893-4 « was J«s marked ; 
while cattlediseasc, and low prices induced by a paddy nog, sent the 
area croppetl in 1894-5 down tu more than 235 sttuare mites below the 
previous year's figures, iiince these yeira of depression, however, 
price* httCc niled high, and the growth of cultivation in the Lower 
province has been calculated at the rate of 375 square miles per 
annum. In Upper Burma there has b«n u steady rise in the area under 
cultivation since the early i»si inncsation days, with only iem|>iirary 
decreases, owing to deficient rainfall, in t89S"6 and rgoi-a. 

The area under rice in 1903-4 was i4hS4o square milet Rice now 
covers over two-thirds of the cropped area in the whole of Burma, and 
in Ixtwcr Burma it forms wore than elcven-twelftha of the total. Thus 
the history of the increase or decrease of cultivation generally » lu 
Burma to all intents and purposts a history of the growth or shnnkage 
of the cultivation of rice, /ffufar, grom, sesamum, sugur-can^t cotton, 
and tobacco all :*ow incrca-ses. Maiie, ou the other liand, would seem 
to be declining in (K^ularity. /owur- showed a total of 1,633 
miles in 1903-4, representing an mcrcase of 78 per cent, since 1S94- 
In the case of sesamum the ten years in question have seen agiflw^ 
of no less than 128 per «tit. in the cropped area. On the whole, 
r^Tit ycara have bci;n fas'oarable to ihe crups in both ur 

the Province, and have enabled the cultivators tu extend ihevt hijdjnp 
and cleit available waste ground; while scarcity in Indw has afforded 
a ready market for agricultural produce, noubly food^rain^ 

The &dvEniflj^ea of Inspro^'^meniH in qimliiy by a ciareful selection u 
seed have not been wholly lost «ght of in the ITovincc ; but where 
high prices are obtainable in the market for iiroduce of almost any 
class, quantity rather than quality is the improvident husbandmans 
first and often his only thoughL The Settlement oflicer of Irome 
wrote in his AVoore# Seitlmtat St^ri (season 1900-1) 



U is to be feared, however, dial forethought such a* this is likely to 
be the exception with the tJuTown for many j-tfirs to coiut^ 

The Agricultural department is doing its best to turn the ind^enoito 
cultivator ffoni hi* altitude of pasaiits distrust towa^ wntred agricul- 
tural methods and new tuoducl*. Ground-nuts, tobacco (Havuna and 




Vir^bb seedj^ Egyptian coLEon, and pc<atoes are crops the 

intTcjcJucUorL of which Ji is seduloiLsIy fcjstering ; but so far^ cKcept 
perhaps in the case of poLatoes in the Shm States and ground-nuts in 
Magwe, the lesult of the experimental cuUi'Viiiion has not b^n altc^ethcr 
encoutaging, for the operations are too often conducted hiUf-heatted!y 
by the villagers concerned. In tinie^ some of the new products will 
no doubt gain a footing in the country. .AgrIcuJtural shovi-s arc held 
annually throughout the Province at suitable centres. Thc>^are popular^ 
but their usefulnc^ bhe that of exj^enmental cultivation^ has yet to be 
appraised at its full worth by the people. There are no model forms, 
but experimental gordem are mainUiined by Goiemmenl at Taunggyi, 
Falani^ MyitltylnO, Katha, Simi^ and Sinlumkabl in the Upper pro¬ 
vince. Hie position of private tenants is^ generally speaking, go^ j 
but mea^urex ore needed to improve their condition and to relieve them 
from indebtedricss, and a Tenancy Bill, framed to KCiire these objectSit 
is at present under consideration. Steps have been Eaten in Upper 
Burma to prevent the It^ing of state land to persons other than botia 
fide agriculEurists. 

Small UAC Is made of the L&od [mprovement liOans Act^ i8Sj+ in 
Burma, buE loans under the Agncultunsts' LoansiAet, r& 34 ^arecomitiOTi. 
During the years iS^o—jgoo the total of advances made under ibe latter 
enactment averaged about K5.4r,ooo per anrium in Lower, and 2,1:3,000 
in Upper Bunna, Advances arc made by Govemmentp through the 
local officers, to deserving villagers on the jiecurily of the village head¬ 
man or of fellow villagers. Thu raEe of interest demanded is 5 per cent, 
pci annum, having lieen reduced to thLi figure from per cent, in 
but a propCkS4tl to raise it again is under considcraiion- I'hc 
present rate is far below the lowest interest that cultivators would have 
to |M.y on money borrowed fron> private individuak The period for 
repayment is ordinarily two or three years. Money-lenders m Burma 
are sometimes neeruited from the agricultural community itself. They 
are ordiiiarily either Chett is from J^[adrai^ whose rale Is from i ^ i-o ^ per 
cunt, a moinb, or Burmans, whose demand is at times even more 
exorbitant. Thus in Mime Districts ibe: Government loans art eagerly 
sought after, though in others the formalities that have to be gone 
through before the cash reaches the cultivator's hands iind the rigid 
rules^ under which recoveries are efTecied often deter applicants from 
availing ihemselves of the loan rules. 'I lie popularity or otherwjM; 
cjf I he advances depends Eo a brge extent on the cITortH made fay the 
local officers to commend them to the Ogricultunil comniunity. Re¬ 
coveries are made witjliout great dtftkuity; and though occasionally it 
is ^j>iind that applications have bfxn made for ottiur than bona fde 
Ogricultunil purpe^cs, this is the exception and not the rule* The total 
of irrecoverable sums is small. Steps have recently been token to 
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iniroducc the system of co-cpcralivc rrcdit among tbc ngriculturi^ of 
the ProvincCd Under the provtsitMis of the Ccnjpcraiivc Credit Societies 
Act (X of 1904) the people have been encouraged to start sniaU 
societies, the members of which (usually from jo to 50 i" number) join 
together and subscribe a capital. Sums ranging froiii Ki 1,000 to 
Rs. 4000 are thus obtained, and to this novcrumetit adds a loan of 
a similar amount free of interest for the first three yearn and afterwards 
at 4 per cent The combined amount is lent out among ihe members 
of the Bocieiy at i per cent a month, and ilrt profits go first to tlic for 
mation of a reserve fund, W Ken this has lieen built up, they will be 
devoted to bonuses to memben^ 1 luring the first four months of 1905 
eight rural societies (four in Upi^r and four in laiwer Burma) were 
established j and al the end of May of that year they numbered 404 
members, who had subscribed a capital of Rs. i J,1 do. hr which (*mem- 
ment had added Rs. 11,560 in the shape of a lotm. The movemwt is 
at present in its infancy, but tire progress so far has been cncouiagmg. 

Burmese cattle arc of a type peculiar to Burma and other potties of 
Indo-China. Smail, but sturdy and well set up, they are c»e^mgly 
docile and for their sine poiisess considerable |iowcr5 of ciidumnc^ 
Their hump and dewlap arc less developed than in Indian betots, and 
their horns are comparatively small. They are bred by the 
almost solely for draught purposes, and by th« Shans for 
not professedly for food nor tirdinanly for dairy putiios^ for the U-nets 
of Buddhism proscribe the taking of life, and the u« of milk and butter 
is only lieginning to be rttogmred by the people ^ 

whose eyes to rob the cvlf of Its natutal food u^ to be altii«t as 
reprehcr^ble an act as to eat its n.oiber's flesh f • 

thrrogard arc being gradually broken down; lull 
has left an indelible impression on the treatment of his caiilei whi^, 
except perhaps in Aralcan, arc infinitely bellcT car^ for tium the ^cred 
drudged the average Hindu lyoi. In some DisineU a lighi-budl brcc^ 
of bullocks is used for ettfi-racing. Cattle are oidmi^ly dmcB out w 
mmie early in the day an<l return to the sMlages at mghiCdl. ™ 

STanimals are housed under the dwellings of the 
piles on which they arc erected, others are tcthcrod in a shed dose bj 
the house, 'I'hc diseases to which the cattle of the I rovincc a« most 
liable are rinderpest fc^t-and-mouth disease . 

anthrav or«v«lSrro), dy^ntery were 

culosis igyeik). Of these, the first claims the largest 
Cattle JSase is kept under as far as possibk 2 lirS 

assistants whose duty it i« to visit affected area,s. Se^ooo 
Outbreaks of infectious disease have to reported to ^e ^>.1 aulbo«^ 
ties, and in Ixiwer Burma all deaths of cattle am r^orded and the dea^ 
returns are collected by the police. In Rangoon full use is made of the 
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pr^avlwans of the Glnfidcrs niid F^rcy Act of 1879. The price of cat[ 1 e 
¥anVs consideralily. An ordinary pair of working bullocks may be 
purchnsed for sums varying fron'i Rs. rao to Rs, 150^ btit well-malcbed 
and powerful beasts oHcfi fetch as rriuch a-s Rs, 150 each. The 
price of cows ranges from R-S^ jo to Rif, 60. 13 u haloes are used for 
ploughing And other draught-work, more so in the wet than in the dry 
Districts of the Province, For heaiy and laborious wort they are 
excellent ar^d cost little to keep, for they subsist for the most part on 
what they Hnd on the graitiiig-pounds. An ordinary pair of bufTiiloaf 
may be purchased for fmrii Rs. 150 to Rs. aoo^ though more is 
deniarLded for an exceptionally good pair, 

Tlte Burmese pony is small, its height r^mging frfim 11 to r^ hands. 
It is very hardy and aaive^ but hard-mouthed and often of uncertain 
tem|Hfr. The so-called Pegu pony is well-kmiwn in India^ but Major 
Ei'an-% A.V.D.p Su|K'riiiTcndent of the Civil Vetennary dcpartinent of 
Burma, throws doubt tipon the theory that there was a separaEe Pegu 
breed. He wrote as follows in the of the Provincial 

Ci^il Veterinary depurtment for the year iS^-i9oo : — 

' Burma nevert os far as 1 can ascertain^ a horse-breeding country^ 
Certainly |MjnK>^, and some good ones, were brad in [jowtr Chindwinp 
Pakokku, iMyingyan, and ShwebOp but even in Burmese times the supply 
was from the Shan Slates. We hear much of the scnciilled J^egu [Kiny, 
as if fl speciat breed of ponies existed in P^. There k not now, norp 
so far as I can find out, ever was such an anima]^ The justiy celebrated 
Pegu ponies wcreShans, imported from the States, possibly via Shw'eu^un 
and Toungoo.' 

Thii Shan Slates are still the main centre for pony^breeding in ihe 
Province, though good beasts are to this day brad in the Upper Burma 
I Kslricts referred to by Major Evans. There is a small stud of CJovem* 
ment ^tallions^ but brewing operations have so far been attended by 
no grent measure of success. 'I he price of Burmese ponies varies, and 
Ims risen considerably during the past twenty years, Th^ cost of a lair 
pony for ordiimry purposes may be anything between Rs, 150 and 
Rs, 3045p Racing ponies naturally command fancy prices. 

Sheep and goats arc bred to a small extent (moatb’ by tiatlvcs of 
India^p the former especially in the dry Kmc, A small breed of sheep is 
imported Into Jihamo District from China, The average iirice of this 
Chinese variety Is about Rs, 5- IiKlian sheep itin to a somewhat larger 
figure, the loaximum being ^imctimcs as high os Rs. i^. *l 1 ie price 
of goats is about the same as that of sheep. Pigs are eaten freely by 
the Chins, Kareii:^ and other hili tribes, and pig-braediiig is carried on 
by Burnurui as well as by Chuwnen in certain iDcalities. The price 
of pigs in Sagoing District, which may be looked u|>on as a typical 
pig-breeding area, mnges from Rs, lo to Ra, 40 a head. 
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The area of uncultivated land in the Province is still so extensive that 
the iKOvisioti of giMinggioutids has never been a matter of urgent 
importance; and in the dry zone of Upper Burtna. where ih«c w 
enormous stretches of land too poor for cuUivntion but suitable for 
erazine, the question is never likely to be prefflirtg- Care has, how* 
ever, been taken to provide for a future when cultivation may have 
to such an extent as to render the grazing pToblena a real onci 
and fodder reserves have been selected and demarcated. The matter 
is one to which st»cial attention is directed when a District is being 
brought under settlement. Except in the dry zone, no siteeial diPSculties 
are encountered in providing food for cattle. In the ‘Iry Districts 
chotiped millet stalks are largely used for fodder during the hot ^son, 
when vegetation is at its lowest ebb. In sp^lly unfirt^ural tracts 
the water difficulty assumes serious proporiton.s. In Ins S^tnl«arf 
ScltUmtnt Report (sea^ ttie Deputy Commissioner of 


Myitigj'iiTi wrote as follo^i'S ^— 

‘In twrts Of Kyaukijsdaung and Pagan during 
the tanks arc diy and people fetch their h ater daily, often front a 
of 6 miles, the tattle ^ very hadly, and it is quite common to find 
them being henJed 13 miles from water. -At this tune they are watered 
onk evel? other day, and sometimes even only once in three tlays. 
The condition of the cattle at this time is ternble, and many die on 
the lon(j road between Fodder ftrtd watern'' 


This slate of ihings is, however. Fortunate^' ihc esception^ 

There &re in Burma no regular fairs al which livc siisch are co u 
For sale a.s in India. Oj^portunUy is, however, occt^EonaU>' taken oF Ihc 
gatherings at pagoda festivals and the like to do 
other animal.^. The annual festival at Bawgyo in the Hsipaw State, for 
instance, is usually made the occasion for a pony mart- ^ 

in Lower Burma, Prome and Thaycimyo Districts excepted, the 
heavy rainfall renders systematized irrigation opemtions u^ecess^ 
even for the culture of so exaedng a crop as ncc. The depth of wa er 
iu the paddy-fields has to be carefully regulated, hut an excess is with- 
out difficulty drained off through a lerapORiiy breach in one of the cn- 
closing cmliankmcnu, knoi.'n as 4«rs/w; and if at any time the empty 
iuK has been injudicious, and a field is mooientarily m r«id of an extra 
supply of water, that supply will nearly always he mtuUblo n^r at ^nd 
and is admitted either by giavitalion from an adjacent higb« ^ 
by lifting in a flat bamboo water scoops Thirsty emp^ hs bet - 
vines, rwiioiis, durians* and orangi^ are watered Ijy ^ 

1,1 Upper Umnia tbe caw is widely difTeient In Myitkyini. Bh^in, 
and the Other m^rthr-m I>iilricLS, it is tme, the climatic conditiom differ 
but little from those obtaining in the north of Lower Burma; but farther 
south it may be laid down as n genend rule that, except m a few 
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favoured tracts, riec culli^-ationcsin Ixr carried on successfully only with 
Lho aid of a supply of water rendered avaibbte by artifickl means and 
capable of being drawn upon at any [iuie between seed-time and han-est. 
Orber crops also need artificial waterings but it is only on behalf of rice 
cultiratltm that reguLir irrigation works are yndertaken. I'hc pnivijiion 
of a water-supply of the kind ru<|ufred has been Recognized as a tiiAttcr 
of Vital intetest in Upper J^urma from limo immemorial; and among 
tlie Ic^gncics bequeathcil to the BritUh by the Burmese government in 
not the least important were a number of irrigation works, for the 
most part damaged or but vatuabicp if for nothing else, for the 

lasting testimony they bore aJike to the needs of the people and to 
the rcsponsibllttics of their rulers. Of these^ the most ambltnjus were 
the Kyaukseand Minbu irrigaiion systems, the Meiktila Lake a»>d the 
NyEumgyau-Minhlft tanks, and the Mu and Shwetachaung canals. In 
rSpa a Public U'orks Trrtgjiiion eirde was formed in Up^ier Burma, not 
only to improve such of these larger systems a-s it w’as thmight ftl lo 
preserve, but to put in order the host of minor village irrigation works 
that are scaiteredt in the sixape of tanks and ifrigiilion channels through 
the greater jMrt of the diy' rotic. The work undertaken ho-S include^ 
projects fur, and the coiwtnictinu of, new cauals from loon funds, in 
addition to the remodelling, extension^ and maintenance of old irrip- 
tion systems with funds provided from Provincial revenues. 'J'be only 
completed work of the class known as 'major' is theiMANTJALAV Caxat, 
opened in Rjoa, which is 39 miles in length, cost about 51 lakhs, and is 
oipible of itrtgating £g,ooo acres. It w^aters much the same country 
as a caiml dug by the Burmans before annenatiotLr which proved a hiElure 
owing to faulty alignment and the inability of the Burmans to deal wulh 
the seven; ciDssdrainage from die Shan plateau. The Shwebo Canal, 
another * major" work which w'ill Ixnefil an even more attended area, 
is in course of cunstructkin \ and will probably cost about 5 a Likhs* 
There was a Shwebo canal fjefurc anneratirm, but the new work does 
not follow the line of its predecessor, whiclu however^ still performs useful 
f^cthms. The conslructjon of two canals, in connexion with the Mon 
river in Minbu DistrEct^has been started, and two more canals, the Ye u 
and the Ycfiwtha, are in contcmpbtton; when completed they too will 
be^major' works. I'he great majority of the Govern nicnt irrigation 
Works in Upjjcr Burma arc, however, w hat arc known as mi nor ’ w'orkSf 
rhc'y are practically all afiit|)tations of pte-eiisdng native schemes, 
and for this reason only revenue aocotmU arc malnuiincd for them. 
TTie) consist partly of canals, partly of tanks. The canab are mostly in 
Kyauksc, Mandalay, and Minbu Districts ; some of these ate under the 
maintenance of the ordinary local ollldaJs, but the majority are kept up 
by the Irrigation departntenL The most imporumt of the tanks main- 
^ Thu c^aal wu optned In 1906. 
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tamed by the de|Mtlment are the Kanna tank in Myinann Difttnet, the 
Mciktila Ijte and tlie Nyaangyan-Minlila tank in Meiktila District, and 
the Kyauksc tank in Yamethin iKslrict. Scattered over the dry loiic 
arc a wmiiderabk number of small village tanks, constructed locally, 
for the management of which the dciiartment does not hold it^lf respon¬ 
sible. No revenue is paid for water su|H)!ied from these small indigenous 
works. rVl the end of the year 1903-4 the tolnl area irri|;at^ by 
* minor ’ Government irrigation works amounted to 430 square miles. 

Revenue, mi account of water supplied from Government irrigation 
works, is levied in the shape of water mte, which varies in different 
localities, and which, on land cultivated with rice, ranges between R. i 
and tts. s -8 per acT& In settled District the water rate is included 
in the land revenue; in unsettled Districts it is assessed sc|Miately 
and is levied only on non-state land irrigated fmm Government works. 
The total collections of separate water rale in J 903-4 aniounted to 
Rs. 24,413. Government canals and tanks are ordinarily in charge of 
the Eeecuiive Engineer. The carrying out of urgent repairs to Govern¬ 
ment irrigation works constitutes a public duly which villagera in the 
vicinity of the w'orks are liable to he called out to perform. A similar 
duty devolves upon the residents in the neighbourhood of the embank- 
ments whicK in the delta Districts, have been built to protect low'lymg 
areas from escessivc inundation by the rivers- ^ ^ ^ 

Until quite recently no revenue had been obtained from the ‘major 
irrigation works of Up|)er buriiia, but the Mandalay CMal has now 
begun to pay. Up to the end of 1903-4 »hc total CKpendiiure on works 
of this nature had amounted to St lakhs, of which 50 lakhs were in 
respect of the Mandalay and 30 lakhs in respect of the Shwebo t:anaT. 
No reliable irrigation finance figuics are available for the fto few years 
succeeding the annexation of the Upper ptw'ince. During the ten 
years ending >901 the avemgc annual expenditure on ‘tnmor Govern¬ 
ment irrigation works of all kinds in Upper Burma was 9 lakhs, and the 
corresponding teccipts amounted to 10-8 lakhs; the average net |m»iis 
for each ytsir of the period in question may accordingly be taken at 
nearly lakhs. In rg03-4 the cxpendiluns on these ‘ minor ’ img^on 
works was 9-98 lakhs, and the gross receipts from the same 9-3S “kl^ 

The only Government irrigation channel that is used for navigation 
is the Shwetachaung Canal in Mandalay District. On this tolls are 

levied on boats and timber. - - ■ 

In Lower Burma the only works having the same mam agnctiUmat 
objects as the iirigation works of the Upper province are the cm^nk- 
ments in the delw of the Irrawaddy and Sittang, designed to guard the 
CK^ from the iU-effects of an overplus of water. In *900-1 the t^l 
area potected or benefited by these works was 925 square miles. The 
working incurred in connexion with these works during 
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the same jrc^aranidun ted to 3-4 lalths^ and the share of the land and 
other revenue credited to them hils 1^-56 lakhs^ the net rei'entJC thu^ 
amounting to ia-2 Iakh% whkrh re|>Te$ent^ 75 per cent# of the gross 
receipts. In 190J-4 the coti-c^pooding hgures of OKtJcnditure arid 
revemie were 4-^ and 16-t lukha rcsficCtivclyd 

Tanks, weh% aitd outals ate the ordinary indigenous means of irriga'> 
tion in the Province. U^Bter-wheels {_yt/) aroused here and there on the 
banks of rivers ; and there are other forms of water-lifls^ of the trough, 
basket^ or scfrip known by diETerent names, such as JtantEv, or 
These latter arc all worked by liancL A certain measure of 
engineering skill appears to have been devtacd in Burmese limei to the 
cunstruction of canals. The village Utnks already referred to are rough, 
vcT)' often consisting merely of a mass of earthw'ork thrown acro$s the 
lower end of a w'ell-defined catchment area; but as a rule they are 
judiciously selected, and cats often la; convened with the help of a Iktic 
trained engineering skill Into j^uitablc irrigation works. 'Jlscre are wells 
in nearly ever)' ^'illaget but as a nilc they ^pply water solely for drink¬ 
ing and washing. Such w^ells as are dug for agricultural purposes are 
ordinarily found in the vicinity of beUrl-vine yards or fruit gardens. A 
rough well of ordinary depth can be dug for about Rs. 25. "I’he cost of 
or brick-lined well Ls a goexi dtsal higher, and rangc-s, according 
To the depth, betw'een Rs. 150 and Rs. 500, 

So far IS am be asoertained, iJie aggregate area irrigable b>^ exist¬ 
ing Ckivemment imgatioii w^orks of all kinds amounts to about i,j8o 
square miles- 

The fisheries of Rgirma arc important financially and oLherwise. 
From time immemorial the exclusive right of Itshing in certain classta 
Fishjtii^ of inland waters has belonged to the Government^ 
and ibb fighl has been ^perpetuated in various fishery 
enactincnts, the latest of which is the Burma Fisheri^ Act of 1905. 
I" ishing ti also carried on along the coastj hut the sea hsheries absorb 
but a ^mall portion of the industry. Most of the fishermen labour an 
the streams and pooljt^ which abound particularly an the della Districts, 
The right to work these fisheries mentioned in ihe enacimcfats alluded 
to above is usually sold at auction^ and productive inland wratci^ of 
this kind often fetch very considerable &m\% River hshing is hugely 
earned on by rtiiiiians of nets^ and generally fields revenue in the shape 
of licence fees for each net or otlier fishing implement used^ Here and 
there along llitj coast are turtle banks which peld a profit to Govern¬ 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the Mergul jVrchipelago 
ofibrd a rich harvest of fish and pmwtis, mother^f-pcarl shells tuid their 
substitutes, green snails and trochas, 5hart-fm% fish-maws^, and 
Bffr, Pearling with diving apparatus w'a.s intnxluci.'d by Austndiarts with 
Falipatao ami Ja|jonesc divers in iS^j. 'lliey w^orkod mainly for the 
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shell, it being imfiossiWe for them to fcttip en effective check on the dlveia 
a* rcganls the jKsarla. After ftlxiut five years, when the yield of ^ell had 
decreased, they alt left. The industry is now carried on by datives. 

Id Burma the prevailing form of Lind leimre is that knftwn as, rjvi/* 
jfjJrf. As a general rule the agriculturist is a peasant propiiedrr, who 
idukes afl pajonents in respect of the land he works 
directly to the siait Under native rule, w ith a few aadarkHi™' 
esscepiiims, the original occupier of all land in lx>wer 
Burma obtained an alinast absolute title to his holding subject to the 
payment of revenue ; but, though their early codes go to show that the 
people of the country originally fa»ssessed what at first sight would 
to he an allodial right of prtrpcny in land, there is evidence to indicate 
that their interests were of a sulajrdiiiale nature, and the fact that in 
certain circuiitslances aljandonnlent cullivulion enl tiled the crtiw'ii to 
cLitni a holding, proves that the tyot's tenure, while catiying with it 
the outward powers of a proprietor, wiis striccly limited in the intercts 
of the stale. 

In Lower Burma the main principles of land tenure were continued 
unchanged after the Country had become a British iios-Hcssion, and 
were not defined by special legislation until many jxars later. In 
Upper Burma, on the other hand, a difFerani land policy was introduced 
when land luvenue legislation was first undertaken, less than three years 
after the annesalion of the province. The proprietary ownership of 
waste land, i.e. of land which had been hitherto wwjccupied for the 
purposes of cultimlion, or which had been so occuiried and had Subse¬ 
quently been abandoned, was held to be vested in the state; and the 
fhiveramcnt a-cserted rights of ownership, inheiitcil from the Burmese 
Slate, in islands and alluvial formaiitwis, in land previously termed 
myal land, and in land held under service tenures. Land coming 
within these categories formed a comparatively small proportion of the 
cultivated land of the province. Existing tenures remained, and still 
remain, undefined in respect of the greater part of cultivated land 
commonly called private land. Under both the Upirer and the l^wcr 
Burma systems, however, the small peasant proprietor dealing direct 
with the state was the pruiminent figure in the revenue system, and it 
has thus come about that in Bunwa die relations between landlords and 
tenants have never assumed the protninenoc that they hold in 
ditri Provinces. In rSfli teiiiints in l.owcr Burma were few in number; 
but In 1892 the Memorandum on die moral and material progress of 
the country during the preceding decade referred to the existence of a 
considerable and growing class of tenants in the Lower province, and 
£ui oytlinc of this nuw Irene! of nffo-irs : ^ 

^This cbfis ia Te:Juiicd mainly from perMshs who ba%c fomierly been 
kndhaliltK, hiivc nio mto dt'bt, md liave m cong^ciuence !!4wl u> part 
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with the ownership of Ihtir holding and occupSh" them wa leniint$. Mnijy 
tenanU, particular!j' in the delta of ih* arc iniiiii|j^mnt2> frofn 

Upper Burma and young men setting up Kou^, Although n precase 
C5tini;%tc iinanuot He made of the extent to which land is being, year after 
year, transfcrrcfl from iu original cw nen^ it is certain that such transfers 
are now^ frcqucnc in the neighbourhood of brge trading centre^ and 
that the area of land cultiratud by pur^ons in the condition of tenants, 
who have no su?itulory rights and pay rent tci middlemeii, is extensive 
and on the increase-’ 

In T 903-4 the t^>tal area let at full repls was 5,445 square miles. The 
same conditJon of things prevails^ though to a less degree^ in Upjier 
Burma in connexion with non state land. Full data regard¬ 

ing the area rented are not, however^ at-ailalsle for the Upper province* 
Rent is onJinaiifcy paid in producCi taking the form of a proportion of 
the gross oul-turrt of the loud Ico-sed* Cush rents exists but at present 
they arc the except ion. In 1 joft cr Biirina+ in iSg9-i9oai only 3 per cent, 
of the toiul area rented was let at cosh rents* It is somewhat dilh> 
cult to say what conditions precisely determine the rent paid by the 
actual cultivator to his immcduite landlord. In Upper Burma disin- 
cLinaiton to move to a strange neighbourhrpod will frequently lead a 
stay-at-home cultivator to work knd at a rent that leaves him the 
barest pittance to exist onj while a husband man, with more land than 
he can work himself^ will often be content to make over the use of his 
more distant dclds for an abnt»mmlly minute share of tbeir produce, 
Indeed sometimes for piacticajly nothing, if he has any fear that a 
temporary abandonment of non-state land may lead to its classification 
as state land. Within these extremes practice is ordinarily regulated by 
a blind adherence to local custom, which has decreed whal proportion 
of the produce is to be regarded as a fair and jifopcT rent for each kind 
of crop on each doss of soil. In Ixiwer Burma rent is based more on 
practical considerations, but it is doubtful w'hether it bears as yet any 
cloite rtbtion to what experience has shown to be the actual seJIIng value 
of laud of similar quality in the neighbourhood- 

Custom in Upper Burma has decided that the amount of produce 
paid os rent shall be mom or less regulated by the proportion of the ccjst 
of cultivation borrve by the tenant Tenancies have here been defined as 
of two kiiuis: simple^ where the tenant bears the whole cost qf cultivation.; 
and partnership, where the landlord contribuies towards U^c expenses. 
Simple tenancies may be of dtlTcfent kinds. 'ITierenl maybe fixed {iija- 
or tenancy), 01 it may be a share of the actual out-turn 

{asn^ka), or it may consist merely in the pa^mi^ni of Govirniment dues. 
Of th^ the second is by far the commonest form. Fartnerahip lenarrcj^ 
is known as Partner landlords supply the seed-grain os a 

general rule» thest further contributions to the cost of cultivation vary¬ 
ing in different kKolities* The rent ranges between one-half and one- 
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tenth tif the gross produce. IjCises art ordinarily for a ytar only in 
Upper Burma; in liOwer Burma they are often for a longer period. 
The partnership tenancy system is not cooimon iir the Lower provmc*, 
Kents have had an upward tendency for many years in I^ower 
Burma. The nvemgc rent per acre in 1S90 was cijuivalent tt> 

By 189s this average had risen to Ks. ^*7, and hy 1900 to Hi 8. I he 
following fifiuius show the average rents |«r acre, in rupees, in each of 
the Uivislons of Lower Burma in 1890 and 1900: 
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1'his represents the value of the produce reiU on rice land converted 
into cosh at the current market rates. Upper Burma rent statlsiies arc 
incomplete, but it is clear that in parts of the Upper province rerits arc 
by no miaim low. In Kyauksc they nre distinctly high, and in the 
Salin sulWlivision t>f Minbu the usual rent is half the gross produce. 

Wages in Burma a« high. Agricultural labour is less harwlsomcly 
paid in the Upper than in the Lower portion of the Ptovimx, but eren 
there wages arc generally higher than in most places in India proper. 
AgrttruUuml wages usually take the form ed a small money payment 
in addition to food and lodging, and the total money value of the 
rernunemion thus given seldom falls below Rs. j a month v\n 
energetic able-l>odiwl agricultural labourer can, m most of the L-^r 
Burma Districts, reckon upon caniiiig from Rs. 8 to Rs. ti a memth in 
money' Value. Cooly work is |xdd ftJf at a slightly higher rate than 
ordinary field-work. In Lower Burma field-labourets arc |»id dunng 
the field season at rates which not infrequently work out to an average 
of Rs. 15 a month for the whole year. Cooly-work proper is a fcatura 
tmly of the large industrial centres, and it is practically in the hands 
of natives of India, with whom H*. iS oiay be looked upon os a fair 
average monthly wage. Skilled labour is paid for at much the same 
rate in both portions of the Tfovince. Domestic service U largely 
pcrfornifd by natives of India; and the facts that Burma is to Ii^iatis 
rforeign country, and that the general stmidi^ of wages and hiring la 
higher than in India pro[>er, have .succeeded in keeping servants’ wTigcs 
about so per cent, obm'c the Indian level. Household servants aid 
paid from Rs. to to Rs, 30 a month. The derical wage may be said to 
commence at Rs. 25 a month, Ii.s maximum is about the same as in 
India. Artisans' wages nucluale between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 a month j 
and mechanics of very ordinary nuinmctits are able to make as much 
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t>o, iht be't^er hcb|^ capable of cytumiUKliTif: even a 

hij;her 5 gare. 

Jksidcs pi^jTnent In the forn> of lodging and foodp wages frequently 
take the fnmi of reTnutieration in kindi Fur the whole nine months 
of the agrieultural season in Jjower Hurmi4 the field-Ubourcr usually 
receives loo to 120 baskets of paddy ^ and a common payment for 
assisting in transplanting fmm the or nursery is a basket of 

paddy a day in addition to food+ for so long as the job lasts. 

Wages are rtgutaced wholly by the demand Uir labour, and the lack 
of nu>bi 1 ity displayed by non'agricukural labour in Burma is tbu rea-^n 
for the difference in the wa^^es prevailing in difTerent portions of the Pro¬ 
vince. Scarcity, the extemuon of railways, and mining or factory opera¬ 
tions, have not as yet had any marked eflTecl on the average wage* 

Rice IS the staple foesd-gmin of the country, and its price is affected 
by an almost endless \^Hety of cotidithms. S^peaking generally, and 
for the past twenty years, it has been f|uite exceptional for a rupee to 
|iurcha.se (retail) kss than id ot more lhan so seers of nleanud rice, the 
precise figure l>etwccn these two exEremes l^ing determined in each 
ill^irict by the harvest, facilities of carriage, scarcity in India, internal 
disturlhincesr floods, revenue t^^isilatirm, paddy rings, extension of 
rultivaled area, and a host of other factors. The folfowing table shows 
the average prices of rice, sail, and jaggery at im(>ortant centre*^ for 
the three derades endfrig wiih rgoo 
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In i^oj the prices of rice in a few of the typti.'al Districts of UpiifiT 
and Ixjwer Burma were as follow^: — 
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Apart friim yr-tirly lluctuatkm*, due niuinly in vjiriation* in tlic- iiuality 
<if h.iTvcsi.s there has been a sl^lii but steady clu^iitrard lendcmif 
dun'nB the last twenty years in (be jiurchosing |jow-er of the rupee in 
regard to rice, winch, in view of (he ctiormous iti^rise in the demand 
for ihe siaple for eJ«ixtrt jnirposes* is not surjirisiiiB. 'iTic only other 
food-grain of any impomince in Burma is millet Ii is caien regularly 
ill the poorer pirrtioos of the dry zone, but in oilier localities only when 
the supply of rice is insuflicieui for the requirements of the people, 
tis price in 1903 in two typical dry zone Districts of Upper Burma was 

Muirrlfllpiy - S9 seen jhcr ni[i«'+abom 45i tb. for IJ. 

I 30^ tf tp i* ^1 


The maierkl condition of the people is better in laiwer Burma than 
in the Upper ptovinctr, where deficient rainfall or the lack of culii- 
VLiblc land in viciniEy of iHllagcs makes for a lower af5Ticitliural 
output and cuts down the profits of the huibandmwi. The finaiKial 
ad vantages of the prosperous Low^ Burma cultivator meet the ey;c l^s 
in his residence, hmisehold furuilurc, and ordinary dress than in his 
expenditure on food, ornaments, social ceremonies, and works of ment. 
There will be more silk waistcloihs, anklets, and earplugs, 
saSTOjry accessories to the rice bowl, and more festii^ gathmng* m the 
ri('h farmer's house than in tliat of his poor neighbour; but the dwelling, 
and its fittings or lack of such, will he much the same in Imtli cases, 
Hor Will any apjircciablc dilTerencc K- n.Kieeahle between the outward 
dicumstances of a villager cultivating his own land and of a landless 
day labourer. Hie middle-eU$s clerk, whose lines are for the most 
IKirt cast in urban areas will usually occupy a more pretentious budding 
than the well to.do agricutiurisi; his futniiurc and his ev^yday attire 
will lie more elaborate; his jewellery will lie more showy; his food will 
be richer; and his charities will be less. During the p-yd twenty years 
the advance in ihe standard of comfort lias been considerable among 

ihe town jiH^pulalion, , 

An ordinary cveryiby coslume of caiion jacket, cotton Tsaistclotb, 

amd silt Or btadkcrchicf costs horn Rs, j to Ris. s- 

jacket can be pumhasttl for Hs. 1-8 and a cotton Aojpi or lom<1oth 
for Rs. 1-4. A single square of Japanese silk is enough for a head- 
cloth, and its price is R. 1 or even less, but for a full 
two square* are nrdinarily rdiuired. Hurmese ihues can be b<aight a 
between R. r and Rs. i-S a |iair. Silk waistcloths are worn on special 

ocGUiion.1, niey cost from Rs, ro-8 upwards. 

The forosU of Ihirma nwy l«s conveniently as ■ I* 

comprising (1) Uttoml, (a) swamp, (3) iropioil, <4) lull or temperate; 
and, II, comprising (1) open, <*) mneed. Fores!*, 

and (i> dry. The littoral furert-s are confined to 
Dower Burma, as are aUo, practically, the true swamp forest^ while thu 
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dry dM:iduDU5 forests nvostly occkt in the Upper proinnce. The olher 
c]ji£56s Arc coTTltnoo to the vs'hole of Burma. The misted deciduous 
forestfl yield loosl of the out-turn of teak. Large arca:^ cmercd entirely 
with leak arc however not krTiOwn^ and it is rare even to find forests 
where teak ii^ numerically the chief species. As a rule it is scatteted 
throughout forests composed of the trees common to the locaiity. The 
jVi foreyts^ so w'ell-known on laEcrite formationj belong to the open 
(Jeciducais sub-class, while evergreen hill or temi^ratc foresls clothe 
a large proportion of the uplands of the Shan States. A considerable 
forest arm in Burma is Covered with a Imturmnl growth of bamboo. 

The lilloral iind swamp forests contain liulc limber that ii of any 
present value. In the tro|Hcal forests ihe hiffpn (Z>r)s/cwdi/jtf; fur^i- 
nafm) and { Ctdrfla abound, while the ^Atitgun 

and the India-rubber tree {/tVwj wilh oaks artd. pincs^ 

are tyjiiml of the ev'crgroen hill fotesU. The mixed forests contain, 
besides leak and {Xjr/ia dofaSn/ffrmts), the /^ymma {L^^r- 

s/mmin FUs and the /Wmfr). In the 

dry deciduous forests ihe irce most utilijcud is perhaps the sAa 
^hich furtii±>hes the culch of commerce, 

Ihc ftirest area of the Frovince may be ckssihed under two hmds; 

' reven-cd ’ forests, which are specially demarcated and protected^ and 
whose produce remains entirely at the disposal of Government after 
$aLisra€tion of the demands (if any) of nght-holders- and public furcil 
Unds which are freely drawn on for trade and agriculrural rcquiTcmcnts. 
For Ihe Reserves, which are resiKinsibie for the timber supply of the 
rVnvince, working-plans are compiled so that a sustained maKimum 
jicld may be forthcoming in. the future. 

J he area of the ^reserved ' forests is Increasing yearly as e^^ploniiion 
of the forests proceeds, and lime and ^lafiTare avTailable for sclllemcnt 
duties. In i SSi the Reiierves were 5^274 wiuare milts in e^Eent; in 
1901, t 7 s® 3 T sijiiare niileiii, Jn the latter year Ihe area of public forest 
Lind agg^aied square mtics. No new Reserve i.s created until 

full inqufry has been made on the s|n>i with regard to exisiitsg rights., 
domestic or agriculiu ral ; and Eh is formal recQgnftion of presrCripttve 
righu has done much towards rendering ihc people less antagonistic 
to the restrictions which it is sometimes necefssary to im|iuse for the 
wcl^re and majutenance of the fore-Sl. Areas once * reserved^ nmy, 
should ncce^ity arise, be disforested in the pviblic interest; smd in 
limes of scarcity of food or fodder the Reservx^s are placeiii at the free 
disposal of iht peO]i-]c and ihetr cattle. 

For ^ministmiive purposes the timber Imea of Burma may similarly 
be divided into two ebssa^ ‘reserved* and ‘unrestnxjd/ The first 
includes teak, which is the property of Goi^emmcnt wherever found, 
together with some eighteen other species to which this mono|>oly doc^ 
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not exlcnd. The sctond class includes nil other irecsw ' Reser\L-d" 
tTHies can be cut only under a Government licence ; ‘ urrescncd’ trees, 
w, the other hand, niay, outside Resents, be utilised free of cost for 
the domestic and a^jTicultural ruquitements of the iteople, but their 
produce is Uuted when, eslrjcted for trade purposes^ 

Although the forests of Hurma contain many suluabk species of 
limber, some of which are largely used locally, teat is the only species 
in which an ex^xirt trade of importanoc has yet been developed- The 
extraction of teak for trade purposes is carried out under the supervision 
of the ForcJl department, sometimes by means of Government agency, 
but chicily by private firms under the system of purchase contmcis. 
I’hc annual yield in mature stems of a tesk-bcaring area is fised for 
a term of years, and the given number of trees are annwUy girdled 
under the iminediiite control of a Forest officer. In the thud year after 
girdling, when the limber has sea?ioned or the root, it is felled aw 
logged, 'Ihe logs are ihen dragged by buffiiloes or elephants to the 
nearest floating stream, whence they ultimately reach deep water on one 
of the main rivers and pnicecd on their long journey to the seaports, 
where they are converted into beams and somilings and shipped to the 
consumer. Years may thus elap.'ie before a girdled tree comes on to 
the market, for its progress depends on rhe amount and frft|uency 0 
the monsoon precipitation.^ which imuse tlie necessary hushes or freshes 
in the floating slreams. In i 38 i -1 the out-turn of teak from Govern¬ 
ment f<irest.s in Icwer Uurma was ji,*46 tons, while the exports from 
the Province, including leak received from outside the limits of whai 
was then Hritish Burma, amounted to i 33 i 7 S* tons. In iSgs”^ 
cx|jorts reached a total of a 16.186 tons, valued at 16+ lakhs of rui^ 
and ten years later a total of 229,571 tons, with a mlue of ao 3 lakhs, 

recorded^ ^ . 

riie mluc t>f niinor furefit prcpduce, includiiTg SximbcMjs, uiiliied Tor 
tnudc putiws^ irt reaclvssd nu ctKisitlLr^ble amount. 

It stood at 4t lakhs of rupees in 1903^-1' l^wever, be remem¬ 

bered that the inhabitants of the country receive all their requirements 
in forest produce free of royally, and that imn sport ditbctilnes are as 
a rule so formidable in iho Province that at present u is not found to 
be fcmuiwiaiive to extract for export any but the most valuable forest 

^ The protection and imiirtivenient of the state forests in Burma is 
enirustcd to the Forest department. Systematic operatums for i e 
settlement of forest nrrsis, for tlieir demarcation, survey, and protection 
from fire, in voire the annual expenditure of very large sums, -At the 
same time the extension of the forest area under Ibc more v^aluable 
indigenous tree is not lost sifihl et Thangjvr culiivaiiM of teak is 
ft speciality of Burma forest management, and consists in permitnng 


fultivatirMi of cereal and other mojxs wiEhin Rcscn^cs, on the 
ecindition thal teak seed ia sown at the time of ciiltivatiDn. The system 
15 sortahle Ed the re{|uireinenta of the fonesl population»^ind has resulted 
in licocntin^ Isotb the pcfjpic and the forests. Jdantaticns on an cs- 
peri mental scale of e^icitic species such as ruhIxT and cui!aly|rtusp ^x., 
arc ittso receiving; attcnticni the object being to prove^ if |KHisibk% that 
such projects are remuneratiix tmij so to open out a field for the 
enrichment of the country' by ]>fivatc enterprise. 

The folloiiing figures give the average annual financial results of 
forest management in Burma for the last two dccenn tal periods ending 
with 1900^ and also the figure!^ for the year 1903-4 
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The forest surplus may ^-ury from year tg year, being dependent 
chiefly on the amount of leak which reaches ihe seajmrts; but the 
out turn available in the forwt vs calcukiEed on the anttri|jaEed demajiii 
Controlled by the estimated annual growih of the trees. 

■J’he greater part of the as yet discovered mineral wealth of Burma 
lies in the up|XT fxirtbn tjf ihe I'ro^ince. Petroleum is extracted in 

Hluesaad und tin in Tu%oy md Mergut Districts, hut 

hardJy anything in the shape of regular nitning ojxra- 
tions is carried on iti the rest of Bunna. The 

prindiial oil-bearing ariias are in the dry' zone of Up|icr Burma; and 
goUIp nibies, jadc^ amber* and coal ha%'e been discoi'ered in paying 
i|uantitics only unnh of the J^snd parallel of kiitude. 

Coot has been found in the Korthern and Southern Shan Slatest 
notiibly near f^'chio* iwa far from the Mandalay-l^shio mi I way, at 
Nammaw and in I^wksawk; as well a-s to the vr&t tjf the Chindwin 
in the Upper Chindwin thsirid^ in Thay'ctmyoj in Jttergui, and in 
Shwebo DistHct. The Chindwin coal appears to he of the Ijcst 
r|uality yet found* and in the opinion of experts the coai area ts fairly 
large and the supply likely lo lx Conshieniblc. DfflktiUiej of conimuni- 
catiun have* how-ever* prevented the Chindwin fields from being wiifhedj 
thcKigh it is probable that the eskling obstacles will be surmounted in 
time. ITie only coal-mtnes which have been sy'stematically worked arc 
at I^tkokpin necu^ K^hwvt m bhwebo Drstrict* wiiich w'trc started in 
1891, and taken tiver by a eotn|iany in 1897, The con I lias l>ee n used 
on Gox'eftiment laimcbes, cm the nulwayv and on the steamers of the 
tnawaddy Com^wny, The ouE-tum in 1B93 from the Kaljwet 

or Lelkokpin colliery was 9,938 tcpns. By it had nsen u* 
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tons, liui ii fell -ifter and in icjoj 9.3«* 

The awrage number uf luirds ctn|>k.>ed in 1900 wi--i 346. J’he eoiil 
iras anied on a tram'iray fmni ihe mines to the river banli, wnd the 
jn'Cra^'e selling |jrice was nbnlil Ks. 10 per ton. TIte mire has nmv, 
huwever, buun shut down. 

Ircin is found in the Sihan Slates in Merguit and elsewhere. It lias 
nowhere, however, been syTstetnaliciilly cudractEd and dealt with on 
European metht)d-s. Iron stneliitt}; is a purely local village indusirjv 
Gold is found in the beds of many of the streams of brah Up|icr and 
laiwer Burma, and the gold-washing of past generatfons has left its 
inipress on the oouniTy in town and village names like Shwegym, 
Shwedwin, and Shwedaung. It has been found in a non-alluvial ft>rm 
in 'I'avov District; in the Taunglaung Hills to the east of the Sittang; 
in the Shan Hills, undin Kathi District. The Kyaufcpflrat gold-mine in 
(lie lasi-nTtnti(j«ed District vfm worlicd for several ycar^ but the lease 
hiLS now been surrendered- In 1900 a prospecting licence was granted 
for fiuld-washing within the of the Irrawaddy, from the confluence 
above Myitbyiml to ihc mouth of the Taping river in Bhamo 
'I'hai gold exists in paying quantities in Burma is indubitalile, A good 
deal more money. Iu>wcver, is required for the suecessfol cxi^oitation of 
the metal ifom capitalists have as yet shown a disposition to invest, 
rho gold loaf used sc5 largely for gilding leigralos in Burma ™mcs for 
the most part fuMii t’hinsL 

Mogok is the hcad^iuartcrs of the ruby-mining area of tpper Burma. 
The ruby nitnes arc situatetl in the bilLs 60 miles cast of the Irra¬ 
waddy, and about 90 miles north•norlb-ea.sl of the city of Mandalay. 
The Stones uru extracted partly hy native miners and partly by the 
Burma Kuby Mines Comiany. The first lease to the compariy, 
granitd by die Govern metii in iSSg, i*t»s ffr the cxtractitin of stones tiy 
Eumpean methods, and for the levy of a myalty from persons working 
by native nutliods, and provided for the |iaymeni of a shan; of the 
company^s profits to the Govemtiient, It espired in i&9^p and was 1 len 
renewed for a further term of fourteen years at a rent of Its. 3.15,000 
a vcor plus a share of the profits, the royally system being continued. 
In 1899 □ debt due by the comjiany to the Government was wTitten 
off and the anntiiil rent reduced to 3 lakhs, while the Government 
share of prolits was irKTea-sod. By a lease running for twenty-eight 
years from April 30, 1904, the rent has been fixed at 2 lakhs, with 
30 per cent, of the net profits. The system of extraction adopted i.s 
to mist- the or nihy earth {found ordinarily some 10 feel Wow 

the surface) from open quarries, and to wash it by niachincry similar to 
that employed in the South African diamond mines. The stones thus 
olrtained am then sorted and the spinels are separated from the rubies. 

Tlie capital of the Kuby Mines Conqiany stands at present at 




^iSQpOoo. The company's establi^timent h'os in 1904 approximately 
1,600 strong;. Of this jiiafT 44 memher? were Kuropeansand EnrHstiins, 
the rest native^ of Indian Shans^ ChmesCi Mamgtha.% and BumTuTis, 
Rubies are found in the Kanyau^eiJe tract, in the Mogaung township of 
MykhyinS EHstrictp and in the Sagyin tract of Mandahiy District, but 
neither of these nreos approaches the Mogoh ruby tract in paint of 
productiveness. The Nanyoseik tract is now practicahy deserted. 

The richest oil bearing tract of Burma lies in the valley ol tite 
Irrawaddy, in the southern ^iortiori uf the dry sfone of the Upper 
pronnee, at about the ji^ parallel of latitude. Et has been worked by 
the natives certainly since the middle of thu eighteenth century^ but 
modem boring appliances were not introduced till J&89. 'fhe three 
principal centos of the [Klroleum-GMractmg itidui«try ore Venangj'aung 
in Mttgwu Distn'ct and Singu in Mymg>^art District on the eastern bank 
of the Irrawaddy, and Yenangyat in Pakokku Duitricl on its western 
iKink- The oil is'obtained partly from wdh dug by native labour, but 
mainly by a system of regular boring r^rried on by the Burma Oil 
Company, which purchases the bulk of the oil obtained by the native 
workers (Ap/wjjr), and iHys a royalty to Gavernmcnl of & anno-s per too 
viss (565 lb,) in the case of the older leases arid |jer 40 gallons in the 
case of the later ones. From the wells the crude oil is cofive}'ed by 
pipes to tanks on the rivtf bank, where it is pumped into sjiccially 
constructed flats or floating tanks which are towed by the trraw'addy 
Motilla Company a steamers to Rangoon. Here it is refined in the Oil 
Company's works at Syriam and Danidaw'. In r^oj the value of the 
Ycnangj-aung oil extmeted was 36-4 lakhs, and of the Vcnangyal oil 
15 lakhs. The ro)'alty on the output of petroleum w as 4^ lakhs in 
1901 and 3 lakhs in I903. The Burma Qtl Company has a staff of 
dver j,ocw employt^, of whom about 150 are Europeans nnd Americans, 
The Rangoon Oil Company works also at Yenangyat and SingUi and 
oil is won by the Burma Oil Conipuny from the Minbu Oil Com[)any's 
conrressionjt, Petroleum h also worktNl in the Akyab and Kpiukpyu 
Districts of the Arakan Eh vision, but the Arakan ftelds are not to be 
compared with those uf the dry zone for richness. Tile total production 
of kttosene oil in Burma has risen from abtsut to million gallons in 
13^3 to S3 million gallons in 1903. 

Hitherto jade has been found in paying quantities only in the ^fyit- 
kvini District of L|iper BuimOi It is quarried in the hills during the 
dry months of the year by Kachins, and is purchased on the spot by 
Cbtrirese tnidets, and by them transported in bulk by water and rail, for 
ihe most jian to Mandirlay, where the blocks are cui up T'hu purchase 
of the )ade in bulk is a highly sixtulative tmnsaction, as, till it has been 
sawn up it is almont impo^iblc to say how much marketable green jade 
a particular block may contain. Practically ail the jadu extracted finds 
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iis w-flif cfcniually into Ct>ina. 'llie riijhi lo collect the a 4 vaiortm 
ruvulty of per ccnL on jade-sumo is farmed out by Government, 
Itv iSgi this Tiaht fetched Rs-SStS™- then srjid annually, btit 

afalliriE off in the amount paid rendered it advisable to extend the 
pcHod of letting to three years. In i 3 i>g the iriernial IcaM fetched 
RS‘ 60,350. The industry is not litely lo pass out of native hands 
unless a fresh jade-bearine wea is discovered, 

Mergui Dislr^t, in the extreme south of Burma, produces annually 
about 60 tons of smelled tin, and the iwigbbouring Uutrict tA 'J'avoy 
about a ton. llie methods employed are exclusively Chinese, but three 
European firms hold concessions. The industry has been earned on 
for thirty years without great succeii-^ aud it has betm said vhAX muq d 
the tin ore is of very low grade, 'fhe chief difficulties are the want of 
coramutiications, atid the fact that the tin-bearing tracts are every where 
covered with dense forest, which make ihuir examination a work of 

much labour and expense. . . j 

The mines from which the aniber of Burma is dug aic situated 
beyond the administrative border of Myiikjnna Dislncl in the extreme 
north of the I’tovince. where mining operations are conducted cm a v^- 
small and primitivu scale by the natives of the locality. 11* possi e 
lliai Ln former times the amber area was more productive ilion it is at 

The production of salt is a purely local industiy, is obtained in 
small quantities by boiling along the sea-coast as well as here them 
in nffiuly all the Disuictsof the dry Wine of Upper Burma t ^t as 
a rule U is hitler and of poor quality, and is unable to compete 
imported article. The local output of salt in 1^0 was estmated at 
iix,«»cwi. For i9o»-3 the estimate was fixed somewhat lower, for 
a modificalioa in the system of levying duty resulted in the 
closing of some factories, but 1^03-4 showed a 

Silver and lead oeeur in the Myclat division of the Southern Shan 
Slates, in the State of Tawngpeng in the Northern Shan States, and in 
ihe Mergui Archipelago; hut their exiraciion has ne%^r 
dinu.msiona. Alabaster, steatite, mica, copper, and plumha^, the Itet 
of poor quality, ore also obtained in small quantities in portions of the 

* ^'rhe'following is the out-turn of lh« principal minerals of Burma in 

the year 190^ J— 
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Of domestic indijstrics cotEon-wcAvIng i-4 the mok^t kniporumt ai^ 
widespread^ In 1901 the number nf per.wn.s suj>{}0itcd by cnitoti- 
^eavini^ by hand wiis returned as of 

muufactuTcQ whom the actual workers numbered 9+3 males and 
136^623 females. This biter fii^ure feprcsetiUs a 
fraoiion on]y of the total of women and girls octitally engaged in 
cottorj-WKiving, for the great majority of those who wove sc^k'ly for 
home consumption must htivc retumexi weavings if at alb as a subsidiary 
occujiatioiK The tcjorn is a feature of nearly every house in certain, 
localities | and in the past, before imported cloth \iqpti to compete 
with home spnn^ m use must have been far more wldeji|]cead than mw- 
As it ]s^ the fomigo is slowly imsticig the home-made article, and where 
home^weaving is still fairly universal more and OtOie use is made of 
imported ready'dyed yam. In fact, it as only in the cotton-growing 
areas of the dry lone Ehat local thread i$ used in any c^uandlies. 
iliere are no cottofi^miEls in Burma. Everything is wov-en on liand- 
kxjms. 

Silk-weaving is a purely prorcssioiial Industry, though like cotton^ 
weavings it h wholl)' the product of hand bboufr The silk cloth woven 
ij for salei not, eiceept in rare a\&Q^ for home consumptiiHip The 
prospects of the silk-weaving industry hav-e been damaged by the advent 
of cheap Mimche&Ecr and Japsinese silk goods, and the number of 
weiiveni in Sagaing and Mandalay, the head-qtuLfterrs of the industry, 
has declined ciiorm-ously of late years ^ but Btirnvese silk, where not 
woven of silk thread prepared and dyed in Europe, is still, by virtue of 
its texture and dumbiJity^ able largely Ua hold ils own. "J’he Burmese 
silk is woven from Chincso silk thread, |>ijtchased raw and treated and 
dyed locally; but its comiiorutively sober hues fail to appeal to the 
average Burman as do the brilliant ai'AetA and other cloths mode of the 
gaudy silk thread of commerce Silk ts the attire of the wdl-t«>do ; tmd 
all but (he very indigent^ even whm they ordinarily wear a Cotton wai^^t- 
cl<ah, have a silk pose (w'ahitcloth) or /tiwifl (petticoat) stored up for 
gida days. I he head-gear of the j^cople is almost invaiMbly of silk. 
The locally miidu silk iii too stiiT for Ehe gduff^/faungr or headkerchiefs 
of the mcn.» and for ihL's purpose custom ha.*! pronounced in favour of 
the flimsy Manchester or Ja|mncsc squares that are obtainable in all the 
bazar^ of the country^ The soial number of pcrsrms supported by silk¬ 
weaving in 1-90I was 34,0^9^ of whom the actual workers numbered 
5^973 tnsdes and 13,316 females. The Districts of Prome, Mandalay, 
Kyaukse, and lavoy showed the highest totals. 

\either embitHdeify tior carpet-wcav'ing exists as a widespread local 
industry. Cloth saddles are firt^uently decorated with jiattems, and 
a new approach to embroidery h a form of work which con¬ 

sists in sewing hgutes of coluuretl clulh aj-nl spangles on to a dark cloth 
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hnckground. Curtains of this wnrL are known aK ka/offtt. ,\s rt mile 
they a^e baTbarii: but efTLVtive. 

Gold- and silv«smiths and jcwtiHers fonit a not urim[»rtaiii se«ion 
of the Lndigwious communityt Workcre and liisLlor^ in ijoid, sther, 
and [iiveioua nielals, and their dependents, nuinherad 53,91: in i^Tj 
the total of actual aforkers being >5,011. Silver jewellery ts but little 
worn, bat the better classes are profuse in their display of golden 
ornaments, Ear-rings (ainAjwnjfj and nagaft), either of plain gold 
filtgree work or enriched with jewebi, arc common; rings and bracelets 
of the same mcUtl arc popular gauds ; children of well-toJo parents 
ofien wear gold anklets, and necklaces arc alTceted by those of the fair 

who can atTord them. Silver Is mainly used for bowls and betel and 
lime boxes, the latter being occasionally of gold also. The making 
and designing of silver bowls has grown into what is prolably the most 
attractive of the fine arts of Uurtiia. The figures and patterns ate 
executed, as a rule, in high relief, and the work, whun well done, is 

singularly ciTective. , , 

Of indigenous ironwork there is little that is not cscecdingly primi¬ 
tive. Iron implements of a rough kind, such as das and axes, arc nianu- 
factured in considerable quantities, but all the better kinds of cutlery 
and other hardware Uiied in the Province are imported. The few iron 
foundries are almost all in Rangoon. Of the s6,rjt workers at^ 
dependents shown in the censu-s returns under the head of workers in 
iron and hardware, few am have been capable of executing anything 
more than the coarsest blacksmith's work. An exception must, how¬ 
ever, be made in favour of the forgers of the inlaid knife-blades pro¬ 
duced in Yamethin District, some of whose work is really meritorious. 

Copper-working can hardly be said to exist in the I'rovinoe. brass- 
workers are (airly numerous (3 p^^T wortens and dependents in 1901), 
though, ns the Ruraian neither cooks in nor cats off bm.'w, their total 
is a good deal smaller in Burma than it would be in an Indian com 
munily of corresponding numerical streiigth. Images of Buddha, bells, 
gongs, water-filters, spittoons, and bowls are tiie main products of tlie 
braiS-worker^ii croft- 

PracUciilly all ibc indigciKHJJS ixmklng is done in earthen vessels, and 
die trade of the potter ist widespread. The actual workers and 
dependents connected with the producUon of pottery in igoj totalled 
19,800, ii small numlier considering the extensive use made of earthen¬ 
ware, Pot-making is, however, often a subsidiary occupation, combined 
with agriculture, and thus a large proportion of the potters were returned 
at the Census Under their main calling. The ordirwry pottery is rough 
and homely; but here and there, us at Pyinimma, Myinmu, and 
Kyaukmyaung. glared pottery is made which is not without a certiun 
measure of artistic merit. Bricks are baked catcnsivciy. and brick- 
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making must hnvc bten a recognized industry in Cfmnexion with the 
building of pagodm fur centuries pasL The InduMry supporied rather 
over 7pDQu actual workers and dependents in 1901. 

J-acquer-work is common, the hfpngjaii District of Upper Burma 
being the head-quarters of the industry. The lacquer^ the basis of 
which la the gum of the usitftffij is laid over a foundation 

either of wood or bamboo wicker work. Flat tray^^ or fyirts, and betel 
bo)te5, c^^lindricalt with deep covers and ornamented with quaint pat- 
icrns, are the two articles that the lacquerer produces in greatest 
numbers. The Burmese lacquer-work is durable, light, and economical, 
and is outwardly sittractive to the eycr. ']’he gold Lacquer industry has 
almost duappeared from the Province. It will be a matter fen regret if 
this an is allowed to die out finallyT for it is distiiKtivc and picturesque 
The lacquer indu^ was the means of support l}^ 14^374 persons of 
both scxe^$ in 1901, Of th^e 4s®77 smites and 3,702 females "vi'ere 
actual wtirkcrs, more than ontMhird of them in Myingyan District. 

Indigenous sculpture may be said to be confined to the iimking 
of alal^sicr figures of Buddha. The design adopted is alwayiS con¬ 
ventional and uniform. It Is ordinanLy helped out with a little outline 
colouring, and Is absolutely devoid of artistic beauty. Of the 349 
portions returned m working sculptors in 1901* all art probably to be 
Included in the c^iegory of sacred image modellers. U'ood-carving is 
A source of income to a small but not unimportant section of the 
community. Canhng has always been a feature of the finer timber 
monastencs of the Ficnince, and the art has been steadily fostered, 
though it has far fewer exponents than has the sitverwork industiy. 
The majority of the wood-caners are found in the mdn centres of trade, 
and their work, did they choose to produce systematicalLy, would 
probably find a ready market among the European community^ As 
a rule, howevetj they work to order and accumulate no stock of carved 
matcriaL Burmese carving is free, and on the whole gmccful, and is 
often executed in high rrliuf. Horal and figure designs are frequently 
combined, and, considering the primitive nature of the tools employed, 
the result is, as a rule, singularly elTcctive. It never fails from over- 
minuSeness, for not only arc the irnplcmeriis rough but the wood em¬ 
ployed is ordinarily coarse-grained. ITie more delicate ivory-carving 
is alro^ one of the arts of Burma, but its votaHes are few in number 
and it is cunfiin^ to a few special localities^ such as Moulmein town. 

\fflt^weaving is a popular industjy, supporting 5^,585 persons In 1901. 
Mats are of various kinds. The commonest sort are of bamboo, the 
better kinds am woven of cane and reeds. Those used for sleeping on 
are of the latter class, and arc known as fMnfyti,, A rough paper used 
for wrappers, umbrellas, and the like is made in MdngnaJ and elsewhere 
in the Shan Slat^ from the while inner bark of a spedes of mulberry'- 
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trtt: known la ihe Shuns as tnnhailt. OF iht; 74^ ijorsuns aiJiiwIFjr 
bTiy3|^o(l in lijt pTotlucUon of p4i|)ifr hy hand in 1^1 ^ noa^fy half wen. 
uiiumeniicd ii^ the Syuthem SKini States. Ihc liuTiiicse umbrella 
lesi-ntblcs the Chinese in outward appearance. It is light wid graceful, 
but flimsv, and has unfortunately now had to yield largely to the black 
gingham of the Euroixiirtl market. A total of g 15 persons wore engaged 
in 1^01 in the production of the indigenous article. Cart- and boat' 
building are two of the iniporiant industries of the Province. Woats arc 
tjf various kinds, ranging from the simple dug-out or to craft like 

the /rtwirjan/ or ptingavi, elaborately ears'ed and of a capacity of up to 
40 tons. Cart-builders in igoi nutnbeTL'd s,g46 actual wforkers and 
deiTctidonts, and boat-builders and their families 51^4®- tise of 

EiiroiKan boots and shoes U becoming coniinon in lowivi, but tlw 
ordinary Uumian does not usually look ouUide the Province for his 
foot-gear. His sandals {pnmt) are made of wood, leather, at felt, and 
arc kept in jiosiiion by two thongs which run from the two sides of the 
sole and unite in the front, |)sissing between the great and second iocs. 
The manufacture of Burmese sandals was the means of support of 
is,S04 persons in igot. 

I he year iBgi was the first in which siaiislia of factory manu¬ 
factures were jHiblislied in Burma. In that year 106 laclories were 
registered under the Factories Act in the Lower province. One^ of 
them was a cotton-press, 5 were Iron-works, 3 IJ^usses, 53 rice- 

mills, 41 linibcr-mills, 3 ictvworks, and s oil-works. Ihe number 0 
workmen employed in these fticiories was whom 30 * 3^5 

were male and 588 female adults, while 313 were children. All these 
factories used steannirivcn machinery, and each employed rot 1^ 
than twenty iiersons. In igos the number of factories^ under in- 
atwetion in Burma had risen to 173, of which g6 were rice and 54 
timber-mills. The great majority of the factories of tlie Province 
fall, and ore likely for many years to fall, under one or the other of 
the two ^last-named claSiies. 'Ibere were five iron foundries in Ran¬ 
goon in 1901 and one in Moulmein; two oil refineries, both m ^ngoon 
or in its neighliourhood j and a brewery in Mandalay. This last 
has not yet been brought under the provisions of the Factories Act, 
The total number of factory liands cntployed in igoJ was 48,517, tit 
whom 37,890 were adult maJea, 317 *dult females, and 100 children 
of both seJticii. The figures for 1903 were i males, 31,3*71 feinalcs, 
861; children, 157, The majority of the operatives come from India ; 
and the growth of factory industries, though not alTecting mternal 
migratbn to any appreciable eslenl, has left Its mark on immigration 
from outside the Province. ,Vkyab draws its coolies mainly rom 
Bengal 7 Kar\goun and fJassein from the Riisi Coast Districts of Madras. 
St ages in factories vary with the locality, as welt as with the amouiil 
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oF technical skill retiuired uf the opewtivus. Highly irsined mechanics 
receive as much as Rs. 6o a month, and even unskilled labour is very 
welt paid. Male coolies ordinarily receive from Rs, lO to Rs. is u 
month, and female coolies, when employed, are frequently paid at 
the same rales as the men. The material condition of the operatives 
is indubitably good. The mill hand can live c^fortably on half 
his monthly wage, and almost invariably returns to his own country with 
a considerable hoard of savings. So mmunerative is factory labour 
that the supply of operatives is always on a level with the demand. 

For centuries the seaboard of Surma has been visited by ships front 
many counliics- Bassein was a fluurishing port in the twelfth century, 
iind ul a later pcriixl wi! find Arab? and nther Aswlic 

CanmicTcc ftBd 1,^ constant curnmunication with Arakan^ 

and Tenaiserim. rowards tbn beginning of ihu 
secund Italf of the futirtccmth centurj^ Muhamniadaii merchanU car' 
rii:d on a brisk trade between Pegu and die coliTitries east and w-esL 
1 be Arabs brought fo Burma goCKls of European m.inufactuie as 
well 115 the produce of their own countf]F' j and large sca-going bools 
frotn Arakan visited the ports of Bengal I'he princijiaJ cx}3ort5 fnim 
Bas$ein and Pegu were goldr silver^ rubies, sapphires, long-pepper, lead, 
tin, laOp and scnie sugar. The iTnjiorts from Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf to S>TiatnT ^ ancient emporium of Burrnji, dose to the mouth 
of the l^cgu rivLf^ were woollen cloths HcarSd velvet and opiutn; and 
from \radras and Bengal piece-goods of various kinds. The trade of 
Malacca and places to the eastward was with Mergui and hfartaban, 
ihen flourishing ports of Tcnasserimi ibe imports being porccUin from 
China, camf^hor from bomeu^ and pepper from Achin^ P'rom Amkan, 
rice was ihe princiiial export, the tm^TOris being mtislin-S woollens* 
LUtlcty'i incce-gciod-s, and glass and crockery ware, Tenasserisii CS’ 
(Kirtcd tin kiigcly. After the cession of Arakan to the British, Akyab 
rapidly rose in im|>ortat]Ce^ *fhc trade of TcnftMerimi when the liriiish 
eame into |)Ossesslon, wa-S at a very low ebb. The country* ho we very 
Imd bii^c teak forests, which led to the foundation of the town 
<sf Moulmem^ where shijr^building could be extensively carried on. 
l^tcr on, after the second Burmese IVar, Rang<XMi came into pro- 
minence and ba5 now far out-distanced the older ports. 

The chief items «f the export trade of Burma arc nee* timber, cutchi 
hides, petroleum, India-rubl^rt cuttott, aiKl iwceioni stones. It is the 
lice produce and the rice exports that have made* and maintain^ the 
prna(x;riiy of the Province. Paddy and rice now form more than three- 
quarters of the total e][pc)rts. The only other item of export whidi 
can approach rice tn im^iortance is teak timber, 'llie chief imports 
are piece-goods^ silk, salt^ fUh, woul^ eotton twist, gunny-bag5, betel- 
nuts, liquors, tobacco, iroir, milt iimchiinefy, and *ugar. 
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Thu chief Centres of trade in the Province arc the seaports of HArr- 
COON, MouuiKi\’t Akvau, Bassi^in, TAVOVj MkrCUIp KVAUKPVUj 
San uoW ay, and Victoria Point; and, in the interior, Mandalay, 
Bn AMO, Pakokku, Promf^ Hen^ada, and MviNOVAjf. The bulk 
of the trade at the ports is sca borne. Mandalay and Bhamo art 
tlie two main emporia for the trade with SouthAV^c^ieni China and 
ihe northern portion of the Shan Shtteai which is wholly by hncL 
'll^c trade of Paltokku^ Prome, Heruada, and Myingyan h partly river- 
and [tartly land-bgme. Rangoon exports rice, limber^ ctitch, hides, 
india'mbl^r, tobaccoi and cotton. Akyab and Bassem export liiilc 
else than ricCtbut Moyltnein sends timber, also rice and a little tobacm. 
The chief exports of ^^ergui are fiah and shrimp paste 
prawns, salted fish, mothcr-of-pearl and its sub^idtute^ and tirlp T'hc 
produce that leaves Tavoy by sea is miscellaneous tn nature, but rice 
pfc|jondenites i and it may be laid down in general terms that the 
amount of merchandise other than rice and timber which passes out 
through the snmilcr ports of the Prenince is practically a negligible 
quantity. Hangoon's chief imports are hardware, piece-goods, kerch 
scncp salted fish, liquors^ and sugary and the smaller porta follow suit 
on a less CTutcnded scatCt the only noticeable feature being Moulmcin^s 
large importaiiofl of betel-nuts and sugar. Mandalay ts the head¬ 
quarters of the tea and jade trade of Up|>er Bunna, and ^fyi^gJ'an Is 
largely concerned with the cotton grown in the dry areas of the Upper 
province. Rangoon posscsiiea a Chamber of Commerce* formed in 
iSyy w^kth a view to the furtherance of commercial tnlcresis in the 
Pfoviiicei and a Trades .4s!wciatk5n. 'Phe port of Rangoon is admiitis- 
icred by a Port Trust oonstituted under the Rangoon Port Act of 1905- 
There arc thirteen commissionerSt of whom four are elected by the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce and one by the Rangoon Trades 
Association, the others being appointcif by the Local Govenimcnt. 
The chief executive authority is vested in a full-time cbaimian, who 
is also the Chief Engineer of the poltn The receipts of the Port 
Fund in i&Si amounted to nearly 5^1akhs^ and its expenditure to over 
lakhs. In 190J-J the corresponding figures were rg^ and T4ji 
lakhsi respoctivcly, and in 1903-4 the mcomc had risen to tjl lakhs. 

The simplest methnud of classifying the trade of the Province is 
that which distinguishes between the internal and the cASemal trade. 
External trade may be wiib countries beyond the limits of British 
India (trans’frontier) or with other Provincis of the Indian Empire. 
'iTic trans-frontier sea-bonie trade is registered by the Customs depart¬ 
ment, the trans-frontier land trade with China, Siam-* and othef Asiatic 
countries by a Trade Registration department under the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture. External trade with the rest of British 
India may aimilady be maritime or land trade. In the furiaer case 
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\x ^ yciwnlly known as coasling tnide and is icgisterod by the Cysloms 
deiHOitmcnt, in the latter it is not regisitered. Tabk V (p. 23R) gives 
sUitistics of the sea trade of the Pronnee with oilier provincea and 
with foreign cotintriesi and of its foreign land trade, for the ycains 
1890-Jp 1900-1, and 150J-4' 

The internal trade of Burma is still mainly in the hands of ihe 
Hormans; but hold their own with difficulty when pitied a^tin^i 
the natives of India and of China, whose shrewdness and business 
c^padty have enabled them to take a large pTo|>ortiori of ihc petty 
hu-!^ui£S5 awny frcitn the people of tbe country* The raih and water¬ 
ways arc the main commercial highways of the ccnintry in Bumia 
prxj|>eT. Up to 1S9I pnictlcally the only statistics of internal trade 
were thtjse furnished by the Inaw-addy Motilla Company and the 
railway administration. In tftgi steps wttc taken to register the 
trade carried on by the country baits plying on ihc rivers of Bumiar 
but it was found that the ^'alue of the infiirmalion furnished was not 
commensur^ite with ihc eoiii incurred in collecting the required data, 
and in 1S97 the arrangemenEs were discontinued. The boat trade 
is still Largely carried on by the indigenous population, and the float- 
iiig pedlars it supports arc able to reach a portion of the community 
untouched by bazars and. the ordinary traflic of the market-place, 
liioygh its precise eKtenE has nOE been gaug^ of recent years, the 
internal trade of Burma Js comprehensive and far-reaching. Here 
sfati.siical details, which must of necessity he defective^ are of no great 
value, Adv'anlage may^ however^ be tnk-cn of what has been collected 
in the psisi to place on record that in 1S96-7, the List year of tc^stni’ 
lion, the ^-alue of the internal trade of Burma was given as about 937 
lakhs. Betw'cen Burma proper and the Shan Slates, and within the 
linilLs of the latter, there is a fairly extensive tiufhc; bullocks 

and mules are the main means of transport, but a considerable pt^riion 
of the nierchandise is conveyed in baskets slung on bamboos UjKin 
tlic shoulders of carriers, 'lliis section of inland trade has been in 
the pA-% and is still, registered by the 'L rade Regisiratiun department- 
The ™lue of the inknd trade between Buntia and tbe Shan Stales 
amounted in 1903 -4 to over yS lakhs under exports and 104 lakhs 
under imporLk In return for the cotton tw'ist, coUon g£>ods, salted 
fish, and betel-nuts^ w hicb form the bulk of what they lake from Burma, 
the Shan States send into the Burmese markcU tea (pickled and dry), 
tiniber, fruit, vegetables^ and cattle. The Northern Shan Stales supply 
the greater psut of the pickled tea consumed in the Province- 

llte of this conmKjdily imported from the Northern Shan SUtes 
in 1903-4 was about 22 lakhs. Barter bs occaaionaJly resorted 10 by 
tbe inland tradefs, especially in the case of dealings with the hill tribes., 
but the practice is not widespread* 
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There is a little lanj itude between Burma and the Test of India. 
Goods pass between Ak^i-b and ChiiiEigong and Assam and the Upper 
Chindwin District; but the business done over these inland tiade 
routes ifs insi^'nificaiit. is not re(;L^tered+ and fw gcntiral statistical 
purposes may be left out of considcialion. Burma s commernuil inter' 
course with ihe rest of the Indian Empire may be raid to be alinost 
wrhotly maritime. It is carried on to a small extent by nalive erraft; 
but the great bulk of w^hat is known us the coasting; trade of the Pro- 
lincc 13 in the hands of the British India Steam Navigation Cnnv 
jwnyp which unites the Prueince with all the chief commercial pons of 
the sioahoard of the Indian Empire, besides furnishing steamer sen ices 
which ply the whole length of the cosist froiii Atyab to MerguL nie 
Asiatic Steam Naslgation Company is also concerned in the coasting 
trade of the Province. It connccla Rangoon with the Andamans and 
several \v>tXs of India. Of the impeuts fream other Proiinccs the most 
notable are coal, tobactnip gunny bags, yam, vegeEable oil and 

betel nuLs while rice, mineml oil and teak timber form the bulk of the 
exports. The coasting trade of the Province passes through the larger 
ports, namely* Rangoon, Ak>^ab, Moulmeiiv I'amy, and Mergui, anti 
to some extent through Ryautpyu, Sandoway, and Victoria Point. In 
the smalter ports the imports by criasting trade ordinatii) exceed ihe 
exports. In Rangixm the case Is revefsed, and, taking the Prmiree m 
a w'hole, the export business exceeds the im^ion. Hasisein is nut 
visited by any of the regular ct^O-stuig lines of .steamers* and thus^ 
though iui foreign trade is far from inconsiderable^ it dcM^s very liEltc 
coasting business. 

I'abic V ai^pended to this article (p. 238) shows that, excluding 
Government srtasure, the total value of the maritime trade of Burma 
with other Provinces in the year 1903-4 was neaily 7 crones under 
imports and more than 4% crores under exports, the corresponding 
figures for xgoo-i licing, in round figures, 6 and 10 crores. In the 
latter year the exptuns were raised by the abnormal dcmaiKl for rice 
frc5m the Provinces suffering fnmt famine, cs^ieciany from Bt/mbay; 
and it may be said in general terms that the cxbitence or nonexistence 
of Cilia of this rmiure decides whether the coasting trade of the 
Province in any one year -‘ihall exiwi or fall below its foreign trade. 
A noticeable feature of the coasting tmde returns is the fact that famine 
in India, while affecting the destbation of shitanents from the rice- 
exporting pons of Ratigoojt and Akyah, has in the past Ikiled to divert 
the rice supply of BosseiTl from its <srd inary foreigri channel r 

The foreign sea-bqme trade of Burma is carried by the boats of the 
Bibby, the Patrick Hendetiffln, and olbex lines, and posses for the most 
part only through the brger pints of the Province: iMoiely, Hangoon, 
Akyab, Moulmeinp Eastern, Tavoyp and MerguL Exceia at Rangoon* 




there in no compariHon betwoen tbe imports and the expoiis under 
forei^o EradCt ilie proportion the litter bear to the former in the lesser 
port* being roughly ao to i. An instance of this disparity niay be 
died. At Basscin the value of foreigti exiiorts in the year iQw-r 
over 103 Lakhs, that of foreign iitiports was Rs. 354 ^ Rice and timber 
are the matn articles of export, and the imports are genetally those 
indicated on jjr 17^, Details will Im? found in Table VI on pv ? 39 f 
which shows that in 1903-4 the total fortlgn import trade was value<i 
at crores, and ihc e,Sjvirt trade at nearly 16 crOrcSn 

The increase in cxi^irt* and imports under foreign trade during the 
past twenty years has on the whole been steady. The imdc of the first 
half of the decade i&gi-i^oo was disastrously afiected by a com¬ 
bination tniLr£.-d into by the rice-millers in 1893 to keep dow n the 
price of rice. Since then, however, tliere have been no very marked 
fluctuations* though the eEFcct of the scarcity of 1896-7 in Upi?et 
Burma is visible in the yearly trade telums. 

In the matter of foreign imports the United Kingdom heads the list 
of supplying countries. In 1900-T it supplied 4 croTes^ worth of goods, 
or 5S |jcr cent of the total, and in 1903^4 4I ctoreSp about the same 
projHJrtionr "I'he Straits Settlements, important as a distributing rather 
than as a t^roduebg centre, are the second largest supplier, /a|ian 
follow's next in the list of importing countries, and the rapid growth of 
its business with Burma is nnt the least significant feature of the trade 
statistics of the past decade, 'fhe Straits Settlen^ents were Burma's 
largest customer in 1903-4, the exports exceeding in value those to the 
United Kingdom (349 lakhs against 254 lakhs) y but it should be 
mcntioived Utot inf[>rnifltian as to the ultimate destination of a good 
deal of the produce exported from the country by sea is defective, in 
consequence of the pnicticc of shipping in vessels whose ultimate 
destination is unknown. A eonsidemblc portion of the cx|»rts to 
the Strain is intended for Ja™, Sumatra, Borneo, and luistem Asia 
generally. 

The trami-frontkr land trade of Burma is carried on with China, 
Siam, Karenni^ and French Indo-China, and is regiTitered at a number 
of frontier slationa. The trade with AVeslcm China passes for the most 
|iart over a route lernrinaiing at Bhamo on the Irrawr^ddy^ though there 
b somu tmfhc through MyUkyluil District and the Ncjithcm Shan 
State*. A small portion of ihe U'estem China trade also passes 
through the registration station* established south of Maymyu along 
the Shan States border. Karcnni sends its merchandise for the most 
port down the Salween to Kawludo and Kyaukbnyat. I>:igwin, Tadnu- 
ku, and KwLinbip stations along the eastern frontier of the Tenasserim 

^ Kirtnii], nml relied by I he Hrltiih Goivmracfit, b not part vf llrltitb 

IttJia, *Dd, iw tilde purpoaci, bli Uetci treated u li rDfeiifftl i:vWtry. 
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Division, secure the bulk of the trade bciween Burma and Chfengmai 
that does not p3S£ through the Shan States^ while comincrice with the 
rest of Siani, bcsitles tinvutsing the Tadanltu route, CTOssea ibe^ fron¬ 
tier hilts near Kyeikdon in Amherst and Myitta in Tavoy DistricL 
'I’hc merchandise that entuia and leaves the country by land is carried 
mostly by pack-bullocks and mules, though coolycarriage is not 
ancrrmmon* The traders Seldom travel singly ; and caravans mark, 
with jangling bells and clouds of dust, their progress up and down the 
main frontier highways during the whole of Uie dry season* The 
Burman himself takes very little active |iart in the trans-frontier land 
trade of his country* The carriers arc Shans, Maingthas, Panthays, 
<i!hinesc, and Siamese. The registration staiiena are placed on the 
roadside at suitable points where tiaflic converges, and the record oi 
Statistics may be said on the whole to be fairly accurate. Jn 1891 the 
toUl number of registration stations was 13. in 1904 it was 33. 

■J be figures in the foreign land trade table appended to this article 
(p, ,41) show that trade of this class increased very largely during the 
ten years ending 1901, In the cose of imports the total for 1901 w 
almost exactly double wViat it was in 189** the exports have luore 
than doubled; the figures for 1903 4 show a further increase. The 
present trans.frontier land trade is in value and cxleni still far below the 
trade that passed before 1885 between British and Independent Burma, 
but its development during the post few years augurs well for the 
future The distribution of tbc total r>f 1903-4 between the dinerent 
foreign countries concerned is as follows, the figures being given in 
thousands of ry|iees jy— 


— 

Inpotl* frvoi. 
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WnterQ Chinfl. - 
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n.*7 

KnitfinL 

Jill* 
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77.8* r 


\\'Ei>ttrni China, is miinly responsible foe the grdwih En this c\a^ of 
trade, tn its imijrarts and eK|>orf3 iscre smaller than those csf itw 
other countries ?»hott n atnjve^ whilt; it now heads ihu Hit. Tlie mam 
imiMirts aru teak ticnbcrp uiltle, ponicsp hides Cotton^ 

p: 3 ttoo yaiTtp piece-goods^ and dried hsh nfcike up the bulk of ihq 

cxport-H, . t.- . 

The bftukbonu of the railway system of Burma is a lint which, stoJl- 

ing from Rangoon, runs ijorthw^s distance lo the east of the 
[irawaddy aild more or less pAmllel with Its coutK^ ComiatuiicjitioiLi, 
as fiir as Mimdalayt and thence proceeds through the 
country lying to the west of the ri^erj bearing generally to the nort 
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Anil rurving cientuAllj- casin-artls until ii Teachw (he rivtjr Again ai 
MyitkyinAt the huad-quartcrs of the most northerly iJistrict of UpjKfr 
Humift. I'his line, whkii is 7^4 in length, trasen^ the greater 

jjiirt *if Burma frnm end endr A sleam-ferr^’ scrvk'c across the 
Irrawaddj^ connects the saiilhem vilh the northern sect™ at Sagaing. 
n few miles below ^Enndalay# The suimlhem (Rangoon-hlandiikiy) 
^lion sends out two bmnch Itnej^ Tlie first, 71 miles in Icnglh^ 
leaves the main line at Thazi, alsout So miles due south of Mandalay, 
and passes north-west^ through MeiLtila, to Mymgj-an on the Imi- 
waddy. The second starts frt>m Myohaung, a junction just beyond the 
sotnhem limits of Mandalay city^ and runs north-easi rSo miles into 
the Northern Shan States as far as J^hio. A noticeable feature of 
tills line k the steel viaduct, 1,630 feet in length and at its highest 
p^iint 325 feet above ground, which spans the Oohteik. gorge* The 
nonhem section of the main line has also two branches : one nms west¬ 
ward from Sagging till it taps the <’hind win at Monywa and Alon 
(73 miles); the other is a minor feeder to the easit, 15 miles h length, 
which tcrmiimte^i at Kalha on the right bunk of the Irrawaddy and 
sent^ to connect that stattortj a-s well as Bliamo, a little farther up- 
SI ream, with the main system. 

The southern niosi portion of this main line, which c-ttends r 66 miles 
from Kwngiwjn to l’oungi>ov a frontier station in the daj-s preceding [he 
anneJtJiEtori of Upper ElurniEi, was commenced in rSSi and comiileied in 
I S 3 5 . The Totingoo-MKodalay section was tiik en in hand shortly after 
the annc\adoti of the Upjwr province, and ws^s conqilelcd in iSSg. 
During the same ye^r a start wa-^ made 011 the extension northwards 
(known first 0 ^ the ^^u Valley Slate Railway), iind the final sectiorii 
which brought Myitkyina into direct railway communication with the 
south, wTis opened to traISc in 1S99. 11m branch Unes have been 

mostly completed since dial year. 

'ilie oldest railway in the Tnivince is however, not a ixirtion of I he 
main line+ but Iks to the west of it, connecting Rangoon with Prome on 
the Irrawaddy* This railway, w^hich was completed in 1877, h 16r 
miles in length, [t runs in a north-westerly directiim through ihij Pegu 
Division of Lower Bumis, A branch linct completed in April, 1903* 
leaves it at Ta^tpodan, abemt half-wny lietwetm Rangooti and Prome, and 
runs to the left bank of the Irrawaddy opposite the towTi of tlen/ada. 
Here the river Is cTfissed by a steam ferry, and the line proceeds on 
from Henzada in a south westerly direction to Bassein (115 miles). 
From Henzatk a line northwards lii K;^angiri (66 miles) is under cem- 
stmcHon. Moulmeiti will shortly be connected w ith Rangewm by a line 
which will take off from the Rangoon-ToungotJ scc:Tiou at Pegu. and. 
crossing the Sittang, will pass down the eastern eiia^l of the Tfulf id 
Mofulian to the nearest suitable point of the Salween cippoaite 
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Mniilmein. [t will he about (*o miles in length, anti its cotistnKtion 
iis.s been token in hand. 'I’he construction of a Tuitwaj.' from the 
■J’otMtgooMondalay section of the nmin line eostwards into the Southern 
Shan Slates it in conieroplalion, 'ITie extcnsiuii of the Northern Shan 
States Rxiilway fttmi I^tuhio across the Salween to ihe Chino border has 
for the present been aliUndonecL Sanction has, howevuri been gi%cn fin 
the survey of a line from Bhamo towards l’eng) ueh in I he Vunfian 
Province of China, and arrangements haw been made to obtain the 
consent of the Chinese Government to the survey being carried beyfmd 
the froiitiur Ijctwt^n tht two 

'rill iftgb the railways of Burma were state lines. They were then 
taken over by the Burma Railways Company; and in iliy? » contract 
w'jLs entered into between the Secretary of Slate and the company which 
icimnuucctl interest at the rale of per cent, on the company’s share 
cajjiial of £a,ooo,ooO, and provided for the division lietwecn Govern¬ 
ment and the com|]«ny of the anmial surplus in the proportion of four* 
lifihs to the fomser and one-fifth to the latter, 

The total length of line open in i&gi was 609 miles; in 1901 it wa,s 
t.178 miles, and by 1905 it had risen to i,3.to miles. There was then 
one mile of railway to every- 176 sejuare miles of country, and tlie 
average cost of rxmstruction lier mile lutd been Ks. 04.391- The gauge 

is , 

KailwiiV cfjmtminicatiitti lias dcaiie much towards Ttoucing the prtc^ 
of im|iorted articles in the remoter ptirlions of the euunlry. Sc^ity 
k as a rule so Jiartial in Burma that it is doubtful whether the tailway 
will ever be called upon to play as imjiofiam a (lari in eomlmting 
famine as in less-favoured Pnn-iocea. 'There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever that it will prove very useful whenever ihenf i-s a Ihilure of crops 
on a large scale in the Districts liaWe to sr»«lty, which are. as regards 
rail (xnitmunicatitma, cjmeplionally well served. '1 he railway « proving 
a formidable comimtitorrd the Irrawaddy Rotilla Company, which has 
jwacticaHy a monopoly of the private carrying business on the inland 
waters of Burma; but river tarriage U, for various reasons, still preferred 
to rail by a large wctkwi of the trading community- 

Therc are two steam tramways in the provinnr. 'J'he first is 8 mites 
in length and runs from Duyinieik, on the ]>onthflmi river in Iliaton 
District, to 'J'halon, the District hcad-t|iiBfters. The capital cost 1/ con¬ 
struction up to the end of *895. the Ust year for which caiatal and 
lerenue aecounta were submitted, was nearly 4 i lakhs- By an agreement 
entered into between Government and the original owner in January, 
1884, a subsidy of Rs- itooo pvr ™‘le wfts paid for three years o/ier the 
date of opening on condition that a prtiper sen™ shtwid be mjrintamrtl, 
and for ten years Government kept up all the bridges on the line. 
J'rom December 1, 1900, the irainway jassed into the hands ri( 
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the Irrawaddy Flotilla OmifKiny. I hc receipts in igoj to 

Rfs. j2,000. In all 34^362 iiersons Lraveiled by the tramway during 
i\m year. 

The other tramway h in Rangocmt and it» eonslfiJction and mninEe- 
narnec are regulated by the Rangwiri I'ramways Act (XXIT of 
'I'Ikt cost of conslnuciiofl exceeded 10 lakhs. Its working expenises 
arMl net taunitigs in 19O3 w'cre about lakhif and ihreo'fourElus of a 
lakh respectively, and ihc reium on capital is ab<mt S per cent, 'The 
number of psMj.sengeni carried daily during 1903 was about 9,000. 
'Hie line will shortly be electrified. An dearve tramway m the over^ 
bead tmltey system was iCi|>cned in July, 1904, in Mandahty city. It is 
worked by the Burma Eleetric Tfaniways and iJghting Company^ with 
a capital of £200,000 ; and its present length is 6 milcj^af double track. 
An application for permission to comitnict a light tramway from 
Mandalay to hUdaya is under consideration. 

Nothing Li more illustrative of the march of eients during the past 
fifty years than the difTercnce in the jirinciples on which the road 
systems of the twv> portions of Eurtna have been designc<L In I+ower 
Burma the tw’o principal roods, from Harigocm to Prome and from 
Rangoon to I’oungoo, cover practically the itflnfie ground as two main 
stretches of railway line which later conditions showed to be necessary 
on strategical as well as cnmmetcial grounds. Upper Burma, on the 
other hand, came into the occujjation of the British at a lime when 
■ railw^ay- and road-building w^ent natumlly hand in hand. The railway 
there took the place of the trunk roads constructed in the early days 
of British authority in the Ijower province, and the guiding policy of 
ruod-coriNtriictioti was to provide feeders for the railway and the river^i. 
Railway uK|)ahlion has enabled bttnich lines to be subsequently carried 
over ground covered by several of these feeders^ but from the southern 
limit of Vamethin District to Myilkyimi in the north no considcrublc 
outlay Ims been incurred in the construction of communications that 
run in any way parallel with the main line of railway, and this policy 
has saved unnecessary expendtiurc which the conditions obtaining up 
to the List quarter of the nineteenth century rendert'd unavirfdable in 
the Ijtiwer pnivltice. In l^wer Hiirtnar especially the deltaic portion, 
natural waterways have been largely used forcommunitaiiims ; but, with 
the extensEon of the railway system^ feeder-roads are being provided 
to give access to new railway stations. In pursuance of this policy of 
alTurding approach to the mainlines of river and railway communication^ 
ihu i'.hin Hills have been connected with the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy by a system of cart-roads and hrEdle-fNiths from Kakwa and 
Pakokku ojs far as the Lushai Hills frontier, and similar action has U.'tfi 
taken in ihe direction of the froniiers from BKamo and Mptkyirdi. The 
Erraw-addy arui the railway arc now in touch with all important towns and 
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trade ccrttres, while on the navigable portion of the Salween and its 
Imitches SfVtwil useful feedens have been completed in recent years. 

Jn 1S91 the: main njiwl lines nf the Pnmnee were the road running 
fTom Rangoon to Promc j the road from Rangoon to Pegu, and thence 
in sections to loungoo; the rcjod from Myinjtynn to Slwlman, 
passing through Meiliiila and connecting the Inwwaddy with the head¬ 
quarters of the Srwthern Shan States i «nel the road from Thabeifckyin 
to Mogok in the Ruby Mines District. A considerable portion of an 
important road from Mandalay thnnigb Maymy^ lo lashio in the 
Northern Shan Slates (he precursor of the railway in the same direction, 
had lieen completed by the same year, when there were approsiiuately 
4,674 miles of road outside municipal limits in both portions of the 
Piwvincc, I,no of which were metalled. By tijoi the total length of 
communications other than municipal roads had risen to 8,999 miles, 
of which 1,588 miles were meiallud, hut no important modificaiion 
hod been introduced Into the road system of the Province. After the 
Mandalay-Ijtaliio road referred to above; one of the largest undertakings 
completed in this decade was a mule track frtim Fort Stedrnan to 
Kei^ung. then the remotest military station in the Province, which will 
sliortly be swpersedcd by a cart-road as fur as the Salween, siS miles 
from the railway. Another useful frorrtier track is lliat leading from 
Hhamo souih eastwards to Somkhan on the Chinese border, and an 
important work has recently been commenced in the shaiu; of a road 
which crosses the frontier in Bhamo Hi.strici and leads to Tengyueh m 
Vhnnan. A mad Is under construction to oonncct the navigable water¬ 
ways near Moulmcin with the Siam frontier, which is also reached by a 
mad from Tavoy. In r 904 the total length of Provincial mods amounted 

to 9,369 miles. - , 

Tlic expenditure on land communiratiotis other than municipal in 
1890-1, 1900-1, 1901-3, and 1903-4 wnsas follows:— 
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'Phough much has been done in the way of road-making wd mainte¬ 
nance, land communkstions in the interior are Still derive. Many 
of the roads are mere mule tracks, and a large ptoportum are |>i*cli- 
cally impassable during the height of the rainy season. In the wet 
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Diiitrjcis cart-foads oxe few and tir beLween, but in the drjf areas of 
Upper Hiimia oounlry carls arc abk \o move abrml freely at all 
seasons of the yeir. 1 ’be Burmese can is light but durable- 1 'ill 
recently ihe prevailing tyf>e of wheel in the mral area wa-s of the solid 
fcind^ roughs often very far from circuliUi and highly destructive to the 
roads. 1 hi5 form of wheel has, howcverp of rcccni years been largely 
superseded by the spoked variety. On these wheels considerable labour 
and occasionaily ?TOme little mistic skill arc expended, in marked con- 
Tiast to the body and shafLs^ which are almost invariably of the mughesi 
description. Hits or covers of nuitting or thatch are common. 

Burma al>ounds in rivers, streams^ and tidal trreeksi and the southern 
p(>nion of tilt Lower province is a veritable network of natural water¬ 
ways. Thus in Ijjwer Burma there bas ncs'cr been any prvii?iing rteciL 
for canals, and such artificial addilionis ils have been nmde to the exist¬ 
ing water system cdnsiUt generally tif transver^ (east and wef^t) con¬ 
nexions of the streams that run southwards into the sea. Ibe principal 
navigable canals aie the PtiTiU-SlTTAvtJ ur^iting the Pegu river 

and the Sittong ; the Twasti: Caw AT-, forming a junction Isetwecn the 
frrawaddy and tbc Rruigs-ion river; the SixTAfrc-KvAiKTo Canai-, a 
waterway nirmihg south east from the Sitting into the weiftcni |Mjrtion 
of Thiilon District: and the Shwetachaung Canal in Mandalay District. 
Work, nn the Fegu^ittang Carwl commenced in and the 

cHanticI was opened in the beginning of iSyfi. ITie 1 wante Lanai was 
begun in iSSi-j and opened in Majv Thu year 1882^5 saw ilie 

commern ement of ihe work on the Sittang-Kyaikto Canals This last 
w'as intended to form a portion of a larger utidtrinking, the union of the 
Sittang and Hal ween rivers; but the second section fif this project, that 
between Kyaikto and BiKn, has been almidonetl. The Shwetachaung 
Canal is an old Burmeiie irriglltion work near Mandaby remodelled 
and used for navigation purposes. Tolls are lc\ied on it and on the 
Fegu-Sittang Canal, but on no other of the navigation channels in 
Burma. The capital es|jenditure on the Pegu-Siltang Canal up to the end 
of 1903-4 was 44 bkhsj that on the 'I'wante Qinal 3 lakhs, and that on 
the Siltang-Kyaiklo Canal 10 laklia* No capital accounts are, howcvcrt 
kept for any of the navigation channehi above referred to. Up to the 
end of 1903-4 (he rcceipUi from tolls on the Pegu-Biilang C'anal aggre¬ 
gated 19-3 lakhs, against a toial outlay of 5S'6 bkhs. So far the 
reali;^]ons from lolls cm ihe Shwetachaung Canal have been insignift- 
caut iind form a small portion only of the revenue from the work. 

The British India and the Asiatic iSteam Kavigaiion Companies are 
the iw^o regular lines which airy' passengers coastwise within the limiLs 
of (he Province, llic Brilish India steamers ply the whole length of 
(he coast fean Akyab tu Mergui. The Asiatic Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany's principal possti^er work lii^ between Rangoon and Port Blair, 
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tnii thcif bu-tts visii other coa-sl Both thc-sc lute*, also 

rurntpi with Indian ports, and th^ British Indi^ b^U tun from Ran¬ 
goon to Pewnt; and Singttpore. Uitectcominunmlion botw«n Butn-a 

Ld Europe is hftp' ip steanitrs of the Biblj>' line and the 

British undBurme^e Btcam Navigation Company (Batnck Hcn^r^). 
The great bulk of the rivet siauncr traffic is in the han^ of the irra 
waddy UMilla Company, whose lamts and flats are famihai 
nearly ail the inland waters of Burnia. I his duin|«iny owned ^at the 
end of 1Q03) as river steamers and 75 other steatnera of various 
descritnions, working i^ver a length of more than 5.0W ^rwi 

carrying neatly ai millions of passengers. I'he corttpony employs ovtr 
mid its recdpis in lyoj eitcucded 81 lakhs, ^ 

I few small private lines, hut the Govemnieoi, with its fl«i of Indian 
Marine and local river-U»ts, is the only trthcr nver cartW of linpor- 
tancc. Native craft of all hinds ply on all the larger nve^ hema 
abound in all the river Districts IM arc miimpd by Gt>veninKm 
lessees, who ate retiulred tinder the ternts uf ihetr le^^ to conform 
to (lovcrnntcm rules prescribing rales of toils and Other matters con¬ 
nected with the working of the ferries. 

tn the early daj^ of British dominion in the I’rovmce Jioslal aiTMge- 
nients were on a smalt scale. Government sleamers and country boats 
were used largely for the carriage of maib in the mtenor. Posmt corn- 
niuoication between Rangoon and Calcutta, and Rang^n md Mod- 
mein, was fortnightly, and lltere was a mail once a month 
Mergui. 'I’herc are now three direct nvail steamers weekly ^iween 

Rangoon and Madm^ 

S^ers ply between Rangoon and Monlmetn every other w«kJj, 
while ail the other principal stations on the sea-coast are served o 
in ««n days. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Comi>any carry 
lettcns at list weekly to the few river siauons where the rmlwa) has 
pot secured a daily service. From all the main centres D^nct |iosl 
lines radiate out into the rural arsis, and there is no place any co^ 
mercialor adminlslmtive importance in Burma P™P« ^ 
not placed in ready touch wHth the outside world- The (list 
which posial statistics are available is 186 J-3, when the toul number of 
leUer-; Reived and dispatched was 67 J. 939 . of other articlt^ such 

as parcels. Wks. and newspape-r^ ih^e 

by 1878-9 to i,*a6,990 and 393-335 nrspcctiv^ely. In iSSr a inm 
;ire [TUi offices open in Burma- In iS^t-a there were c-vrmtly 
300 mores^in 1900-1 the total ww 199,^ m i^J-J it '*'“ 399 - 
The table on the next page gives the mam postal sUtisiics for th 

years 1B80-1, 1B90-1, 1900-1- Rid 190J-4. 

^ In iSSi-J ihV^td of iwstal employes of all eVs^ was ijr- B> 
1903 the aggregate of the postal eaiablishtuent had nsen to i,S 9 -. 
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A figurt which includes ImptMiftI establishnicnts <Mily rt-Tid does not 
comprise a host nf rural posEmen aud peons employed oit the Dis 
irict poeit system whejsc semucs are paid for out of ttXial reveruits. 
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^ The Ignnu^ iJife-l ibc AnffainM 

Its abundant rainfall has plated I^ower Burma, hutnanly ^ijcaling;^ 
wholly cull of reach not only of real famine but e^^n of such dbttress 
as would follow on a jMrtial failure of ctO|>*{- In the 
Fubw. southern half of Upper Burma the monswjn h often 
fickle and untmstwonhy, but even here famine in the Indian acoeptii- 
ticn of the term is pracEically unknown. Floods and insect pests work 
no widespread ha>XJC among the crops^ Drought has in the past 
temporarily disorgauiEud the Districts of Metklila* Yamethinp Minhu, 
MagwCp Shw'ebo^ Sagaing, Myingyan+ and MandalaVi and has rendered 
the opening of relief works necessary; but every year the improvemcnl 
of communkatiofis and the construction of irrigation works thrust 
famine pn>|)ef farther and farther out of ihc category of probable 
natural scourges. The itrcently opened canal has rendered parts of 
Mandalay District immune; and the next few yeirs should see The 
same result achieved in parts of Minbu and Shwebo. Meiktiln, Yame- 
ihin, and Hagaing are traversed from end to end by one, if not twoj. 
lines of imtlway ; and Magwe lies between the railway line and the river 
Irrawaddy, and is, after Vamelhin^ the closest of the d^ Districts to the 
welhwatered areas of Lower Burnm^ 'fhat scarcity has left its mark 
upiHi Upper Burma is^ however, indubitable ; for, though mortality 
from lamine (direct tx indirect) is infinitesimal, failure oF crops is 
largely responsible for the relatively small rate of increase that has 
tiiken place during the pastt ten years in the pf^pulation of the df)' Konu 
(13 percent- as against 27 ficr cent, in the moist Districts of Lower 
Burmaand no amount of imgaliuii works and railway lines will be 
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able tu I'lacc sonie of the aiid areas in a position to com(»ete with the 
welter portiotis of Burma or lo free them fro™ periods of ansielf. 
Before aRiiexattoti, faniirLes irt Upper Bunna rrcre of not infr^uent 
occurrence. No reliable details regardioi} their area and intensity arc 
forthcominj?, but there can be no question that they were at times very 
severe. Between the annexation and i8^t there was no Cftiensivu 
scarcity. In iSS; there was a partial failure of crops in ii ixiriioti of 
what Is now Shwebo District, but relief works were not consider^ 
ncecssaf)'. In tSgi deficient min caused a shortage of crops tn the 
greater jart of the dry rrme. From December, 1891, to .March, tSgs, 
diiitrcKi was acute over an area of mote than 80,000 square miles, 
emigration on a large scale to Uwer Hurma commenced, and r was 
necessary to open relief works and grant gratuitous relief, thwiEh 
recourse to the latter step was not frequent. The number of persons 
on relief works during the period of greatest depression over 
10,009, and the cust of the measures taker to combat the scarcity 
amounted to more than 15 

j806-7 was one of indifferent harvests in Upper Burma. In i^S-e 
there was a partial failure of crops, and in 1896-j the early ra^s failed 
in the Districts of Meiktita, Myingyan, and Yamcthm. The area 
arfcclod by the drought covered 5,300 square miles, with a population 
of 518,000 persons. The first rtlicf works opirn^ were unimport^t; 
but later it was found that more oporalions would be needed, 

and wTirk was started, first on the earthwxjrk of the Meiktibi-Myinpan 
Railway, and then m a large tank in Myingyan District. J-rom 
December, 1896. to February, 1S97. t^ie ai^e of persons in recei|rt 
of relief was 38,000, Thera was a diminution dunng the 
monihs, but by August the aggregate had risen to 30^000. Fhe 
grain of gratgiioui relief was found necessary, and tlw espeiubturc 
on dd of all kinds to the sulTems was a bttic oi'er 5I lakhv Since 
then there hai-e been ihneatcniugs of scarcity, but no real disin^, in 
Unper Burns 3 M E>^ii tho jiKist serious scarcity ustpencnced so far m 
the froi-incc must, when judged by Indian standanb, be looked uiwn 
as slighL None of the drooghia has added appreciably to the d»ih- 
rate of the Province, no deaths from privation hft« been rcc^^ as 
a tesuU of their occurrentic, and no visible nsductiun of the bifUi ratc 

his followed in their wake. j ._i 

The cnosmiction of irrigation works is the pniicpal mca.™ro adopted 
to minimise the results of defident minfall in the famme^ifrect^ are^. 
These works arc on a large scali^ for experience has shown tanks 
and the like with an insignificant catchment wea cannot be relied u^ 
in the lean years, 'ITie necessity for adequate professional knowled^ 
in the matter was one of the causes which led to the esubbsl^ent in 
[892 of a separate SMblic Works Irrigation Circle, on the ol6ce« ol 
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whit'll devolves (he duty of dct-ignins and flirtyiny cscttilicw 

ftchcmts for nuppIctnentinK the existing rfliter-5iip|i1y of the more anti 
inicis. Tlie weelcly aop reiioris compilwl by LJc^iuiy Commission^ 
from tlaia fttmished by township officers regarding iKu price of gram, 
the tiawre of the weather, ihe existems oF conditions likely Ui affoct 
tlie harvest, and cognate matters, enable a constant watch to be kept 
on the economic condition of the agri^lttiial community and give the 

earliest intimation of any possible scarcity of crops. 

The province* of Aitikan and Tcnasscrim were acquired m iBsS, 
after the first Burmese War. The former became a portion of Bengal, 
the Utter w-sLs admiBifilered by the Govcmar-Cieneral 
Adminisuatlno. ^ Commwsbner. When I’cgu was annexed 

in 185s, Martalwo wsw placed under the (.bmnuiaioner of Tcnasserim, 
and the teat of the Province under a second Coniintssioner, also directly 
suboidinaic to the Govenior'Genefal, with his head quanerain kangixjn. 
Thu whole of British Bumwi was constituted a Chief CommLcsiijncrehip 
in I Ml, and Sir Arthur Phayre wits appointed Chief Commissioner. 
His successors were Oeneial A. Fytche (aijpointed iBaj), Sir Ashley 
Eden <1871), Sir Hivers Thompson {tSjs), Sir (.iharlcs Aitchison 
<1878), Sir Charles Bernard (1S80), Sir Charles Croslhwaile (1887), 
Sir Alexander Mackenric (iSqo), and Sir Erederiu Fryer fiSys). In 
JS97 the Province was constituted a rieulenant-Governorship, and 
Sir Frederic Fryer became the first Lieuicrwni-Covcmor. He was 
succeeded by Sir Hugh Itames in 1903, who waa followed by Sir 

Herbert White in 1905. r ^ 

The direct adnrinisirative function^ <jf Govemment ire |terfomied 
by the IjeutctUkiit-Govemor through the medium of the Secretarial, 
which consists of five secretaries, four under secretaries, and two 
assiviant secretaries. One of the secrtiarie* deals with railway and 
another with ordinary Public Works business. The Mlowirig me the 
principal heads uf departments: the Financial Conimissiuner, who has 
a setretarv and an assistant secretary; the tkittemcnl Cominissioner 
and director of (-and Records and Agriculture (with deputy and 
assistant directors): the Inspcctor-Gcneral of Police; the Director 

Public Inalnictitin ; the Tn&pector-Gchcful of Prisons ; the lns|)eaor- 
General of Civil Hospitals: the Accouniant-Gencial; and the Post- 
ntasler.GeneriiL The last two represent Imperial dciiartnients under 
the Government of india. A Chief Conservator of Forests has recently 
been uimoiniixl. I'he I inancial Commissioner, ^ides dealing with 
Land Revenue, Stamps, Income Tax, and Excise, is also chief Customs 
authority, Inspectrjr-Genenil of Regislraiiun, and Registrar-General c! 
Births, DeatKs. and Marriages. 

The leniiories under the control of the Irieutenani-Crovemor cnmnsi 
of (a) Burma proper, {6} the Shan Stales and (r) the Chin Hill*. 
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The DSwbn, in charge of a Conmissbuer^ i^> the Largest admini-s- 
irative area within Burma proper Each Division Vi made up of 
a number of Districts, uiider l^eputy-CommissioncTS Districts are 
divided into subdivisions under subdiiisioruil officers; and one, two, 
or more townsivips, under a loivnship officer, go to each subdlvisjon. 
Commissioner^^ are always, and DeputyCommissioners are ordinarily, 
officers of the Burma Commififtion. In the Northern Arahan and 
Salween I>islricts the Depuiy^Jommissioner is a Police officer. Sub- 
divisional officcRt are inembeni diher of the Commiiision or of the 
provincial or Subordinate civil services (Extra-Assistant CommisAioners 
or Township officers ore practically always members 

of the Subordinate civil service* There are & Conimissioners' Divisions 
(4 in Upper and 4 in Uwer Burma), with an average population of 
1^1^7,000 and an average area of a 1,000 square miles; 37 Districts, 
with an average population of average area of 4 fS 5 ^ 

square miles: Si subdivisions, with an average population of 111,340 
and an average area of 2,056 square miles; and 194 townships, with 
an average population of 4 ?t 69S and an average area of ^69 square 
miles, particulars regarding each District and Division as constituted 
in 190T will be found in Table IV on pp. Jj6 and 237. The village 
system is in operation in both portions of the Province. In L^wer 
Burma the or village headman, in chaigu of a single tillage 

or of a group of villages small enough to be efficiently administered 
by one village official, has, so far as the collcetioii of revenue is con^ 
cemed, loken the place of the fnimugit, or circle headman* whose 
jurisdiction embraced a much larger area. In Upi«r Burma he is 
absorbing ihe of pre^aiirtcsation daysp an official whose 

jurisdiction corrcst?ondcd in a measure with that of the f of 

Lower Burmi. I'ht is in the first place responsible for the 

maintenance of order in bia charge. He is also the rural reV'enuc 
collcxtor, and receives a coinmission on his collections; he exercises 
petty cTiminal and, in certain cases, petty dvil judicial powers, and 
is the indispensable intermediary between the people and their rulers* 
'Phe office has been made as far as |ro5siblc hereditaty, and often 
attracts a really good cLoss of man. ^ITiere were about tS.soo vill^e 
headmen in the Province in lyoi- ^ , 

For the purposes of police and medical administration ihe divisions 
of the Province are to all intents and purposes the same as for general 
civil administration. Each District has a Superintendent of police and 
a Civil Surgeon* whose jurisdictions coincide with that of the De|iuiy- 
CommbsLoner. The Public Works and Forest administrative accas. 
on the other liand, difTer to some extent from the civil In thcif case 
the unit is the di™ion in charge of an Executive Engineer or a Depuiy- 
Consennior of Forests, fts the CM may b«^ and the division often 
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l«ruo,v. <rf difft^rcU civil Uj.iricis J>ivi.bn* arc gr^j^ 
into circles, which lire, in tf>e «« of ihe fuWic \\orts ' 

in ctmrKe of lHiperinl«ndiire EinKineera and, as resaidi hoT&ts, 
ConS^ors. There a« ni* Publk Works and four Po^i c.ides 
in Burma. Public Works divisions arc divded into subdivisions, and 
Forest divisitMis inUi subdivisions and rm>«es. For eduratioi^ purpose 
Burma is divided into circles under Jnsfwciors of Schools and sub^ 
cin: 1 cs under Deputy Inspectors, ITiure are four ^ucation circles, 
each of which comprises several civil Districts. Ibe head quarters 
of three of them are at Rangoon, those of the fourth at MMdaiay. 
'The education sub-circle ordinarily corresponds to a civil isti% 
There are nine postal divisions, each under mi Inspector of ^t offi^ 
and thiee Telegraph divisioiei with twelve subdimions'. I he meduau 
officer in charge of a station in which a jail i* sidiated is 
Supeiifitcndcilil of tHt 

The Shan thoiigH a portioft of Britkh indiaj do nnt to™ 

uart of Burina proper and are not comprised in the regularly adminis¬ 
tered area of the I’njvince. I’hey lie for the most part to the cmsl 
of Upper Burma. They owed aUegiancu to the Burmese gmerimient 
but were adminisiered by their tjwn rulers {Sawbwas}, and the British 
Gorernment has continued to a certain extent the scmMndependcnce 
which it found existing in 1885. Aa at present defined, the Shan 

States are divided inio— , x- i, 

(t) Suites under ihc supervision of tVitr Superinlcndent, Normcrfi 

Shaii States^ whose lieadniiuarters are at [^kio; 

(2) States under the supervision of the Supeiiiitendent and 

officer, Southern Shan Stales, whose head quarters arc at 

i aiinggyi; . . ^ - 

(5) The Myelat States, under the supervision of the same cKmcer j 
The Supefintendcnis of the Northern and Southern Shan 

Slater have .'Usislant Superinlendents under them. 

(4) A State under ihe supenisirui of the Comnaissioner* Mandalay 

llivisioD. . 

(5) States under the supervision of the Comm^sioncfi Sagamg 

DisTsion. 

The dvik criminate and revenue adminiftlratioa of every Siale m the 
NcM-them and Southern Shan States is vested In the chid' of the State, 
subject to the restiicdofts specified in the s^ntidot deed of appointincni 
granted to him. The law administered is the cusioinary law of tke 
StatCy so lar as it fulfils the general cmiceptions of justice and d^ nm 
ion counter to the spirit of the law of India. Chiefs can inflict the 
punishment of death on their own subjects for certain heinous oflencei, 

» Th^ Ankm ^IWifcion indudH I** Pmaica of 

A pmtion afivbkh i* wffpdied la tlit Akymti Tdfljratfh Hbdlvtdoiii 
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bui the Superintendent hive a general conmil rwer the administr^lion 
ipf cTiminAl justice and C3^cfciJ^c tjroad revisioiwy pem'ers. In crimin^ii 
C4.ve?c in which perenns Dlher than natives of the Shan Staiefli are oo-H' 
ocrrKJdt the juisMliction h vested in the SlJ|«:rintendetnts and their 
Assis^tanls. A sienpLe jifcjcediire has been prcwrribed for the local 
criminal and eivil courts. In revenue maitetii lire chiefs administi^r 
their chiirges according to local rules and cu^^Uans, which have liccn 
but s^liphdy modified by the British Govemnicnt. 

I'hc Myelat consists of a number of small Shan Stales which form 
a strip of lerxitory runningt north and souths to the west of the SenJthem 
Shan Slates^ and Ijing between them and the 1 districts of Kyaukse^ 
Meiktila^ and VamethEn in Upper Buntia. So far as civil law and 
revenue matters are Goneemod, the adminUttation is the ^nie in the 
Myelat as in the Southern Shan Stales^ 'J‘'he criminal law, however, 
is practkcally that of Upper flurnna. 'IThe total area supervised by 
the Superintfiidents of the Northern and Southern Shan Slates is 
57,915 squLU'C miles with & population of 1^137^444 pereon* in 1901. 

'rhe one State under the supen'ision of the Co^lmi5sicltfle^i^ Mandalay 
Ui^TsioUt iii Mdngmit, to the east of the K^nby Mines District which, 
with tU dependenc],' M^nglang, is admin tatered by the Deputy-Corn^ 
missioner as if it were a subdivision of that District. Its admini-^ttation 
h alvout to ber handed over to the Sawbwa, who has attained his 
majortty. 

'Tht: Slates under the supervision of the Commissioner^ Sagaing 
Division, are two in number: HiiawTighsup {called by the Burmans 
Thjiungdut) and Z^tngkaling Hkanid. Both are on the hanks of the 
Chirtdwnn river. Tf^ese are the la^t sumvaltt the collcclton of Shan 
Slated to the west of the Irrawaddy, nrany of which in ancient dap 
acknowledged the :su^crainty of ihc Sawbwa of Mc^awng. To this 
category^ belonged abo the State of ^Vuniho, in which a rebeUion broke 
out in 1891, and which was in conjwqueaice absorbed into Upper 
Burma ; and the S&ie of Kate, which was abolished in the same y^r. 
Thc^ bw administered in Hsawnghsup and Zingkatiug Hkamli is 
practically the same as in the Northern and Southern Shan States. 

The Chin Hilb lie to the weal of the river Chindwin and form 
a block of territory about S,ooo square miles in extent, which in 
contained a total popuktion of 87,189^ 'rhtjy arc supenised by a 
Superintendent, with hcad-qtuuicni at Fabm, and four ^ Assistant 
Superintendents. The law^ in force Is regulated by the Chin HOb 
Regulation (V of 1896). So far as the indigenous races am concerned, 
the criminal bw ^ with a few modificadons, the same as the bw of 
Upjiicr Burma, and the petty Chin liilli chiefs have not the same 
administrative powers as the Shan Sawbwas. jV small portion of 
Giin Kills, known as the fakokku Chiu KilU^ is outside iheiamdiciion 




1 ^ 

uf ihe SuMniendeni, and is conttolied by the Cotiin^isdtrtier of (he 
^tinhu l>ivision, A portion of iI'h; Chin aiCJi lyinfj between ihe Chin 
HilU propef and the Northern Arakati Districi is not idministcred. 

'[’he K.ichin tracts in the north, within the limits of the Province^ are 
.tditiinisiered under the Kschin Hilf Tribes Regulation (1 of 
Beyond those liraiis the hill tribes ere not directly controlled ; and 
similar!)' no attempt has yet been made to atlnnnistcr Hkamli l^ig, 
a collection of petty Shan Slates in the enireme wtrth of the Province, 
bei'ond the admirisiraltve border of Upijer Burma a gepgra|mica 
lii4, drawn at about the a6th parallel of latitude^ along the northern 
border of Myitfcyina District In the case trf Kareoni, on the other 
blind, a certain niieasuie of control is userdsed. I he Karenni States 
lie on both sides of the Salween river, to the east of 'ronngoo Distrmt, 
and are bounded on the north by the south-w<»terti mrner of the 
Southern Shan States, They are not part of British India and are not 
subject to any of the laws in force in the Shan States or Burma ; but 
the Sujjeriniendent, Southern Shan States, and an Assistant Sup^nten- 
denl stationed at Loikaw o*erci« certain judicial powers in the 

Stales. _ ' u ■ 

A l^iilative Council was created for Burma in i Sg7T which conatst'i 
of ihe Lieutcnani'Gcfvemor and nine membcfB, li%-e 
Ldifllatlon and ^ are <ifficia] and four nurujflficial. The 

iuitiee, „,en,bers do not as yet possess the rights of inter¬ 
pellation and of discussing the Provincial budget, which have been 
panted lo ihe Councils of the older BrovinceiK 

The following aic iKe chief legislative measures specially aJfecting 
Humia which have been pass^cd since i BSo and are still in force 

G^rffar-CffttFoI iu 

BuriQA SfO-oi BoUeri md rrime Mcweis Acl^ XVI LI of 
hama PilfHi Act, XJl of 18S5. 
hnnm Steam Boiler^ and Fiime Acl| 1 cif 1S85+ 

Lkrnu Miliiftirr FoIIm Aci, X^" af iSfiy. 

Vliujacul Buma AeI, X VI It of iSSa* 

Lowel: BlHiims Village Acl^ 111 of 
jAwtr HotHU Towna Actp LX ef iSflJs 
N"£HlibcnT todia Xicdie Avt, XII erf 1S96W 
Bojnu IdWi Adf XLH of 
Lower Bnmui C«uu Ad, VI ef igae. 

^i/ti m {£rXi£Miir£') 

Upper Bnrna MmiLipaT KfgcilAticifip V of laSl# 

Upper n«fnu VlllmiiO krg^Bllol:! , XIV* of J8®J. 

Uppd Uunoi LaAd ami kevdiiw XcgtilatlDEi, 111 vf 

Upper Bortn* Toma Kcguldlioaf VI of 1 

Upper Hojma CrilniaaL Kcgulatbi^ V of I&91* 

EILU TnUca Rej^laliout t of 
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Upper BhJWh UJrEl Court* HeErtliUon^ 1 erf I 

Cbin Hilta kqi^iiltliOfPp V of 

Upper Unrrna RegMrilLon H <4 

Atif Cfinftftl 

l^oftnA Cencnl C^mtiKi Aet. I cf I 
H 4 irnio Frrrict Actj II erf 1 ^ 0 ®. 
l^ttaA Municipal Ast^ ITl of 
l-owrcr Bmrmii Tcrtra ViltaEc Land* Acl^ IV of 
JSumia GnTPblKng Acl^ I of 
Riogoon Polioo Aefr IV of 
RunxLt Fomt Act, tV erf 1903^ 

Mjtm Cifial Act* If of 1905 . 

Hmmii Fubmci Ad, JlJ of 1905- 
Knoj^oon Tort Aet, IV erf 1 ^, 5 . 

Till recently there w$s in Bumm no such fi.^uliir separation of 
judicial and executii'C functions as has been developed in tlte older 
Pio^inceii of Indsii, A ?fcheme for the more sati'ifactory dispel of 
civil appeals and criminal triflla and appeals by whole-time Ihstrict and 
Divisional Judges in tiOwer Burma ha-s however, now been introduced. 
It im'olvcs the appointment of five DIvisiofial Judges and seven 
DLstTict J udges (wi th jurisdictiafi extendir^ oiiTr the areas shomi in the 
tables below), and has been adopted to leMevu the pressure caused 
by the growth of judicial work in the Irrawaddy Division and in the 
laiwer province getieTaHy, 


Divisional JuTwifes 


ynberof 

Aim ■of Jsri^lkllon- 

D;¥aBIHial — - --- 

Jvdfrt*, PiviucHl. 

tUrirki*, ' 

1 ItanOiRWAddsf 

1 Pnm K . 

1 BajtcSrv. ■ 

1 S [Idta p 

t TcBBiianiiHi + 

H lailuwrtddy and Poga 
li^u-riindd]r tfld Pronw, 
ha^tii, Hearada^ pud Tba^tmj4- 
Mt^ubln, mHi Pypwm, • 

Toeuigw, Thaton, AffiTacrett Nih 1 
wetUr 1 

Distkict Jut>c;ES 

Putrkt 

Am af jid.Htf|ktron. 


i [snlbiiwAddr Pivi^ 

Pegn and Tounj^oo DtitricOq 
Tiuitniwaddy and Proinc mriricH- 
&* 4 kIii and Hes™lfl Dbinrtm. 

Mjioiigwyfl^ Mp-ubifl. and f^mpeo Dialritll^ 
AfcjFab l>utrict* 

I Aniticfir »wi Tbaton fl^ncti- 
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A regutar tomship judicial semce has, recently been created fi&r 
Ijower BurtnaH It consist;! of ihiriy-six Judges, 

The cnminaS proctdiifc fallowed m Upper Burma tlilTers in some 
paniculars from that in the Ixawer province. For Upper Burma certain 
modifications in regard to powm of magistrates, appeals^ the like 
have been intitKiuced into I he Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
(n hich regulates the practice of the Courts in I^wtr Burma) by the 
Upper Burma Criminal Justice Regulation (V (rf The Code 

of t jvki Procedure has been adapted to the specLn .1 conditions of 
Upper Burma by the Upper Burma Civil Courts Regulation (Tof lS9^)^ 

1 he Ch-ief Court for Upper Burma in both criminal and ci^il matters 
is that of the Judicial Cornml^isioner at Mandalay. Commissioners of 
Dirisiens are Sessions Judgu^s try cases without the aid cither of 
jurors or asiessors. 'Fhc Mandalay Uivision has an Addittonal Sessions 
Judge. Dcputy-CommisHionCfs are District MagistrateSii and exercise 
the Sfiecial powers conferred by section jo of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. SuEitllvifiional officers are usually first-class^ and township 
oUkers second-or third-class magistrates 1 'he Civil (.'ourts Regulaiion 
created the following gmdes of ci>ii (Xmrts in Upper Burma: the towrr- 
ship court* presided over by the taw-nship officer^ with jurisdiction up to 
Rs, 500; the subdJvisKmal court* presided ovtt by the su^MiivLsional 
officer, with jurisdiettim up to Ks. j*ooo ; the iHstrict court, presided 
over by the District Judge (DeputyCommissioner)* without limit of 
pecuniary jurisdiction; the Divisional couitj presided o^'cr by the 
CommLssioaier of the IHrision ; and the Judicial Commisrioner^a court. 
'I’he last two courts are purely appellate. 'J’he District court hears 
appeals from courts subordinate to it* appeals from the District court 
being heard by the Divi^jicnal court or by the Judicial Comnimioncfi 
according to the value of the suit or the rtature of the decree. 

In Lower Burma the Chief Court occupies the position of a High 
Court for the purposes of both civil and criminal justice. U wns 
coEiMtiliiJcd in jgoo and is presided over by four jiudges* two of 
whom are members of the Indian Civil Service and two barristers, 'fhe 
(Thief Judge is at pre^^ent a bunistcr. I'lic Chief Court discharges the 
functions previously performed by the Recorder of Rangoon, the Judicial 
('ommissIcHier of I-ower Burma* and a Special Court in which both 
these officers sat together, sometimes along with a third judge. In 
Amkan the Con>mi!Csbner ts IHvisional and Sessions Judge^ Elsewhere 
there* are the special whole-time judicial officers referred to aliove. 
SessioTLS cases are tried with the lud of assessors, except in the Rangoon 
town sessions {where a Judge of the C.Titef Court sits as S 5 essiorvi Judge 
and cases ore tried by a jur)') and in Moulmein town+ The Deputy- 
Corn misskmer Ls District Magistrate. In l^owcr Burma the Criminal 
Ptocedure Code is fn force unmodified. For the purposes of civil 
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procedure the Code of Civil Procedure uitd ihe !/«fcr Burma Court* 
Act (VI of 1900) are followed. The courts created hy the Utter 
eiuciment are, beaidca the Chief Court, those tjf tl'C townshipj the 
subdivision, the DiistrUt, and the Division. In both Lower and Up|ier 
Burma the Government appoint* fudges, and, while appointing ix^Ia 
judge* to some eourtss appoints |)crsons by name to others. In Upper 
Burma the executive officers arc civil judgas except in a few 

townshiiK. In I^'wcr Burma there are special dtnl judges in about 
lialf the courts, 'fheru are tw'enty-four benches of honorary magistrates 
iri the Province, and at the end of 1904-S number of these mngiS' 
trates was t74. They generally sii in municipal towns for tlie disposal 

of putty cases. , , , . j- ■ 1 

'llicre has i>een a steady growth in the amount of cnminal judiciat 
work in the Provim e during the last two decades. In i 38 ( the toul 
of rase* brought it> trial in l>iwer Burma was t8i. In tll 9 ' 'ne 
Ijower Burma cases reached an aggregate of ,i 8 , 7 S 5 i thuM cif 

Upper Burma tiumbured i 3 , 433 « malting 1 total of 53,188 for both 
tiortioo* of the Province, In rpoi the ocirresponding total wa.* 70,161, 

and in 1903, 76 « 7 S® . 

In u csimm unity increasing a* rapidly a* that of Burma a steady 
in the figures <if crime is to be lookL-d for, U may be safely sfiud. 
however, that imprirvcd detection has had as much to do with fluatng 
the figures as has increase of population. It is probable that in a few 
urban areas crime is actually and proportionately more life at present 
than it was in 1881; but, looking at the Province as a whole, there can 
be no doubt that the gravity of the crime cotamitied U fei Jess rtow 
than ten or fifteen years ago. J he aunesation of Up|Kr Buntui a^ 
the disturbances that swceedetl U transformed the whole nature of the 
crime of Burma. Sentences of transportation rose from ' 53 m 
1 <04 in 1886 7 sentences of imprisonment for more than seven y^rs 
fmm 3? to jS. Thfi loLal of mbbenc* and ducoidts brought to tnal m 
lAwer Burma in |8S« ms 101, In 1886 it was 1,180, i^nd in (888 no 
leas than 1,419; and it was not till well into the second d«^c uirier 
review that real headway wis made ogairtsi offences of this vioicni 
nature, which, curiously enough, have been far more jBcvaleni of late m 
l,oKer than in Upper Burma, The number of dacoities and robbene* 
brouKht to trial in both portion* of the Province in 1890 was t.039 J 
in 189. it was 734; by 1896 it had fallen to 5*7. and by t 9 « 

While crimes of vwiicnce have been diminishing, offences of a petty 
imture, especially against special and loal laws, have been on foe 
increase. It is foe rise in these minor forms of enme that w responstWe 
fw A good deal of foe growth apparent sioce i& 3 i. 

* F« ■t.tkillv* >■ W the IWinber of pertOM b"»>fil't to trial k> d™ «* 

Totile VI OB p. J4I. 
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If ilii; crffL-tit of the omiesation on the crime retyrti^i of the rounir^' 
TOs marked, the impress that it h(t oti civil judicial business wa^ lurdly 
less significant. For the ten years prior to i 3 Si litigation hnd been 
nearly stiitionary in I^wer Bunna. Between zSSs and iSfi4 the total 
number cif suits instituted rose from 32^367 to jS, 47 ^- 
aggregate declined, and in tS8«i there was a further general decreasCp 
which was continued into the nest year, so that the figure for i&a7 fell 
to 33^367 Or only too in excess of the total for 1SS2. The follow^- 
ing yeaT(i88S) saw a real cotnnitncement in (ho resioration of order, 
and the litigation figures again rose. There was a further substantial 
increase in 1889, which ntay be siid to reflect the almost complete 
renewal of the feeling of security that the disturbances following on the 
annexation had lempomrily dispelled. The total of cases instituted in 
that j'eflJ was 37,904 irt I^‘er Burma- I’hfirc wus a falling ofl" in 
litigation there in 1890^ but the %a 3 ue of cases was higher than in the 
previous year, and the total of cai^es instituted in Upper Burma n^se 
largely. This increase in the Upper province, despite the scafdty of 
1896, hiLs been maintained uninterruptedly ever since. In tx)Wcr 
Burma* on the other hand, there hair’e been considerable fluctuations. 
The total for both portions of the Province was 58,143 in 1901, and 
687656 in 1903, Further statistics will be found in Table VIT on 
p. 241. 

The Indian Registration Act (IH of 1877) h in force in I^wer 
Burma, In U|jper Bumta the Registration law^ is tliat embodied in tbe 
Up|>er Burma Registration Rq^latitm {I I of 1897)^. ^Vhe Financial 
Commissioner is Inspector'General of Registration in Ijower Burma, 
Commissioners are Inspectors of Registration, and Deputy^Com^ 
missioner^ are registrars, 'There are also sub^registmrs (treasury, 
mibdivisloual, and townshij) offleera) inescb District. In Upper Burraa 
the registering oflkers arc ordinarily -'subdivbiu™d or town,ship officers, 
but the FinaiKtal CommiwiontT, the Commissioners, and the Deputy- 
Commis^^bmers control and siipenuse registratton work. There is an 
intimate cormexion liciw'cen registration and litigation. 'Llius duHug 
]S86 and [S87 there were marked decreases in the total of docuraents 
presented for registration in [jower Burnia* while 188S showed an 
increase w'hich continued rill 1S93, when registrations full in number. 
There was then a rke in 1894 and a second fall in 1895 and i 80 , 
aince which date registration work in Ijower Burma has been growing 
steadily. An in the case of litigationn the Incrua-se in registraiion in 
Upper Burma has been regular and sustained. The total of documents 
registered in Britbh Burma in i8So-i was 6,107. iS9o-r the figure 
had risen in [x>wcr Burma to 11,013, while the aggregate in lyoo-i 
for both Upper and I>ower Burma was 29,594, in 1903 the total was 
40,731, and the number of regbtmtion offices was *46- 
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The niiiiin sources f»r revenue in HiiE'iraM under rule 

wer^ a bft&ed more or less on the land cultivatedt tases on pUjughs, 
ironsit dues^ judkiai fees and fines^ and a few other piajoQit, 

In Upper Burma prior lo ihe anne^tion 
the kings looked for their revenue in the first place to the or 

income tax, but also to the rent of stale land, to reoeipLs from forests 
and minerals (rubiest jade, and caTlh-Qil)^ and lo other items of receipt, 
sndi ELS water rttej fishenes, ttansit dues, monopolies, ferries, and 
bazars. -In Lower and Upper Burma the revenues were fanned oui to 
unsablticd native administraloK (myifzas, literally *efltcis of districts^ 
who |ta id a fixed sum on account of thei r mjr&s into the royal exchequer, 
and retailed the larger amount they' had succeeded in catmeting from 
the long-sufTering taxpayers. With the abolition of this system in 
laiwer Burma, after annexation, the finances of the country begsn to 
show an upward tendency. The revenue of Arakan expanded between 
i3i6 and 1855 from 3 3 to la-B lakhs, while that of Tcnasicrim rose 
from R-S. 1 7,000 in i (three ytjajs after its annexation) to 8+3 hikhs in 
1S53, Between 1855 and 1881 the revenue of Liwer flunrut increased 
from aliDuL 1 to 3 crorcs of nipecSr 'rhis total includtjs all receipts, 
wltether eventually credited to Provincial revenues or noL as well os ibe 
incoines of ruuotcipalities and * Excluded^ Local funds. 

All items of the revenue of Biire^ other than those derived from 
munki|«ai and purely hjcal sources, fall into one or other of two classes, 
'rhty may be treated as Ihnvinctal, in which case they are at the dis¬ 
posal <3f the Local Government, or as Irnpomb in which ease a portion 
returns into the country in the h>rtii of payments, the balance being 
absorbed into the ImpeHaJ exchequer (see chapter on Finance, 
Volume lY, chapter vij. rhe finandal relations of the Local and 
Supreme Govemments have h>r the last quarter of a century been 
regulated by pertodStal settkmenlSr I’he hrisl of thews was made 
in jSyS, and furtl^r st*ttlements took place in i88ip 
and 1901. Til! 1897 the Finances oF UpiJer Burma were excluded 
from this airangcment, hut in that yKw the Upper Burma accounts 
Were also jirovincialii'-ed and included in the terms of the 1897-1903 
<icttletnent. 

Under the (irst seiilement with the Ooverement of India, that ftt 
iSyS-g, the Imperial exchequer received five^ixths, and the Provinctal 
one-?nxtll, of the revenue of the Province. Under the scheme whkh 
came into operatiem in im, fixed percentages of land revenue, export 
duties and salt revenue, and the whote of the receipts and chargrs 
of certain departments were oss^ned to the Province. At the same 
timet half of the receipts and expenditure under the heads Forest, 
Hxiise, Stamps, and R^sliation became Provincial. The 1882 settle¬ 
ment was not favtiurabk lo Burma ^ only in the lifsl and last years 
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of iu curfcflcy waa There n Prvsirancial surplus. In each of the other 
ihrw years ihere was ^ ^Seficiitr iffhich hatl fo be met from Impi^tiali 
ruicuuei. The avurage unoual receipts and espendittiTe during the 
currency of this ^peTtlefncnt were—Imperial and PrmnneisJ combmedp 
receipts i U crows, charges r-6o crufes ^ Provincial alone, receipts 

1- 19 Cfores, chargus i-js crcires. In 1SS7-S, in lieu of a freiih quin¬ 

quennial Jiettkrmoitt a prtftisional aTrangemeni was i^nlcred si^o by 
which the tenns tif the previous settUmrem were cotltiou^ with cer¬ 
tain modiUcaiions, the chief of which fixed the shares of land ■revenue 
at tm>thirch Imperial and one-third 1‘nivinGial. ftod a special assignment 
of lakhs wiifl gmntcd to PfoiinciaS to covet the probable excess 
of expenditure over tcvcnue, sirtangemcnt was cimtinued up 

111 1SS9-90, when the Imperial share of excise rcceiptii and charges 
wa.H increased to threo-fourths, land the receipts and charges in. con¬ 
nexion with iiicoine-ta3( were equally divided, the los:i thus caused 
to Provincial being adjusted by a contribution from ImiJeriah lluHng 
the five-year ptsiod ftsvered by these anfangt-niems^ the combined 
Imperial and Provincial receipts and charges avciagi^d 3-33 crores 
and 1-70 crtaes yearly, and the Provincial alone r-51 crorea and 
1^45 crores. The quinquennium was one of economk progress and 
elided in conditions of material prosperily. Under ihe settlement 
uf 1891 the Provincial shares of land and fbher)' revenue wrere re¬ 
duced tn one-fourth, while that of stamp revenue was raised from 
oofrlulf to tbree-fbuiths. These and other changes caused a loss to 
the Provincial govemmentf which wa.s met ifi part by an incTease in 
the luttrp grunt from Imperial to Provincral, fixed at 41^ lakhs per 
annum. The average annual receiptB and charges during the curraney 
of the 189J settlement were: under imperial and Provinctal crjmbined, 
4-16 and a-19 crorea respeciivclyt luid for E^<ivincifil aJonCp a oi and 

2- 03 cTorcs^ 'I'he seidement wti 4^ on the whole, a favourable one 
fium the i^ovinciul point of view, though the credit linknoe at its 
close was lower than at its commencement. 

Upper Burma finance may be said practically lo date from the year 
tS 87^ At the outset the revenue was small j but it increased steadily 
and at the end of the decailc ending 1897 was double what it had 
been at the commencement, and this des|jilc the that the last year 
of tire decade (1896-7) was a^ieuson of scarcity marked by a sulKiairttal 
diminuiion in land tevunuc. With the settling down of the counlf)' 
after annexation euidvation was largely Extended, and the progress 
of settlements mised the revenue total- Forests and Railways also 
showed very large incivajies. The average annual receipts and ex¬ 
penditure duriir^ the ten years in question were 1 crore and 1} erws. 
nespectivcly. 

The year 1897-8 saw the commencement of a fresh i|ujuquennuil 
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scitlement. It was the first which comprised the finances of the Pr^v 
vince aa a whole. Under its terms the Provincial share of land revenue 
and estcise was raised to lwo*ttiirds and a half respectivclyt and the lump 
sum grant from Imperiitl to Provincial was redutad froni 4 ti ^hs to 
39 JaJehs. During the currency of this settlement the total receipts and 
expenditure of the Province averaged d-93 and 4-so crores annually, 
and the Provinciid share averuged 3'47 and ^**6 crores respectively. 
On the whole the |ierind covered by the setiknient was one of n^erial 
prcit^riiy. The harvests were good; there were large extensions of 
cultivatirm, and land revenoe settlement opCrtlions resulted in a rtM 
in the rate of assessments nver a large nrea. In each year uf the 
quinquennium both revenue and ex[«ndit«ric exceeded the standard 
figure very cimsiderahly. and the period closed with a Provincial cmdii 
balanre of lao lakhs, a sum nearly four times as great as the balance 


in hand at its coratnericenicnL 

Ky the settSement of 1901 the l^mvineiol shAte of latad revenue 
receiptH wjt-i ftduKjd from two-lhirtb to tme halft *wid thAt of excise 
revenue and cxpendiluft from one-haJf to ortc-third, 

l ablc VI 11 At the cml of this articlu ip^ i+j)shoi?rs the overage rcecipls 
under the main heads of revenue duriiig the decades 1881-95 and 
rSai-iooo, side by side with the actual receipts for J 9 »-» a™ i 9 * 3 - 4 ' 
I’hc figure* are ilJustiative of the steady growth of tv venue dunrig the 
past twenty years. 'Pable IX (p, 143) indiraie* ‘he fluciuaimns in 
Provincial expenditute during the same period. 

fhe twineipJes that underlie the land tenures of the Province liave 
been indicated in an earlier pamgroph. !n fjciwer Burma a pennanent 
right of use aivd occupancy in land may he acquired ftTeuue. 

bv prt^scriptkm or by virtuu of a .“ipHrific grant T^om ^ 

the state, tn isady days a theory ieems to tui^'e spning “P 
the people of the country hadp of theit own motioti, surfenderu^ 
a t>>rtKm of their pr^xluce to ihe monarch, as a relurttt 
ten his ossumptiim nf the arduous ami rtt«ixmsihle rlutus of ruler. 
The theory Is hosed, no doubt, on a demoemtic fiction ; whatever 
its merits may be, the princi|.lu that the iiermnnent ^hl of use ar^ 
.Kcujxtncy afores.tid dim. nr« free land in Inwer Burma from its 
liability to pay revenue has never been senously 
Hurma the crown's ownership m the toil was unmistakoh y 
all future time by the Upper Burma Iimd and 
(Ill nf 1880), which declares the propnetary ownership of the s^k m 
all waste lond and in all islands and alluvial formatters, as well OS m 
land known under the Burmese leB'me « 

»inie lime it was eecognixed that there was 

which the full prsqwieaory title of the crown had been ext ingULshe^ 
much as m L*jwer Hurma. by ihe jjrclMrn^nive nghts of pnvutt imih 
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viiiuuls in the past. I« thft case of this land the ownership appeared, 
oaorX'Tii^er, at first sightt !>**« passwi more fully away from the state 
than in Lower Humui, since for some tinse prior to the aniteication the 
sc.]>ereigns of Upper Uurnia had abstained froiti lc\'}'ing land ret'entic on 
it, although rent was paid on stale land. It is more than probable, 
however, that this abstention was due, not to the idea that the Humiese 
gnvemrrteiH hud relinquished all n'ghw in private land, but to the fact 
that the printary source of revenue in pre^mnesation days was the tha- 
thamtda. 'rhis tax—which appears in the first instance to hjtvc been a 
proportion of the pisxlucc of the fields^ and at tme time tn have been 
actually token from the grain-heap and paid in kind by all classes of 
landholders' gradually ,xssumetl a fortn which caused its intimate 
connexion w-iih the land and its fniits to be lost sight of, and, by the 
time the Hritish came into occu|)Otion, had developed into something 
that may be deiicribed as approximating more closely to an incoiine'‘tax 
than to any other form of impost. Howeser that may be, the Upper 
Burma land and Hevc>nue Regulation established the right of Govern¬ 
ment to demand land revenue from the holders of non state, no less 
than from the holders of state land j and this right, even when not 
actually enforced since then, has been held to he only temporarily in 
abeyance. It here both classes of land are oosessed to land revenue, 
the privme landholder has the advantage in a lower asse.<isinent and 
in full rights of traivsrer. In the case trf all but non<state land iherc 
are certain rcstriciions on the right of aliervation. Thus in fjower 
Uurma transfers rif knd granted or leased by Government are forbidden 
Within five years of the execiltran of the grant or lease (or within a 
longer peritid if exemption from land revenue has been allnwedX with- 
rmt the pretHous sanction of the ]>eputyromraisstoner: w hile in Upper 
Burma no transfer of state land heW on leaac can be made to a non- 
agnculturusi, or to a person who is not a native of Burma, without I he 
previous sanction of the township oOker. 

As has been already stated, Burma is a tyvfa^n j‘rDvince: that is to 
«y, the cultivator, as a general rule, pays his land revenue to the state 
direct and not through the medium of a landlord. In the early days of 
t he British occupation of the l^iwer provineci art attempt w'as made in 
' ™ f ^ revenue official^ fresh from a an^ttdari Pnivince> to erect 
the Village headman, on whom the collection of the revenue derived, 
mto a species of tamindUr ; but this policy does not appear to have 
been a success and was n« iiemiated in. The assessments of revenue 
are fixed, subject to revuion, at periodical settlements for which no 
u niform period of duration has yet been prescribed. The term seldom 
exceeds fifteen years in Lower Burma; and in Upper Burma, where 
a regular settlement policy ls still in process of development, fifteen 
years has been the maximum up to now. The whole of the Brorince 
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hjiJi nol yet bctn brought under leguEar scttkttti^nt, hut only a coiiv 
^umtivcly ^iiOiW ptvrtion ihe cultivated area of J^owur Burma remains 
unsettled. In Upper Hurma thu s^ttlt^meni o^ the utcatcf part of iKe 
dry ztHie IHslricts h cither complete or Lipproajcbing amipletion, And a 
c€!mTnciicemcni been made on the remoter wet area.^ ; but the [and 
revenue system in the Upper province is still iii a -state of tmjisition. 
Setilement operations are more elaborate in Upj^r tlmn in I^wer 
Burma i the crops are more varied than in the U)^~er province: the 
heM season is longerf and additiema! laijour is Ehrowi'k m the settle¬ 
ment officer by the inveatigatioiis emtaired in preparing a record of 
n'ghLs and occupation, atid in adjusitlug the on the cks-sra 

who do not de^jciul solely on i^TicuUure for their li^-elihood- In 
Uji^ier Burma the District is st^ttlcd m a whole, in l^wcr Humta in 
tracts of ^-aTying siwe. In the unsettled Districts of Upper Burnra non- 
state land is ordlnanly not assessed to land revenue, and state land 
pays at rates based on local custom and varying from locality lo locality. 
In the second edition of the /m/t^na/ Gas^fffir it was !itated that the 
basis of the land revenue settlenvent in Burma had been * ?o pet cenb 
of the gro&i produce after many deduettonsr iia)'able lo Government In 
money at the rales of the price of grain in [he drcle ^dthin which the 
land is situated.^ It is now a generally accepted prindptc throughout 
India that land revenue rales should be uilcu lilted on the net aiid not 
on the gmss produce; and, speaking gcnerallyp it may be iiaid that 
JO per cent, of the net produce is whas Is looked upon in Burma as the 
theoretical majilmnm. I'he actual rates are* however, as a rule far 
below thii. In Ijower Burma thu prmi$tonal maximum Is onc^fourtb of 
the net produce* and rates varying from one’tenth to onc-sisth ate the 
most c^jmrnon. To arrive at the rat« the land is first ckssilied accord¬ 
ing to iu fertility* the approxIma[e praductivenuss of each class is 
a^irtained by crop measu^elnenl^^^ and the money value of the grcj^s 
produce is arrived at after a rxaisideration of average prices extending 
over a ctHisideiablc period of years. From thiit h deducted the cost of 
culliv.iitkini computed on a liberal scale, and on the nut remainder the 
rates are based In the settled Upiwr Burma Districts non-^iare bnd 
ordlnoHly a-satussed al rales 35 per cent- lower than those at which state 
land is as-sessed, while in a few Districts all jra knd -(see page 150), 
w'hcthcr state or non^stale, is nijjcssed at a single rate. -\ fallow rate of 
two annas per acre is levied in Ix>wer Burma on l&nd which has been 
left uncuitivTiled in order to allow' It 10 recover from exhatisticup or as a 
result of causes over which its occupier had no control j otherwise 
a i»te tanging between two annas an acre and the normal cultivation 
rate k ordiimriEy levied In Upper Burma the assessment Is levied on 
matured crops uuly* and rates arc not assessed on either failures or 
fallows. 
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U h practically impossible now ii> frmiii anything but the roughest 
estitnate of the aniDunt of land rifvenitc assessed and cciUctited by the 
Btirnic^ king:» in the days tliat preceded the auncKation of the lyo^'cr 
Pn>%iiiC€. In addition to a ^orni of iiiconic-lux, the amounl of which 
wLi^P gauged by die area of land culti^^ated by each ossessec, a tax was 
|>jnd in Arakan and 'J'caasserirap prior to j Sj6p on every jilough used; 
and it was not till iS^i that any attempt hvaa made by the British to 
assess ibe cultivated land by area instead of by the plough. Before the 
wcDtid Burmese Woi- added Pegu to the Indian Empire* the tax upon 
the land cyltlvaied in that proiiKnee was according to the yokes of cattle 
cniployedp the only cx^tptiun to live general mic being Promep where 
half the produce (apparently the gross produce) was taken (nm some 
lands and no other demand was made on the occupiers, 'fhe revenue 
of Pegu prior to annexation was nominally nearly 15 bkhsi and to thi^ 
total private exactions on tlie piwt of (be minor i>flicia]s are computed to 
have added to lakhs ; but this figure represents only the revenue 
that waa not paid in service or in kindt and there are no meoi^ now of 
separating the purely land revenue from the other itemSp such as transit 
duesj limber revenue, and the like, which went to make up the aggre¬ 
gate* In Upiver Burma in 18S4, i^c. immediately before onnexationp 
I he aniount collected from the rent-paying royal Hce-fields, cultimted 
groundsp and gardens was raEher more than j| lakhs in moficy pay¬ 
ments, and a little over a million and a half baskets of paddy^ These 
reiiEs^ howeveip formed only a small portion of the total revenue of the 
kingdom f the greater part was furnished by the w^hich in 

iSfi4 5 brought a total of ^6 lakhs into the royal oofiTers, In the first 
two years of the reign of Mirsdon. the inime^liatu predecessor of fhEbaw, 
a land tax of 11 to J s ontms jjcr acre wus levied on rice kind, and from 
JO to 15 (uiniis pet were tm laiKi producing island crops in Sagaing Dis¬ 
trict, but on the intruduction of thih tax was abolished- In 

Minbu Di&ptricl under Mindon's predecessor, rogon Min* the land tax 
appears to have been heavier in inddence, nearly lbs, ^ jJcr acre in 
cefiain coses. King Mindoci himself would seem in ihh Dislrtcl to 
have introduced a land tax on one-tenth of the produce on all classes of 
Land. In MeikUU die government shore of the produce of state land 
was taken at one-foiirthp and the assessment was fixed at Rs. 15 per fit 
(1-75 acres); but there are no of ar^y perraaneney in the revenue 
system of the Burmese monorcha- 

Turning now to the actual outcome of the Hritisb scUkmunLs we find 
that the rate now levied on rke land very seldom cstceods Rs. ^p or falls 
below Rs. 1-4 per acre- On ya land the rales are lower and do nut Aii a 
rule rjise mucli above Rs* i-d, at times being m low os 3 aniiiis per acre- 
A'hi'fljf land rates(|NLge 150) vary froiu Rs. 7 ui Ka. 1-4 per were- Garden 
land is, os a rukv assessed at lower rates than rice land- Remissions 
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ijf rwciiue art: ^rantiid v-h^iu cm|ia liitvt: been whi^lly iyr ikirtiallj 
dest rayed by floc^d or droughl. 'I'bm ftmissions may be cither csitire 
or psLniiLli i«x<iTdiTH{ to the extent uf the Itrss f^iistained, bat not 
ordimirily gnintcd yrile^ the Voss exceeds cmc-thiid of the estimated 
ordinury full crop of the holding osneerned- TcmjKnaiy exemptions 
from land reiienue itre allowed under cerliun a>nditions in the ca*^ of 
uncleared land granted sw Icaj^ed bj' GHc>veniiueflt for purp^^seti oC cuiti^ 
vaticjiL The roAximuni pedod of exemptiuti is hflcen yorm, 

In 1881 the ayerage incidence of \md reyenue in its narrowest sense 
was Rs. r*y jjer head of fhe popubitkm of the Ijowcr province. By the 
end of the succeeding decadt^ Uppe^ Htirmai hud been added to the 
IndLin Ivmpire j and the peculiar revenue conditions ohlaining there hiid 
reduced the average incidence of land rei'cnue proper far 1891 to Rs. 
h? per HcmI far Uve whole ProyiniC& Since then sooc^iye i^ettlenitmts 
in Upper Burmafi cicjupled with tin exlcnsiDn af cultivation ihttt has out¬ 
stripped the growth of iHipulalionr have added to the land rcycnue to an 
extent that in rgoi raised the incidctscc to R,Sr 1-9 per hmd^ or above 
the average for i 33 i. As fMtAfjmeita is gradually repJaced by land 
revcntii: in Upper Burma, thiti figure will tend to lii^e still fhitherp 
'tlie net demand of land revenue pro|jeT was 66 laths in 1880-1, ^4 
Iftkhs in 1890-1, i&o lakhs in 1900— ip and it8 lakbs in i90j-4^ The 
or vilLigc headman, is the revenue c^illertor in Btirnm. He 
is remunerated by commission varyirig from 3 to 10 per cent on his 
oollection!$h 

Capitation tax has been a source revenue in I^wcr Burma from ihe 
earliest days of British donninioiL U does not appear to have been 
letHed by the native rulers^ but w-as introduced soon after the ccSskw of 
Arakan and 7'enasscrim in 1826. In 1831 it was fixed at Rx, 5 on 
mamed men, Rs, 3 on widawi^ and Rs. 2 on bacbclaoi. In 1876 this 
altered to a rate not exceeding Rs- s for married men* and Rs. J-& 
for widowers of between eighteen and sixty ycara of age; and it has 
remaiued at this figure ever since. In several of the larger lowns of 
Ijjwer Burma a land rate mrt exceeding one pie and a half per square 
foot on land covered with buildings and lU 3 per acre on hmd not so 
utilized is levied in lieu of capiiadon tax. The capiuUon tax produced 
kkhs in 1S80-1, j6 lakJis in tSgo^ip and 45 lakhs in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4 the demand was 49 lakhs. Esemptions from the 1^ axe 
granted to certain classes, such as Government scTvants and pensioners, 
village headmen, priests, persons who pay incocne-tax, and the like. 

'Ilie origiiial connexion between and land revenue has 

been referred to in an earlier paragraph. 7 %d/A<imtda was introdi^ 
into Upper Burma during the reign of Mind^m Min. 't he ongm of the 
word is doubtful. Various derivations^ Sanskrit and otbe?. have been 
suggested, but none \m obtained popular acceptance, tn the earliest 
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years of its impositiuii the incidence uf iht lux w-ts light: but abciut iii66, 
when M origin as a fixed proportion of the cuUivalor’s grain-he^ip had 
droppc^l out of sight and it had beconu- a kind tif income-tax, it was 
rais^ to the lei'll at which it wils finind when the British texjk ox-er the 
adinimsustioii of the counirj-p namely, at aljout Rs. ^3 lu Rs, per 
household^ h contirmed by the British GorurnntcnlT and the 
priiidptc on. which it has since been assessed is that a tract enjoying 
ordinary |)Tosperity should pay a sum not exceeding Rs, to per annum 
for each household that it cotitains. Rates are not, however, now fixed 
annually. In settled Districts the rates Sanctioned in the Cioveiri' 
mentis orders on the Settlement Report are levied- In unsettled tracts 
the normal rate-, generally R±>. lo per household, k assessed. 'I he unit 
for which rales are fixed is generally the village ; and the eitatt share to 
be paid by each individual household is determined by village assesstj^rs 
or who fix the demard above or below the average aocurding 

to the assessec's means. The average incidence of the XAx in 1901 wa-^ 
Rs. per household. No maximum or minimum limit Ims betn fixed 
for indi%'idual payments;^ but in practice these range ordinarily between 
Rs. 30 and 8 annas. Exemption fiom is grUTited Goix^rtl- 

ment seiv 4 nts^ the old and infimit religious inendicantST and a few other 
classes immediately before the annexation of Up|j<.T Burma the 
/AafAtifftiifii produced 36 Lakhs, The collecdons of 1890-1 amounted to 
44 hkh^, those of 1900-1 to 58 kkhs, und those of 1903 4 to 46 lakhs. 

It is gcJiemlly ackuowliixjged that prcftscjs somewhat heavily 

on the agricultural classes of Upper Burma; and one of the most 
imp<irtant features *}( the existing revenue policy is a scheme the object 
of which is to retain the total present amount of taxation on non-iigrt- 
cultural incomes unchanged, but so far possible to ensure that u 
greater share than heretofore of that taxation should be borne by the 
richer non^agricullurists^ and to substitute ossu^nietit in the form of 
acre rates mi land for that part of the iA^iAafmdif which represents las- 
atisrti on incon^e derived from land. This principle is applied at each 
fresh seUlenient, and os it is introduced tAa/Aarntda will lend to diminish- 
It is still, however, and will continue for some time to be, the main 
source of revenue In the Upper province, 

Fisheri^both in Upper and I^^wtr Burma contributed towards the 
revenue of the country before the days of British occupation^ and arc 
still ime of the most profitable of the assets id the 
Rrovbcfc 'rhere are two main cksses of fi-shery 
revenue^ the pioceedfi of leases of fisheries and net licence fees, the 
greater part of the realiaalions betrtg of the former 'I' he fishery 

area of the Province is not susceptible of any appreciable extension. In 
spite of this, however^ the fishery revenue has increased sensibly during 
the past two dccudcs. In t33o-t the totkiJ colleetioDs amounted to 14 
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lakhs. Hy iSqo—t the anne^taiioin of the Upper province had raised the 
figure to [9 lakhs. In 1900-r the receipts amounEcd to 2$ Lakhs^ and 
in i9a3-'4 to 79 lakhs. 'Ilie more im[>Druuit of the leased fisheries are 
iti the ddti Distncts ; and the sybdivbic^ of large fisheriea, with other 
impTOvcTTients ift methods of control the outcome of investiga¬ 

tions recently conducted by Major MaswdJ Ul the della areas), have 
been weighty factors in the increase of late yeors- 

Other coosidcrabk items classed under I^tnd Revenue in the larger 
sense of the term are receipts from water ratesif from the duty on oil 
extracted from the oSl-fields, and the rent paid by the Burma Ruby 
X!ines Company. Under this head come abo the receipts from bird's^ 
nest and jadc^sione r^ivenue^ ITic incidence of Tjuid Revenue in its 
broader meaning, which includes cnpitatlori tme^ and the 

other forms of revenue indicated above, was in 1901 Rs, a--i2 per head 
for Lower and Rs, 3-S-6 for Upper Runna, Comparing this with 
similar figures for other ProvinceSr it '*^^1 be found that the Ijower Burma 
figure b exceeded only by Sind and the Upper Buima figure only by 
Sind and Ikrtr. 

The eKisting opium policy of Burma was introduced lu 
the same in the two |)ortions of the province, but is at two different 
Stages of applicatian* It has as its basis the view m^l^Lnwiia 
that the drug is eKceptiomlly deletcdoits in The case revenue. 
of Eurmans. In Lower Burma ihe possession of 
opium in small quantities up to a D«tain limit (3 tolas or rather less than 
i| c«.) is allowed in the case of non-Burmans and such Bunnons as are 
registered as havine been opium consumers prior to tS^w- In ^ 
of twn-registcred Burmans possession is allowed only in a few special 
teases, e, g, to lattooers. In Upper Burmar whm the object has been to 
presme as far as possible the law in force at the time of annexation* 
regiknition of Burmnns as consumers is not permitted, aiuC with a few 
minor exceptinjiSj no Burman h allowed to possess opiuin+ ^ 
BurnunB maL^ possess ihe drug. iU if' l>3'*'?r up toan i ua 

limit of 3 tolas. ... , , 

For aU practical purposes it inay be ssid that opium is troj^ed and 
held in bulk solely by Government. iJceflMd 'iwdots otenn then 
supplies from Govcninient tmisuries and retail rt lo tbe actual c wuil^. 
The number of licenns for the tetail vend of opium w strictly limited, 
and till recently they were sold by auction} but this syatetn has now 
been discarded in fimmr of selection hy Govemment on ptynieni of 
Haed fees, u it was found that the auction system tended to en^rage 
smuggling by the tended. The tasdon of opium, whichja demrf 
from a liMd dntv per aeer (a lb.) plus vend fees, is very b«h. The 
price at which the drug was supplied to the licensees fn !.owet Burma 
was Rs, 33 per seer in t90T-j and Rs. 6o per seer in 1^01-3- As 
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alr^dy mcntioncil, onSy those Burmarv-s are registered m Ix>wcr Burma 
who ain !iliow xhM they bueame habituated to the drug to the intro- 
duciion oi the poWijy tif 1894^ expcneuoe < 5 C a few' years showed, 

however, that the first lut of registered consumers did not contain the 
names of all persons who might have claimed the privilege of rcgUtraiion; 
and in 1900 the n^isters of consuniera were reopened, to be finely 
closed on March 31. 1903. As no person who has acquired the opium 
habit since 1S94 can be rcgislorijdt the number of registered Bumian 
consumers will in process of time diminish and must eventually 
altogether disappear. Owing to these restrictions, a^ to the high tax¬ 
ation of the drug, opium smuggling is rife, and special excise lastablish- 
menis have n:cently been sanctioned to cope with IL Che receipts from 
opium revenue, which arc credited to excise, amounted in ilgo-i to ar 
lakhs, tn 1900-1 to ay lakhs, and in 1903-4 to 45I lakhs. 

Opium is not grown in Burma proper, though in ptfirtiom of the 
Blmri States it is culthnied for local consumption. The Province u 
mainly supplied from India with Bengal opium, MSlwa opium has 
been tried, but did not find favour among the opium consumers. 

The possession of except in special cases^ has been prohibited i 
the targe seizures of the drug that have been mode recently show, 
however, that it continues to be smuggled into the country, 

IxH^dly made salt, produced along the sea^xjast. usedt in the 
succeeding the second Burmese iVar^ to fotm a substantial portion of 
the salt supply of the J^rqvince. but has since then yielded to a Lar^^ 
extent to the imported article. Indian or foreign salt has long paid 
duty at the rate of R, r per maund (Sa^ lb ), to which it was reduced 
in India proper in 1907. Salt nnode in the country was formerly taxed 
by k>7 of fees on the pans, i^auldrons, or other vessels used in boiling 
it. In 1902. however^ a tax of S oimas per maurvd on the output was 
introduced aa an experimental measure in two I^wer Burma iHstrtcta, 
and this system of taxation has since been extended. In hitand Dis¬ 
tricts the production of local salt is insignificant, and is earned 
under licence, in sterile tracts and in the face of con&tderable difficulties 
by the ino*it indigent secrion of the community. In parts of Upper 
Burma the industry has approached the border-line of extinction. 
There are no reliable statistics of the total iimouiit of xolt consumed in 
the ProvinCic, In 1900 it was calculated that 794,000 cwt+ of foreign 
salt passed out of bond, and for the same year the estimated local 
output was returned at 415^000 cwu ; but a comparison of theae totals 
with the figures of the previous year shows that a portion of the require¬ 
ments of the year must have be™ met from stocks held over ftoni the 
preceding twelve months* The gross salt revenue was 15! lakhs in 
[890-1^ 13J lakhs in 1900-1^ and isi lakhs in 1903-4, 

The imported salt comes for the most port from Gempany and 






England, the fornier Cduntr)- being the krgcsE supplier, buE Aden and 
Madma salt, art l>eginning to find a njiirkut. SjUi is eKfiaftctl by land 
Ea China md Siam, the amount in 1^03-4 aggravating ^4 t5oo cwt. 
The cuhsUmpLinti of sak per head of p^jpulalicKn in Kiirma seems to be 
about 12 Eb. per aimurn^ but the inalter \s obscured by Ehe sysleni 
of assessment on local salt, arid the estimate can at Ijest be only 
approximate, 

'rhe main principles underlying the liquor excise policy of Upper 
Burma are practically the same as those which have been shown to 
form the basts of the Provincial opium policy-. One of the chief 
objects ainie^l at is to keep intoxicating liquor as much as |K)s5ible out 
of the teach of the pure Burmant whose tiiabllity to refrain from 
alcoholic excess h notorious. In Lower Burma -S|x:cial reslrictive 
nieajurcs for the indigenous population were ttot mtr^ucod when the 
Pronnee first came under British dominion, and the I-owcr Burman has 
thus acquired a certain title to be a bribed from exceptional treatment. 
In Upi^er Burnm, on the other hand, the British have perpetuated the 
excise |)oliqr in force at the time of annexation; and although the 
Upper Burnuin cannot be punished for the pc^session of licjuor if it is 
in quantities below the maxi mum fixed by the Excise the sale to 
him of any intoxicant except tiin is prohibiled, tinder pamlty^ by 
special cemdition^ attaclicd to the licences issued to. liquor vendors* 
The manufacture and of spirits and fennented liquor may be 
carried on only under licences granted by Government, and the 
prohibition of the sale to Upper Burmans is thus susceptible of enforce¬ 
ment. Persons other than Upper Burnians may poa$e^ liquor in 
small quantities. Jtf/fp the fermented juice of the toddy-palm, stands 
on a diderent footiiig from other intoxicating liquors in Burma* It is 
generally looked upon as less harmful tlian other forms of drinks its 
consumption wm more or less countenanced under nati^-c mlc in 
Upper Burma, and aver a considerable portion of the ruraJ areas of the 
Upper province there is practically no restriction on its production and 
cunsumptiorL Spirit us manufactured at four priintc distilleries or^^- 
iicd on the English palteitik where it pays duty at Rs. 6 fier gallon, and 
in parts of the Province in iiative out^stilf'ti 7 SW and Afitwiaye are the 
principal countr)^ fermented liquors produced tn Burma ; but there are 
other kinds, and in respect of their munufketure the members of aome 
of the backward hill communities have been exempted from the 
pio^isions of the Excise lawv The Excise Act {\ 11 of z has been 
extended to a few .slarions in the Shan Sitales and the Chin HillSr The 
revenue from liquor in Burma fiiils under the follow irig heads: (a) 
Customs duly on imported foreign liquor and aprits; excise duty 
on Itjcal distillery liquor and spirrte ; (c) Iscence ft^ for the sale of local 
distillery and foreign liquor and spirits ; {d) licence fees for the manu- 
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fiKtvHv and -•uiIl' ofcountr}' spirits ; and if) Itcencc f«a fof ihe sale of 
counlrt' fennentcd liquor. Licences io »U are disposed of annoaliy by 
auction. The net revenue under ill heads during the deeule jogi- 
rooo averaged n lakhs. In the year tpoo-i the collections ivcre 
364 lakhs, and in 1903-4 Mi lakhs, i he average Ineidmce of the 
liriuor exeUc revenue per head of the population was in rSSi, 9 3 aniaw; 
in (891, 8 6 annas} and in 190T, 91 arn.is, 'rhere is nothing to ^ow 
tlwi the iniligenous liquor.dtinker is at aL fastidious in his tastes, He is 
nsually content with the form of alcohol that is most reatlily procurable 1 
but if figures sjicak aright, he appears of late to be showing a preference 
for country rernienicd liquor over countr)' spirits—ft lerKkncy 
there is no need to deplore. On the whole, local liquor is fairly wuH 
able to hold its own against the imported article. The trade returns 
show that the quantity and value of foreign spirits imported front 
foreign countries into Hutttia in iSqe-r, jgoo-i, and I903--4 weie as 
follows:— 



OwnillT- 1 

Vaks, 

1^ J . 

1903-4 . 

Gull, 

i 5 . 4 r 5 S* 

190.074 

j ni' 1 

9.8;, t^i 

11,09,984 

1 i 6 , 7 S,}I 4 


Such elforts as have been made by Government to restrict consumption 
are indicated abtive. Falling in as it does with the prmpts of their 
religion and immemorial custom, the jioliey of prohibition meets with 
universal approval but no active co-operation from the people of the 
couiUty- 

I'he stamp rei'cnue of the Province h mode up of receipts from 
(er) judicial and (4) non-judictnl stamps, the fHOmier levied under the 
Indian Court-fiics Act and the latter under the Stamp Act, The stamp 
revenue during the ten years 1891-1900 averaged 16 lakhs, Phegrusa 
receipts in 1900-1 amounted to nearly at lakhs, and in 190J-4 'o 
294 takhs. 

'fhe demand for both judicial and non-judicud stamps la anecteO 
genemlly by the prosperity or otherwise of the people of the country, 
but commerciat activity has not always the same effect in the case of 
both of stamps. Thus it was said of the decrease under non¬ 

judicial and the inerBost under judicial stamps in (893-4 'hat the 
' variations wen; due to tht sanve causes : namely, deiwession trade 
and tightness of the money maiket, which impeded the itarus-fer of 
money and led to litigation for the recovery of the advances made.' 

The Indian Income Tax .^ct, 1S86, was extended to Lower Burma 
in 1888-9, and with effect from April r, 1905, wns brought imo 
operation thrinigh the whole of the Ijiwer province t but in L pptr 
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Burltiii tl on]y ly Oovfimnicnl and railwdy st-rvLinth^ uiid to ihe 

city uf MLtndfil.'iy, where it v\ii& brought into force In 1897-5. 'I'he 
tEL.\ produced S Likhs on on average during the decade ending 
and jz kkhs in 1900-1. Notwithstanding the raising the rria^inaunt 
income excluded from Rs. 500 to Kt i^ooq in 190^, the income-wx 
receipts of 190^-4 amounted to ti| bkhs, 

Cusioniii duties arc levied, under the Indian 'FanlT Act (V^ll of 
1594), on goods brought by sea hum foreign countnWinlo [he ports of 
the Province ; and there is also a duty on exports of paddy, rice, and 
rice flour (see Volume IVp chapter viii). 'ITiis ex|iort duty, which 
brings in a larger revenue tlian all the varied items nf im^H^rt, is 3; annas 
|jcr maund of lb. Nearly the whcilc of the cusUsms re\'enue is 
creditetl to Imperial, Provincial receiving only a few minw items* such 
as warehouse and wharf rents and miscellaneous rccciiiK Cusiloms 
e.xpenditurc h a wholly Provinciat charge. Por the ten ycarv ending 
1B9Q- the annual receipts fnmi customs averaged 56I l.ikhs, and during 
the following decade nearly 77 lakhs. 'Fhc actual coElections in 1900-1 
amounted to 9a kkhs^of which 56 bkhs rcfifcscntcd export duty nn 
paddy and rice)^ and in 1903-4 to nearly rmres. 

Munici|ial administfmliun in Burma dates from 1874, when live 
Hniislk Burmit Municipal Act K^came law, and kartgoon, Moulmcin, 
Prome, Bassein, Akyab, Toyngoo, and Henzaila were 
eonsHlutcd municipalities^ to be administered by nrnnidpfti* 
committees appointed by the Chief C'ommis5ioticr+ 

In iS^2 and 1SS3 the elet^ive system was introduced into all these 
places except Promc. A certain jiroportion of the members of each 
con^mitUjc was still, howtjvcrj appointed by Govemmrfint^ andT incept in 
Rongocin, the elections ei^oked no great interest. In 1883-4 ihe Act 
was extended to Pegu. On December i8S4t ^he Burma Municipal 
Act (XV 11 of 18S4) came into forec ; and in Januaiyv iSSj, the dght 
towns already mentioned, os well a$ Paungde and Vandoon, were 
constituted municipalities under sL Between 18&5 rS8& twelve 
more municipal]tica were conslliuted in Low'cr Burma, hut alreatly the 
discovery had been made that the elective system wiui tioi: an tir^uali- 
fic?d success. The new committees were accordingly formed ordinanly 


of members nominated by the I^ocal Government ; and wlien in 1887 
the municLiMl was exk-rtdcd to U|j|ier Bumia* the Ke^latMjn 

(V of t&Sj) whereby the necessary iL-gislatkm was eflet^ted iwiided for 
the ap|Kanlmenip and Hot for the electiouj of members of muniiipal 
coBimittees. The eleedve sj-stem now olrtaim only in nine of the 
miiTiicEpalities of Lower Buraia and In Moudolfliy. 1 he MaoiliiJay 
municipality was cuflfiiiiuted in 1887 ^ and by the end of 1887-8 fifteen 
other mufiicipalities bod h^fi esEoidbilied in Upper Burma under the 
Reflation- Events provaJ, liowevcrh that some of tlic smaJlef tliunki- 
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jMlitiei then crealtd wcrt ncrt really rfpe for Tnunicijial adniinisiratiun, 
and ihn^e of them were subsequently abolished. Two new l^wcr Iturma 
munkipalities, those of and tlyobingaukp were iTcated in 

iSg4-5p a third (Thonze) in 1897, and a fourth (Allanmyo] in rgoo. 
One of the earlicit measures to engage the attention of the iHurnna 
IvCgUladvc Council in the first year of its c,vistcnee (1897) w&s a Muni¬ 
cipal Bill, The Lowi^r Burma Municipal Act of r&84 had been 
adapted^ with only a few modiliijialionsi, from an Act passed for the 
Punjab; and thirteen years of experience of its provisions hatl shown 
that, to suit the requirements of the Proiinc^ it needed thorough 
revision. Ste|j(& were accordingly taken to produce an entirely new 
Icgislalivc measure^ the Burma Municipal Act {HI of 1898}. This Act 
was applicable to Mandalay as well Eo 1 x»wer Burma, and power was 
taken to exterrd it to other Upper Biirma municipalities. 'J’his catensioii 
has been made in eight cases, and proposals for the extension of the 
Act to the remaining five Upper Burma mUnicipaliEies have recently 
been sanctioned. 

In Aprils 1905, there w^ere forty-two municipalities in Burma. Two 
of these (Rangoon and Mandahiy) contained over 100,000 inhabitants, 
17 more (han ropooo but less than loOjOOO, and aj less than lo^ooo 
inhiiliitantSr The average incidence (if niunldpul lasallon in 1903-4 
was in Rangoon Ra. 6-8 4 jier head of population ; and in the remain¬ 
ing municipalities of the Pronnee, Rs. per head. The tfXal 

number of membefH of munidpal committees in 1904-5 was 545, of 
whom 161 w'trt « , 26S rvotirinated, and ir4 elected- In all r6o 

were Europeans- I'he president of the Rangoon mtink’i|ial!ly k an 
officer i-kT the Burma Commission who devotes his whole lime to niunt- 
ripal and town lands matter^ In the other mtinkipallties the president 
IS the lleputy-Ciininiissioncr of the District or the chief civil officer ut 
the station concerned- 

At the cliirse of 1904-3 there were fourteen *- notified arca.-j' adminis^ 
teret! by town committees who exercise certain municipal functionsr 
'tTicse are practically embr^-o municipalities. 

Tu-tes on buildings and huids^ lighting and scavenging rates, and 
(axes and tolls on cartj^nd other vehicles are the most common sources 
of municipal income ; but the real mainstay of municipal revenues in 
the intertoT is the sum of the fee^ derived front nmrkeU and slaughter^ 
houses. A water taJE b k\ ied in Rangoon, Moulmeift, and Protne. 
Considerable veins arc spent annually on conservnnqr^ hospital'Si cduta- 
tiQfi, end works of a public nature, A special Saniiary' Engineer has 
been appointed to ajisist munici|ial committees in preparing schemes 
for eortscrvani y and water-supply, and it Is probable that fn the near 
future the expenditure on water-supply schemes will increase ap]jreciably. 
The scheme by which Rangoon bos till recently b^fcn supplied with 
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ttviCiT from the Victoria 1-ilt^ norlli of Kokaing ha^s been ibynd insuffi^ 
cient for the requirementj^ of the m[M\y growng popubitlon tuf the city, 
and a project for a new supply from the more remote Hlawg^j resen-oir 
haa been recently carried out [yy Government for the municipnlity. A 
scheme for supplying Moulmein with water has also fcicen completed 
by Public Works agency, and a project for water-works for Ak}'nb has 
been prefiarcd. Prome has water-works which were completed in 
iBSs- Municipal accounts are audited at reguliM- interval by a staff of 
auditors under the Inspector of IxK:al Funds Accoainta. 

1'hc total ordinary niunfd|ial income and e.spcfidittJrc of Rangoon 
and other munidpalitics in Upper arrd l^wer Burma in t^oj -4 is given 
belowp in Iflkhsi of nipues : — 
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Parlicukni of income and la^pcnditurc {ordinary and extraordinary) 
for earlier yeans are contained in Table X appended to this article 
(p. 244). Omitting the income head 'Loans* and the expenditure 
heads * \Vater-suppJy and drain^age,' there is little in the figures which 
calls for cofntnent4 In nearly every case a fairly steady expansion has 
taken place during the twelve-yeai i^cfiod covered, 

There are no Tiistriet or locaJ board!!i in Burman ljut die !Deputy- 
Com missioner of each District has at hw disposal a lyOt.'al fuiHi known 
in Upper Burma the LlisErict fundj and in Ijower Burma as the Dis¬ 
trict L'css fumL The tiircomc k derived in Ijowcr Burma from a cess on 
land (levied at to |jcr cenL on the laird revenue assessments), and in 
botfi portions of the Province front ferries, cattle-pounds markets, &c, ; 
an<l the I>eputy-Cortindssioner applies the proceeds to the upkeep of 
minor roads ajvd other kiriil objectSr such as resthouses, i^tle-ptiunds, 
District posth kc- In 1905 -4 the total receipts from theae funds 
amounted U} 37^3 bkhs^ and the total espenditure to afi lakhs, the 
main items outlay being as follows i— 

I'ubtbworM . . 4 . ■ iJprJ.™ 

KdHcsilLOO Jui Ix3wer BuimA) + - 

ll^trict pd*i . . . - + 

The control of the Public ^Vorls department in Burma till 190S 
in the hands of a Chief lilngincer, who is also scOTtary to Covernment 
in the Public HVorks department* Untlcr the Oiief works. 

Engineer the pro Vince was divided for Public VVorks 

purposes into five circles, each in charge of a Saupcrinlcnding Engineer^ 
* TIk Dbtrkl wni Utecn. ot,vf bj tke Iwjieiixt PihI hi I90*. 
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One flf the eSwrge^ an liri^iion circlet which included all the 
Cavcirnmcnt irrigation wurk^i in the Prcftincc^ while the other hsur dual i 
wiih bulldiiigs and road^ and tJther work^ excluding irrEgation, within 
thdr respectiw boundaries, Kach circle consists of a nuniher «f divi¬ 
sions in charge of Executive Engincct ^; the number has not been 
constant, but there wea-e recently twenty four buildings and roads divi- 
sions and five irrigaikHi divisions. In 1905, in order to cope with the 
rapklly developing noeds of the Provincfip a sc»xmd C’hkf Engineer, 
a sixth Superintending Engineer fot the charge of an additional build¬ 
ings and roods circle^ and a Sanitary' Engineer with the status qf 11 Super¬ 
intending Engineer were sanctionqdp and the charges are now being 
di^^tributed. All public works paid for out of Ini|jcriiil atjd Provincial 
revenues are carried out by the departmentp which also, wlten sg 
rct|uirech cxeeutes works the cost of which is deFrayed by niunlci^iab 
Port, District^ or I Strict cess funds. 

llie statement of Provincial expenditure appended to this article 
(p. :r43) shows that the average outlay on public works, ordinary' and 
irrigation, w'hkih during the ten years ending jMarch 31, 1^90, was less 
than 35 lakhsn rose during the following decade to 4^ lalchs, and that 
the actual figure for the year r900-1 w'as 104 lakhs. Taking alt heads 
(Imperial, Provincial^ and [^ocalh the expenditure for the last-named 
year exceeded r^S lakhs. From Pr<jvincisj funds nearly 17 lakhs wa.s 
spent on IrrigatiuOt 42 lakh(« on public buildings, and 30 lakhs on com¬ 
munications; In 1902-3 the ProvirK'iol expenditure aggregated ica) 
lakhsp and in 1903-4 the total expenditure in the Public ^Vorks depart¬ 
ment, Imptirial, Provincial, and was [39!: lakhs. The main land 

and water communications and the prindfial lirigatiun works have 
already been noticed. During tiu; past twenty ycur^ UjJtwr Eurma has 
been supplied with courthou-seSp police sUttions, military police bamicksp 
jaib^ and on cnormou.^ number of other public buildings ; but, with the 
exception of one or two of the larger jails, no single wort of any great 
imponarice been undertaken, faiwer Burma at the conimenccment 
of this period was w^cll furnished with public buildings of every descrip- 
tiori^ but their number has been vety cuo.sidumb 1 y added to since; The 
recent additiuns include the present Uovemnient House, the Secretariat 
officeai, and the Central jails at !N[oulniein and Inscin. \^'ofk has been 
commenced on the new General Hospital at Kangoon, a project csti- 
mated to cost ay lakh^ and will shortly be begun on the new Chief 
Court* Currency buildings. Press buildings, and Museum, Iteigns for 
extended General Post and Telegraph Offices aie under prc|iaration- 
The work done in the way of lighthouse constnicliun in the bt 
dealt with in a later paragraph. 

Few ni^tablc public works Jutve been undertaken by local bodies 
during the post twenty yeaoKave in Rangoon. The principal municipal 
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shupply N:bcMCa Uml Isrtvc been exceuttti Jtre ref^r^ lo in sin 
earlier ^icifikgmpb under iKc head of LcHzaJ and MunicipiL ConsTckr- 
abk siuni^^ hnve been spent in ihe p&hl by tbe Fijcrt CmsDiia&iuiicrf nfRiin- 
gooEi on the improvement of the |iort, *Tvi the dceomiuiicktinn for 
shipping has of rec^t years been hirgdy increased. Among other works 
n{ii falling into my of the previous caiegonesi may be mentioned the 
AngHcan Dtthednil in Rangoon, to wbkh a tower h now being ndded^ 
and the Roman Catholic CaJ:hedml m the same dty at present in course 
of construction. 

Far military pur^ioses Burma forms a .se|Mjrate division^ directly under 
tire Commander iii-Chjcf> which was grxnsthuted in 1903. Tht total 
number of troo|>s stationed within the i^roviiKC on 
June i, igoj, was: British, 3,&i3; Nath'e, $y^ 74 l 
totals The militor)' stations at present are RangcKPUt i\Iaiidaliy+ 

.Mayntyo^ Shwebu, Bhamo^ Thayetmyo, aiwi Meiktihu British infantry 
arc ordinaaily L|nartcred at all the stations. British artill^ are 
stationed at Kuitgoon only* w^herc there is an arsenal 'll^ere are 
volunteer corps at Rangoon, ^f^ndabyp and Moulinein, with delach- 
meiit.'i at all the principal stations^ Their total strength Hi June* igojn 
wa.s 3,419, and about tw^o-thlrds were vohmico' mfontryT the balance 
cijfiaisting of Kaval Artillejryi KnginecTp and Mounted RiOe Cnrps^ 
One of the corps (the Burma Kailw^wy Volunlecf Corps) is composed 
almost wholly of the siofT and cnipltiyt^ of the Burma Railways 
Cotupiny. 

There niie four Port Othcer^^ in Burma, statitjned ol the ports 
Rangwn, BosHetiip MEiulmein^ and Akyab. are all oflkerg of the 

Royal [Exiian ^^i^^e, Rangoon possesses in addition an Assistant 
i'ort Ollker. I'he Port Ollioef, RangEjoUp is also Marine TraEispon 
Olfk:er+ At Mandalay there is a second Marine T laHiipott Oflliccrp 
belonging to the indLin Marine, who is res’jjonsible for the working of 
the Cfovenimc^t flotilla in the inland waU'ra of Upper Burma. I he 
L^cputy-Comtnisisioncrs of Kyaukpju, Tavoy, ami Mergui Slave bcxti 
appointed Conservator's of ihdr ports, A sea going steamer of the 
Ko}^iil Indian Marine is stationed ut Rangtioti for lighthouse and other 
duty. Three Indian Marine river steamers ply on che inW waiers 
of the Province, and a fkret of 66 launches is employed for fkivemm^t 
transport work. These Ia!»cr are ijractically all in cluLEge of natm 
nrr^ftgSr Pilots, whose licensing and control is provided for by the 
Lower Burma Pilots Act (XII of jSKjX a^e employed for the nangatiCHi 
of vessek tn the ports of Raugoort, Mmilmein^ Akyab, and Bassein. 
Ihe strength of the setyi« at the end of 1905 was as fiillows: Rangooiw 
17 ordinar}'and 4 special pilots; Maulnidn, 6 Ejrdinary and 3 speciat 
piUm; Akyiib 2, and iJaswiin 4 i Mluii J’bc pilots are of four grade in 
Rangoon and of three i-rudtM in Akyab ami BasseiiV -nd are f»id by 
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fees prtj|K.Hrliontd in tach i:a54" to the dtaught yf the vessel piloted. 
'I'h^re ts a special dver surveyin Mou^fnein. The Fort 
RtngtKin^ iji Supennlendenl of lightbouiies fdt Burnia. i~hc following 
lighthouses an? wiaiiitained :— 

Off the coast of Myab District: Oyster Island* Imi lighted with 
a permanent light in tS^i * | and Savage Island* at the mouth of rVkyab 
harbotirp constructed in 1841+ 

Off the coast of Bassein District: Alguada, on the Alguada Reef, 
due south of Cape Negrais, constructed, in tS^5. 

Off the coftsi uf Hanthawaddy Districts Chim Hakir, lighted in iS(^ 
and rc-creclcd in 1^1 ; Eastern Grove* at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river* constructed in ; and Tuhle Island, two milesfTom the Coco^i 
Islands* erected in 1867* 

Off the coast of Amherst District: Double Ishmch s««th of the 
entrance to the Salwceti* conatmerted in 1865 ; and Green Island near 
Amheret Point* also at the mouth uf the Salween, conslfijcied in U)0^. 

Off the coast of Tavoy District: Reef Island* at the entrance to the 
'i'ftvoy river, constructed in iS8j^ 

The construction of a lighthouse on llcaeyii Island* 4 tnlle^ north cjf 
Chedoba t$latid+ is under oonsidemtion. 

Light-vessels are stationed off the Uar^gua hlais and the Krishna 
Shuat, south of the mouths of the Irrawaddy; and at the spit in the 
mouth of the Rangoon river. 

The Police department in Burma is administered by an Inspector- 
Creneral and three ncputy-In.spoctoni-C.'.eneral. two for civil and one fur 
military police, 'rherc is aliio a special officeT in 
^j**^**®^ charge of police supply. 'Lhc civil |>olice force niuy 
be said to have been first regularly organtred in t86t, 
when the Indian Police Act (V of i B6i) caxiie into force. A s^iiper- 
intendetit of police wjis appointed for each District of the Province as 

11 then cjdsicd, and vim made immediately sutwjrdinate to the Inspector- 
General in Ramgoon. Phe whole force then numbered 6*100 and cost 

12 lakhs a year. In i88t it consiiitt-d of 6*853 officers and meopand 
its cost had risen by over 2 lakhs^ The disturbed state of the coiintrj^ 
about the time of the annesation of Upper Burmat and the necessity 
for the protection of the newly acquired temtoryv occasioned a large 
irKrease to the forces and by 1891 the strength of the civil police in 
both liections of the Province liad risen to nearly 16+000. For a short 
lime* while the police force of Upper Burma was being organii^ed* 
a special Irapector-General w-as appointed for the Upper province^ 
Since iSgi the total of ciril police has been reduced, 't'he policy 
of curtailitient began in 189a* and by 1895 the strength of the force 

1 Tie Oyttrr lihisH L^l Jaek th? pkee cf ■, lif^htlioiuK mh OyiicrReeft wlhkJi 
-wMs, tiai-li Iti 1 R76 I nA jhweia away hy a cychme iri 168 <f - 
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h^d been Icj^icd l))‘ more th^n ipom and hn>ught dow n tu it^exi^iing 
pro|x>rll4iii!^ 1ti the force was 12,879 tj 4 her words 

there wus in Burma proper one ctvil [lolEcenmn to even" 13 square Tuiles 
irind to every 718 of the population. 'Fhi; strength and ccurt of the force 
in ]88i, 1891, 1901, and 1903 are given in Table XI At the end of 
this article (p. 145). 

Excef^t b the KUpenor grades and in urban areas the members of the 
force are recruited from BitrttianSi TeJainjpit Sliai!s, and other indigenous 
races. The service is nol popular, for the disciptinc that enlistment in 
the force entails is disliked fay the men- detectives the Burmese 
police ore on the whole successful, but in mutter of drilil and the like 
they arc not to he compared with the police of India proper In 1S88 
a f.’ommlttce was appointed to investigate the stale of the police and to 
devise means for placing it on a more satisfactor)' footing. 'J'he main 
ontcomc of its recommendatiotis wan the division of the 1 -ow'er Burma 
force into civil and military polkc^ and the establishment at the head¬ 
quarters of Districts of police schools ot which rccruil-t and fJther 
mcmbeiH of the force recei^-e systematic training. In iSgi the beat 
[lattid syslciVk was inaugurated in the rural areas of the J'rovince^ and 
has been fi^uud to work satisfaciofily. In 1899 the Raiig5JOii Police 
Aft tame into forcSt from the date of its enactment the Rangoon 
town police has been adniinistercd by a spedal PoHcc (’’ommissioncT 
on a somewhat dilTcretit footing from the rest of the force. It has 
occasionally been fou nd necesMry to invoke the aid tif scciiou 1 j of the 
Police Actt and tc? station punitive police tn 5pet:i3l3y criminal or ill- 
alTeL'ted aieo-S making the cost of theii' maintenani'c a burden on the 
local residenitpr For several y^irs aftcf the anncjtalittfi tlw annual total 
of punitive pc^lice did not fall below 1 , 000 , but till quite recently ixhic 
lias Iwen required since t896. 'fhere is a special finger-print or 
criminal idenlificati^pn department in Rangoon which, since 189S. hkts 
carried on the sj'Stcm of identifying criminals by rncans of huger 
impressions. References are made to ft from the Districts and it ha^ 
been the means of traong a considenihle number of preiiouviy convicted 
prisoners. At present the majorisy of the cii-tl police m armed with 
doj {swortl-knives) and smooth-bort muskets^ hut arraugemeiits arc 
being made to substitiiie Martini-Henry smixith bore carbines. 

llie Burma District Cesses and Rural Police Act (Tlof 1880) created 
a mral police for I^wcr Burma, the trfficers appointed under the Act 
being known oji and vas<Tmtf I^wer Burma 

Village Act (III of 18S9) super^ed this enactment ®o far as the con¬ 
stitution of the rural police forte was concerned. Under ihe ktler 
Act, petty officials known as * ten-bouse' fwvwjff have been appointed 
to be rural ixtlicemen fn T^iwer Burma, and have been invefitcd with 
the [jowTTs .Old privileges of i^olicc officers The office of gauFf/; 
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in chiin;e uf tiousis was n wgII mecugniiMxl fcalurt tif vilbgc 
iidnimi-Str^itiun m liurmesc times- ^ Ten-ftuusc ’ aj'e not paidp 

but thdr dutiers are exceedingly light and their office givcsi theni a 
certain suuiding, Inhere are no tiiral poticc in Upper Utirma, but in 
both Upi^er and l.owcf Bumii the \illage headman ha* been cm|ajwered 
ID search for and an'-esl any person ftho h liable Uj be arrested by 
a police officer in stny of the circumstances menlioned In section 54 of 
the Criminal P^iccdure Code, 'I be relations between the rcjmlar and 
ruTuI iKilice are in the main very saliiifactory. The village headmen 
have l)elty magistcrSal functions and ST<>me of them receive enhanced 
powers- They alstj collect the revenue. 

The niilitary police in Burma may be said ta have had their origin 
in the distirder that followed on the annerution of Upper Bumuu In 
j&S6p with a vkw to su|jp1emcndng the w^;^^k dtme by the [foops, 
proposals were submitted to the Government of India fm the enlistment 
of about ^j$Qo military police. Out of this nucLcus grew the military 
iHjIice force of the Protince^ which in consisted r^ battalionsp 
numbering 17^880 men in Upper Burma, with a further force of IjCkm 
’ ikjen In Lower Burma- TheTorce was formally estab'iisnda unVier'^ne 
U|]per Burma Military Police ReguLiiion in 1887. This enactiiicnt 
WikS miperseded during the same year by the Burma Military Police 
Act, which created a milEtary ptilice for Lower Burma and incorpo- 
ntted it with she Upper Burma fierce, 'fhe rank and flic of the 
military pdke consists almost entirely natives of India, each tiatlalion 
being commanded by officers of the Indian Army- 'The cjfficem 
of the Upper Burma battalions arc termed commandant and assistant 
commandant ; tho!se of the two l^wer Burma batialion.s adjutant 
and assistant adjutant Siltcc 1888 the force has been gradually re¬ 
duced in strength (the battalions on disbimdmcnt being frin^uently 
formed into local reglments)p and at the ck>sc of njot con'fitted 
of 15^053 menp distributed over ten battalions In Upper, and twu 
EiottalEom In Ivower Burma- At the end of 1903 the total was 15,08^. 
The foroc is armed whh Martmi-Henry rides. The military police 
took the princiEial part in the padlicuik>n uf the country 1 and their 
work now consists, for the ri>ost part^ in garrisoning postst and perform¬ 
ing guard am! escort duty, 'I'hey aliU fornip in fact, a sujiplcmcn- 
lary military force and take no shore in ihi; delcctinn or piti^jecution 
of offences. The force includes some Kaebins and Karens. At one 
time the latter harmed a separate l>attalionp but a riot thot occurred in 
its iank,s in 1899 led in the distribution uf the companies forming it 
among other battabons. Half a company of the recently formed 
Soathem Shan Smes* battalion is cotniXKed of Sbons, 

The railway ^julicc furce was ur|^ini£cd in 1890 und is in eliaigc (d 
a specially selected Suf^eiintendent. In 1899 It was m*r]ganLzed and 
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its iireingth soiDewNl rtsiucud, but since then there have been flight 
increases. In 1903 ihe sirength nf the force was <)s officers and iwr- 
gcant^> «nd 975 men, and the total of true cr;gni»U>te cases disposed 
of Was firj. 

The niain statistics tif ctigntsablc Crime during the five years ending 
igoi, and in (903, arc pven below; — 
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'I"he Jail department in llurma is under the control of an Inspcctt/r- 
Gcnera] of l*riaorei, who belongs to the Indian Medical Serviec. There 
arc three iicparatc Jail Sut>eiinicndentships, Kaiigwn. ^ 

Mandalay. Other jails are in charge of the CinI Surgeon or the senior 
medical officer at the sEalioti when: ihe JoU is situated. In 1S81 
British Burma possessed a Central jails ^ District jails, and $ lock.ups 
administered by the Jail depariment; and the number of prisoners m 
confuicment at the close of that year was 4,461. By 189J, the number 
of prisons in the provinoe had risen to 30. Si* of these were Cenind 
jails a I District jails (nearly all at the hcad^quaners of Districts}, and 
t lock-ups. The sccommodalion in that year wm for nearly 13,000 
ptisoneri^ and by December 3' tl"! admitted had been 

raised, by the disiurbanHses that followed on the annexaitum of the 
Upper Province, to 11,557. During the t^o follow-^ y^n the 
immtier of prisoneis remained at about the same l«vd, but .n 1894 
there was a sudden rise to 13.695- at the end of .896 the h.ghest 
total yet attained for Burma (14-336) reached. The ¥“'^7 
marked by Jubilee remissions ; the jail popuktioti feU to ii.aW; and 
then the decline has continued almost luiinterwptedly. In 
,«i the total of jails was 39 (6 Central and 96 Disinct), and the ^1 
population at the end of the year was ii,73‘. « 

any year since 1S91. I'he corresponding figure for 1903 wa* f t,669. 
During the early portion of the Iasi decade there wm rang^Uon m 
some of the prisons which, in the circumstances of the case. ^ 
unavoidable. In *90*. however, ihcre was secommodatipn f« 1^48 
prisoners, or for nearly i,oo 9 more than had actually to be “ 

the end of the year, and such overcrowding u occurred was local only 
and WHS susceptive of immediate relief- '1^ tottd ^ ™ ‘9o3 

the same an in i90t (39), with accommodation for 16,599 pnsonei^ 
Table XII appended to this article (j* 945) pves Ae n^ staii^ia 
legaiding tJ.c jaTof the Ptovinte. U will he seen that the rate of jail 
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has fuJIen duiiiig ihe past iw^riiy years from 44 ta 15 per 
thnusami. Admissions lo hospital have declined from over 900 
per i,o<» of avemgc jail pojwilatton In iftSi, and newly 900 in 1891, 
to 547 in 1901 and 474 tn 1903. These data sipcak for ihemselvo 
of the progress made during the past two decades in the 
administration of the jails. The rimnuiaelure of furniture and the 
cnltiviitiDn of vegetables are two of the most important jail industries of 
die Provirreej andp so far as green food is concurnCdg the prisoris are 
practically self-ssupporting. Whcai^grinding for the military police is 
carried on ti:lensivelyj, and ^ much use as possible is made of oon^ci 
labour in the manufacture of articlest required by Government depart- 
ment^i, A branch of the Government Press is located in the Rangoon 
jail. \S"ith the exception of canned w^xjdori furnitures practically no 
products uf jail labuur in Burma leave the ProvirK’e, Hlle profit on 
jail manufactures is, as will be seen from the table already referred to^ 
considemble. It was lower in 190T and 1903 than in 1891, Owing to 
a more rigid enforcement of the rule which prohibits the sale to the 
public of jail manufactures at prices below the ordinary' market rate. 

A juvenile nefoimatory^ at a few miles out of Rangoon^ was 

opened in December, 189^ taking die place of the reformatory which 
had till then existed at Paungde, a siaticm in Frome District on the 
railway lint In April, 1899, it was tmnsfened from the control of the 
Im^iector-Gencrat of Prisons to that of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion# h had 96 inmates at the end of igor, and 82 on December 31903- 

On the annuxation of Lower Burma the British found an lUnKst 
unique system of vernacular education ready to their hand throughout 

^ , their newly acquired possessiorL The or 

SUucAtlan, . - " l v i j .1. \ 

monastenes were the and the or 

monk^ the teachers, while the taught embraced the whole of the uvale 
population of the counttyi for custom then, m now, demanded tliat 
every Eurme^ Buddhist male, from the highest to die lowest, should 
pass some portion rjf his youth in a religious seminary. The tuition 
given in these indigenous schools was not of the profoundest ^ but 
including, as it did, reading, writing, and tl^e rudimentii of arithmetic, 
it was not to be despised, and, ajiart from its intrinsic worth, it was of 
value as forming a prirent siem on which Western educational methods 
could be grafted. This process of grafting was firat systematically 
carried om by Sir .\rthuT Fbayre in i 366 . An Educational departraenli 
with a S}^m ofgranls^in-aLd, had been in existence in Burma for many 
years pruviously, but it was then placed on a sound footings I'he 
aiiention of the newly appointed Directof of Public Instruction was 
directed to supervising aod fostering the scheme for spreading vemacu^ 
lar education thtiDUgh the or Buddhist monasteries in Rangoon 

and Moulmeiti ; and the principle of adapting the existing indigenous 
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jigency (or iht dilTu^ikjri ot prirntiT)' ^dycadnn has since then ocetrpted 
the foricnnt$l place in the educaiional polic^^ of the Province^ Upper 
Bumia having been included in the Educational depa^Ln1ent^4 sphere of 
action in 1889-90. Missionary schooh are now plentiful, and lay school 
both public and private abound | but the bed-rock of vernacular educa¬ 
tion in Burma is sHlI monastery teachings and with it is iniimalely 
bound up the educational welfare of the people. 

Ri^rdcd from a purely dejNirtmental point of view^ education in 
Bumva falls Under two main heads, vernacular and Anglo-vemaculat, 
the latter being Mried on w'hohy under the supcrvisirjn of the (lovern- 
ment EducaEEOnul authorities. The former is Emly (j^rtially supervised, 
for a large number of the monastery schools have nut yet conformed to 
the rules uf the department and sought registration. NunTegistered 
schools obtain no assistance from tiovemment, but Schools which have 
been rcpjtercd aod have submitted to Government inspection are 
helped with grants of various kinds. 

As at present constituted, the inspocilng stalF of the E<lueatlotud 
department in Burma consists of a Director of Bublic instruction, 
4 Inspectors of schools, 4 Assistant inspoctors, 44 Deputy-Inspectors^ 
and one Sub-Inspector. The Director smd the inspectcirt are members 
of the Indian Educational Service^ with a Bridsb oniv'eraity training, 
and are aj^jwinted in England by the Secretary of State. The Assistant, 
Deputy, and Sub-Inspectors arc recruited in the country, and are 
ordinarily Bumvanit Karens, or Takings. The Deputy-Inspectors bave^ 
as a rule, the cducalional charge of a civil District and confine their 
attention to vernacular education, but rKither they nor any of the other 
tnembers of the inspecting staff undcJtake any direct insfructioiL The 
teaching staff of the Educational department consists of the masters of 
the Government schools (high, middle, normal, &C*) in the pR>tince; 
but it ia ftmiparatively small, for one of the cardinal principles kept in 
view has been that Government should 'ordinarily not cstabikh and 
directly manage schools and collEges of its own, but should inspect, 
regulate^ and assist school's established and managed by priiotc persons 
or i-Siociations.' The greater part of the tuition is thus given by non- 
Govemment teachers. To spread elementary^ education, howevefi and 
to assist such persons as are anxious to have their schools registefed by 
the department, or to taM their grade, a ssaff of itinerant teacheis 
is maintained by Government- Measures have also been taken to 
facilitate the appointment of pupil-teachers for small and struggling 
institutions needing special assistance of this kind. These itacbers are 
examined yearly and undergo a practical training at a normal schocL 
In Lower Burma municipalities and committees of * notified areas* 
have the general control of educstional affairs within their jurlsdictionp 
subject to the rules laid down in the local Educaiioii Code j in Upper 
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Burms the control nf mtinictpal and town “icliools rfcst:^ directly 
the Educuticnal dcpartmcntn In Low'er Bunns education is one of the 
objects on which District fund money may he spent, but the 
THstrict funds of Upper Bunns cannot be thus applied. 

\Mi education, whether vernacular or Anglesvemaculart raJk under 
one or other of the three heads, callegiatc> secondary, or primary. 
Burma as passesscs no separate Univcriityi and up to r^^ the 

Rangoon College was the nnty college^ 'fbat institution was developed 
from the Rangoon High School In i&St; and in the following year the 
Educational Syndicate^ a body constituted for the purpo^ of conducting 
examinations, and for advising the Local Government regarding certain 
standards of instmotion in l>ower Burma, came into being. It had at 
first no coqxjrate existence j but in rSfih it was formally incorpomtcrtl 
under the Registration of Societies Act^ and it managed die Rangoon 
College tilt 11)04 High School tilt tpoa. Both these institution.^ 

are now under the control of the Educational department. The college 
is ftt the first grade The Baptist CollcgCp which was registered os 
such in 1894, is & second-grade aided college, also at Rangooru The ex¬ 
penditure on the Rangoon College in 1904 was Rs^afi+iso ; that on the 
Baptist CoUege, Rs. i&,?oOr Ikith colleges are affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. Below are given certain particuljirs regarding the Uni- 
lefsity work of these colleges for the years j8gi’, igor, arKl 0^4 r— 
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A collie attendatKc of four years is re<iuired for the attainment 
of the B.A- degree. 1 ’wo of these are spent in the F.A> (Firs* Arts) 
and two in the B.A. section, tn 1904 there were 194 studenUi at 
the two cdlLeges, of whom 5 were females. Hostels for hoard's nre 
aitoched to both institotkms. Owing to the absence of caate, the 
hostel system presents fewer difhcultles in Burma than in other Pro¬ 
vinces, and it exists to a considerable extent in connexion with the 
pripaory and secondary schools also. The hostels (of whkb there were 
ir5 in 1.904) are popular, and proposals for enlarging and extending 
them are consEantly l^ing received the Educational authoritLes. 

In t88i Lower Burma possessed j high schoolf and middle 
schools for boya, with and 95^ pupils respectively^ In iSpr the 

Upper and LowTr Burma figures ccmbined had risen to 9 high schonla 

‘ HefifK U tUewJieft la the Edneatton pvagrepfi^ 
oMdal jretLFi- l!iao.-i.| 
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wilh m iiggfi'g 4 ite fif 2 fif)o niak ^nd sit middle schools wiih 

5,135 EiJttJu pyptls. 'riie irH:ri:a.sc Es noteworthy^ but it was less than 
the rise which took place in the jsucc*e<llitg ten years. In 1901 ihe 
15 high sichools for boys in Burnin had a total of 5^335 male ptipils ; 
3 were rnanageti by CJoventnienl^ 3 by ittunici|ial committees, and 9 
by private bodies (aidetl). In the same year there were 2^1 middle 
schools for boys wtlli iSnSsii male im\nU. I welvq of these schools 
were manages I by tnun]cl|jal cornmitleeSf the rust (169) by private 
tallies (aided). 'Ibcre were two vemarukr high schools in 1901 ; of 
the 281 middle schools j 2 $ were vernacular and 56 Anglo-vernacular, 
tn ty04i at high schools for boys had 7,432 nmle pupils^ and 325 
oiiddle schools tor boys (of which 265 were %ermicular) liad 33,182 
male pupik Of the high schoi>k 5 loanaged by Government, 
3 by municipalities, and 13 by private btxlies. 'Ihere are no unaided 
secondary schools in Burnia^ Aid is given in the shape of results- 
grants for pupils who have (jossed examinations, and grants for build¬ 
ings equipment, and maintenance^ and for salaries lo certifii^lcd 
Eeachem, ^c. 0 ( the male |Kjpulatit>n of the Province of school^gcHi?g 

age (taken ai 15 per cent, i^f the total)* 3fKjt i^ent. were under liecoiidary 
instruction in 1901. 

Primary schools taich the lowest standards, from the best lo the 
fourth inclusive. They may be vcnocular or Anglo-vumaculiir, but 
there aic very few of the Latter. Venvicular priltmry schools are in 
some coses under misisioriary control t but the great majority are earned 
on by non-ChrktiBn private individuals, inona.stic and lay, who draw 
grants from Ciovemment or mun 5 d|jad funds, If they come up to the 
^^Landa^d presenbed for regisEratinn and conform to the gmntan-aid 
rules. These are known as public schook All which do not cxjnform 
tu the rules and have no desire to bspectctl by the depurtment 
ate private institutions. 

I'tie t^inditJon of public male primuty educstion in ibe Province 
in live years iSSi, i%i, 1901. and 1504 w indicaled in ibc fwlUvwjnj' 

Statement: — 
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Of the 4,529 pHmary schinils open in 1904, all but 5 were under 
Ijrii-ate manaj^enieiii; of ihe 5 esceptiout, 4 were nmnaged by (invem 
merit and ihc rtnisiraliiji one by a munidpaJity- I be total of fiiale 
pupils under primary insiniction in public insiiiuliora in igoi was 
13 pw cent, of the total nwles of schMl-goins t" ‘be Province. 

A survey **f primary education Matistiqs (male) diiriiV)S the pail 
voi. IS. y 











tw^niy years sh?>wi> fluctuaiions scj iiiarked as to dexiuiod a word of 
cjtplanaliom The hiy.h-ifattr mark may be said to ha%e been reached 
in 1SS5-6, when l^owrer Uuniwi alone bad 5,103 public iKij-s’ schools 
y^ih 153^40^ ptipib. Various causes^ of which ihu annexation of 
Upper Bunna waji at the time regarded as the most vital, cqmbinefl 
to reduce the figtireii of subsequent jeans. In 1S&3-9 the number 
of schools had fallen to 3,750 and that of pupib to 69,105, and even 
the melusioii of the Upfjer Hni'rrta data in the following year failetl to 
bring the figures for the whole rrovlnce into line with the laiwcr Burma 
total for 1885-6, Mutters improved after iSSS-y: hut from lagi-a 
onwards there ha^ been a falling off, which hai brought the average 
of the five years ending with 1900-1 down lo a level no higher than 
iliat of the Lower Burma average of twenty years ago, I be fact 
appears to be that formerly Ucputy-InKpet tOrt were apt to place on the 
departmental registers schools that were really unqualified for icgis- 
tralion, so that wu may Tegard the latest figures, the result of successive 
years of elimination of the unfit, as a truer picture of the state of public 
primary education tlian that afforded the o|>enLng years of the two 
decades under leview^ It may be laid down as a general proposition 
that in Burma the extension of primary vernacular education is limited 
only by the amount cjf moitey available for in development: in other 
word^ that, where^'cr addition^] funds are judiciously applierl and 
new schools are opened and equipped^ there will, in existing circun}- 
siances, be an unfailing supply of new ^holars to 611 the schcM.jb and 
benefit by the money spent. 

Whatever may have been the facuirs that have brought about the 
reduction in the total of public primary school s^ there has been no 
falling off in the aggregate of unregistered monastic institutloiON 
ftrowth of population, the transfer of schools from dve rcgiiitcred to the 
unregistered list, and a tnore thotougb syiftcm of recording noh-dejiart' 
menial data have^ in fact, sent up the locals to a very marked exlcni. 
'the following are the figures for 1891, 1901, and 1904 in respect of 
priialc primary schools, the majority of which arc 



It will be seen therefore that more than lialf the education of the 
country h Carried on by the wtarEis of the yellow robe indc|>endcntly 
of the Educational dcjianment. Teachers in public primal^' schools 
have to qualify by the primary grade, and undergo other leasts which 


involve a tnining of two ye^irs for vernacular and three Angh> 
Vernacular luiiion. I'he pay of snich teachers varies very considerabtvN 
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bm ordinitrily EKtwt;^n Rs. 3 o ami Rs, icio a n^i»rtth. Rs. so is 

tire salary fixed for fifEh-gnidc und fia for rnnsr-gmde c-^rtincatcd 
assisiant-tcacheFM £i^i|Hantcd by flit; iie|)arrnienL 'Hie jjay and position 
of teachers has impro^-ed of late years i but the service is stilE far from 
popular^ and is often used merely as a ste|ipin|;-strine to more lucratii'e 
employment under Covemment. 

'J'he whole Provincial vernacular sy'istem is framed la suit ihe coiv 
venience of children belonging to the agncultunil classe-s. "J’he alten¬ 
dance required during the year is reduced [n iheir case, ainl ihcir 
presence is noi enforced while work in tfic fields is necessary’. 

Pumale education in Ifurina has been advancing steadily. The 
foEhiwing table shows the totals of publk secondary and pnman’ girls' 
shoots, Etnd oi the pupik attemling them, tn the yeiirs liflSi, 
and 1904:— 
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1'hes^e fixtures exclude the totals for srainii^g scbtHils (5 institutions with 
191 female pupils in 1904) and nihcr special schools {ij instituiions 
widi 361 pupils). Five girls were in 1904 attending college- Ikflh 
and 1 %A. passes have been secured by female students, and in 
T904 thirteen (lassed the nlatriculadon+ Phe grand total of gtrk under 
inslructkm in 1904 was 475466# of whom 35449 were in ptivate 
elementary ischools not inspected by the department. The ‘iniallness 
of the last numbofi as compared with the corresponding figure for boy-s 
is due in the fiict that the indigenous Buddhist system ^itovidcs no 
facilities for the c-ducation of girls, .A virtuous woman will, it is helcb 
receive her reward by rcincamati<Hi as a mate and her lost met ion can 
therefore Ikr ijostponcd to that stage. Nevertheless mariiy Burman 
women are much more corapelerti Uuiu their husbands in matters of 
business. fhe total of girls under iustructinon was in tSKr 1-5 per 
cent.^ in 1891 3 3 per cent.i and in igai 5-6 per cent, of the total 
female population of school-going age. 'Fhe public girls' schools of the 
Province arc all aided schools under private management. I he ourri' 
tulum differs little from that of the btpys' schools, but a few optional 
subjects, huch as needlework, hygiene, and domestic econonsty, are 
laiighT only to girls. Except to a small extent in Arukan, the 
svMtem does not csisl among the indigenous females of Burma, and 
accordingly no jipiKruil diffkulties, such as those met with in India 

a 












|im|MJTp iirr espenenced in cimHequcnce of the seclusion of the set 
llic Tuissiutiitry botlics hwvc done rnuth good work in finihcrinK fent^le 
cdtiCiiiion, 

Tlicre were 3 nomml scht.Hj'lii in iKSi^ 4 in 589ij and lo (s 
training m^istehi und 5 for ntistrtsses) in 1901, Tim tast toUil has 
since Ixcn incravse-d hy four. I'he to(al of normal sebo^ii pupils in 
1904 wm 395 males and 191 females. 1’he l^mvincc |30Sstsses no 
special taw school, bnt a law chisi Ls attached to the Rangoon College, 
which in 1904 had an aUendance of 3^ students. It w'as first open.ed 
in t&93. -^n Engineering school ai ln-icin near Rangoon trains youtits 

for I he subordinate branches of the Pubtie dejiarEti^eni, and 

had 3;! pupils oil lus mils in 1904, 

No industrial schooti, proj)erly so called, have as yci been opened 
in Burnuu Instruction in certain indusiritSp however, such as weaving, 
]}rlnlingp and «ir|>cntry, in included in the curricula nf a few schools. 
Medical training is given to female sludeius at the iJufTcrin Maternity 
Hospital in Rangoon. A vernacular honest school has been established 
At TharTuwa<idy, which receives private pu|jils a.'i well m Forest suljor- 
diuates for t mini tig, and a Velenimry school at Rangoon. 'J'hcrc h 
as yel only one recognized tiiss, al!W> at Rjingoonp for ini|Kitting com- 
mciciaJ instruction. I'he study of Pilit llie sacred language of Rurmefic 
Butidhismi is fostered hy a ytsnly esamiivniort known as the /hjA^h- 
fiftw, at which rnfmks and laymen appear and fijr which certifircales of 
mriouji classes are granted- Mention may be made here of the school 
at 'L'aunggyip in the Southern Slian Staitcs^ for the sous of Shan chicflaln-s. 

'J’he education of backw'ard indigenous communities is a matter that 
lias occupied the attention of the religious bodies ever since missionary 
work ivas started in Rurtna^ AnglicanSp Baptists^ and Roman Catholics 
have been engaged for many years past in educating the Kftren^>f 
while of late schcjols have been started for the Kachlns and Cliins, 
who, like irif^st of the bill tribe* of the Province, have no indigenous^ 
educational system of ihtSr owti+ 

In 1904 there were 33 educational institutions for Europeans and 
Euras^ians, with an aggregate of 3,298 pupils, 'flic pas.sc* gained at 
the piinct|jal esEanuuations by European and Eurasian pupils from 
all classes of schools during the same yctar were as follows; B.A. 3, 
K.A. ly matriculation 35, middle 43a, and primary (,149- A large 
proportion of the Eurojicaii scholars enter Govemmcni service after 
leaving schooL 0[bcrs seek occujiatioii mt mil ways or in luercanlite 
ofBceSp while a certain number adopt the legal profession. 

In [£91 the Province contained 34 registered Musalmitn seboots^ 
with 595 |>ujiiK in Lower Huimar and emc school, with 36 pupiU, in 
U|j|ier Bumio. Of the Ltiwer Burma institulitins all but one were 
in Akyab Ilbtrict, in which atone the Musalmans form a subjitanliwl 
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liroporlion of the iKipulniion. fn 1901 tln^rc were -iS Mu-siLluian 
public schools ill the Province js n whole, ;iikI ill 1904 the number 
was 36. I'lie ftitcndiincc at these instituiions in the last-mcnlioneci 
year wms 3^6*5- Educatioii in these schools is cbielly coofine<l to 
the lower |wimary sta^c. The number of Muharnmm^laiv pupils in 
all the public educational institutions of Burma^ MusalmZtn anti non- 
Mu&ulmiin, in 1891901, and 1904 was as hetow: — 
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In public institutions She afegfL-gatc nf Muhamnuidan pupils in lu|;her 
than that of Hindus, ljut the excess k roughly proportianale to lluit 
of the Musalmiln over the Hindu population of the Province. Ilie 
figures gi%en above do notj however, lake account of the non-rcgistered 
Koilln schoohp which in numbered 254 with a total of 4^757 

scholars. If private institutions are included, the total of Musaim^lns^ 
under tuition in 1904 fio,47S) than treble that of Hindu-^ 

The (jovemmenl has laid down a mintmum rate of fees for all 
.Vnglo-vemacubr schools in Burma. I'he rate is Rs, 4 a month for 
high school, Rs. 3 for middle school, Riv a for upper |)ifimary, and 
R. [ for lower primary pilpil^L Collegiate fees raitge frotu Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 5. A certain number of aided scNkiIis charge a uniform fee of 
R^ j. The follawitjg siaicment exhibiuH the main statistics con¬ 
nected with Educaiional finance for the year i 9 & 3 " 4 i in ihousauds 
of rupees:— 
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Ihe loul vjilue of (^ivcminent scholarships givx*!! during ihn sunMr 
ytar amountvii lo Rs^ 37 i 40 *' 
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SucctijAivt" cirLjnicnittQTis t^siablSHbcd the fjict that thf" Fivi;rjij5‘C 

uf in RurR^a is hii^h, hy this is ineani not that the R«rtitan 

is u tuIl- well isiluciuwl, for ibis is very faf from hoin^; the cascp 
but that the Province a^n a higher pnoimUon of jicrsons (botli 
nwlis and fcnj^li:*) able to read and write than any other part of India, 
In 1901 it ^^115 calculated dial of eiTiy five pet^ms then living in 
BuTiria taic indiviiioal would iie able to tcad and ivTite -Wtne language, 
iind would thus be literate fiw the purposL-s of the census enumeratitJin 
In four Pktricls of Upper Rurma—Upper Chindwln, Minbu^ ShwetK^^ 
,Lnd Magwe—there were in 1901 actually more liseraie than illiterate 
n 1 alt'^^ Sind for I he Province tis a whole ihe average of males ahk 
to read and wriie w:i5 per i.ooo. The t'orresponding flgllrv^ fsrr 
literate fennstles was only 45 1 ^*^ w'hich is stilh howeverK far 

higher than in any other Province^ while in Rangoon more than 
2fi per ccnl.p and in tlantha^Taddy more than to jier ceiu., the 
lemak |Jopubtiori were able to read and wviie. In die same year tV 
males in every 1,000 and one female in ever>^ rpooo Here litemlc in 
English- Use has been made of ihc ccn?ius figures to cidcuble the 
proportion twrtie by the totnl of children under tuition to tile lolal 
of children of iwhoot-going age. For the purposes this calculation 
the popubdon of school-going age is taken ns 15 j>cr cent, of the 
lotaL On this basis the pMjpulation under tuition in Burma ^ra.^ in 1S81 
16 ^Tcr centt in 1891 ar per cent.^ and in rQoi 22 |icr t^ent. of the 
total population of school-going age. ( otuprising a-s this does the figures 
for females as wdl a-s ftif niales^ the (Krccntage is high for the East. 

The itrtal ntimljer of newspajiers published in Burma in ryoj w^a-i 
36 : of these, 16 were published in English^ 8 in Burmese, and one 
each in tlujarliL and Tamil. Tlicre ate two iniportanl English dailies^ 
the and the 7 'ifn^S- U'he Fnend ^ 

and the //^ntM are Burmese dailies with a somcwiiat smaller 

circulation. Kontr of the Rurmese Journals can be said to be actively 
|K>litiL-ati Juid none printed in Engli.^h or Burmese is addressed to 
any sjiecial class of the reading public. The Gujunltl and Tamil 
newspapers are more or less the mouthpieces of the Bombay and 
^^ad^as resideuE-s of Burma- The Anicrican Baptist Mission Pfes,s 
issuc-s a number of weekly and monthly periodicalsp which arc, how- 
evcTp wholly religioufi. 

The total nuniber of pu hi rations registered in Burma in 1902 under 
the Printing Prcjii«js and BofAs .Act was 123. In igoj the toEal 
had risen to 146. 'J'bt majority of these are+ us a rule, in Burmese 
or Palr-Burnicse, an<| arc for the mtMt \mt religious Iridsrttses. 'I'he 
number of dramatic works i,'t generally large- liducaiional publica- 
lismjs on the other hand^ are reblively feWp and, tsccpl in I he matter 
of philology, origimil research b beking. 
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'I'he Medical clqjartTijCJU iti Burnia ts coiUrDllcd by an |Tiii|>oior- 
(fcncntl of C'ivil Each civtl District, csc-upt Northern 

Arakan and SahvCcn, is tindvt the medical charge 
Ilf a Civil Surgeon,^ who statiimetl ui the District 
hetul-qtiarters {Rangoon has three officers of thifi iliss) ; and there 
arc also Civil burgeons nt Tnungg)-!, lishio, Palaisv and Maymyfj. 
Assisiant-^ui^eons are stationed at the lircad-qnarters of the Northern 
Arakan and Salween Districts and elsewhere, anti a large staff of 
Kospita] Assistants does duly in the Disirict In^d quartern hospitals 
or in charge of the minor subdividonal and towmhip disiJensaries. The 
main figuiet regarding the hospitals are given in Table XIV appended 
to this article (p. 24tt), The number of hospiLnls and dispensaries 
rose from 27 in iSSf to iiq in 1901 and 134 in 1903. Of thesc^ 
the nio5t iniportniit are the hospitals at Hai\go«>n, Akyab, Moulmcin, 
and Mandalay. ’Ihe Rangoon hospital was o|ieincd in 1854, in a 
w^ioden building im ib. existing site. In 1873 the present building 
was etX'Cted at a coiit of nearly a lafch, and it has been added to 
very consklcrably since then. A new (lenerd Kospiial is now^ urwler 

construction. In j 868, die first yatr for which figures are availubte. 

the total of ^^atients treated was fh5SB^ corresEJOndtng 

llgure was 32,603, and in *9^8 ** ^4»59^" number of beds 

now^ available is 483r 425 are for males. Prior to 1902 

the cost of the hospital was met for the mo^l |Kiri by ihu Rangoon 

muniL-ipulity; since then it lia?i l>een maintaineil from l^vindal 
revenues, llie establishment of the Akyab hf>^;pital dates from the 
annexation of .Vmkan after the first Huimcse War. A new hoes^iit^il 
was built in 1879, and has been added lo from time to time as occa. 
sion reejuired. I'he p5ttienLH treated in 1891 nnd 1903 numbered 
15,71? and i ^^71 respectively. 'I1ie hosptal h supported for the 
mo!st p;trt from U^cal funds and accommodates ^^4 in patients, *Phe 
first civil hospital in Mouhnein was starteii soon after 1840. llie ex¬ 
isting hi>spital wm built^ practically upoti the site fjf the old one, in 
1S77, and since tS8i it has been a muiitcipal institution, [ts preseni 
accommodation is for 84 male and (6 female inqisilJents. The total 
number of p^itient^ irc-ttcd was 13,091 in 1891 and 15^4 »ti ^ 9 °^ 
fhe dale iA construction of the exist mg Mandabiy hospital was 1891, 
ihimgh accommodation Rjt (latients had been provided in a temporary 
building frrjm 1888. In 1887-8 the attentlanrc at the hostMlal 
:S,y4& patients, llsis figure had nsen in f903 to 191753. ho^ipilal 

i-; a municipal im^titulion. The table above referred 10 shows that 
i/jcal funds contribute the greater tiurt of ihu money for Kospilal 
moinleniuicc in Burma. ITit- expenditure under this head nwe than 
doubled during the ficriod i8S8.i9or. The Rroviivce has 4 leper 
^isylums J lu Mandalay and one each in Hangoon and Moulmcin, 




'rhtrri; if? a lunalic iLsylum in kangooHr It wa,s built in 1E73 und 
ul>entd wilh a jK>pulnti«n nf 15 ip whieh bas since risen tn over -r^>o. 
'Jlie flsyluTn btiitdinga were largely extended between 1S94 t-ind i&yil. 

Inoculation is carried un esttensiveU in BurmSp Uing preferred (n 
vaccitsatioi^ by the HtiriTiiCtiC% especiiiHy by the iilliteratei under tlie 
nii,s1akcn belief that, while vaarinaiion rtsjutres lo be rejjmktl every 
few inoculBtion protects for a lifetime. Iiu>cu]atorhi have U-en 

employed as vafreinatorst hut have invariaSjly been fipund to give way tu 
|>opuIar jirejiitiice and m resort lo their old sysleni of inoculation^ 
which they find more |3aying. 

^'accination is being |joshed on thr£>ugliuul HurnKi, iusd in recent 
years has btrcn cJf,tendcd to the .Shan States and ihe Chin UWh. It is 
compuliiDry in nearly all the tnunicipalkies and cantoiinicnts of the 
Province, 'fhe ismin stiklistu.^s are given in J’able XH" appended to 
I his article (p, 346). There seem-s reasim^ howtverj to question the 
accuracy of the figures of successful operations, and the intent lo 
which the population is protected ngsiinst small-pox cannitl be accu¬ 
rately c^li mated. 

A j^heme for fadliialing the sale of quinine in pice |KickcLi in niral 
areas was brought into ttjseration towards the c]<iie qf iSpg. The 
results were ai first nut encuur^ng^ but in 1903 the wiles reached 
a total of 3,5:50 paclteis, equal to 1,758^000 grains. 'I’he quinine is 
wld at i>ONl oflre^ and by vaccinators, vilhkgc |)OHtrUen, and village 
headmen. 

Rules providing for village saniiation une issued uiKler the authority 
of the Village . 4 cl and Regulation by Dnim^Sssioncrs of Uivisions, and 
volumes known us the Fermanenl Sanitarj' Record and the ^^illagc 
i^ilary Inspection Book are ntaintaincd for the more inifiOTlanl 
villages of the Frovince. 'J'hc total amount eit|winded from Hislricl 
ecss and l>Rinrt futKlUon rural saniL^iion in 1903 was Hs. 1^60,000- 

Parties nl the Sunev of India are employed in l^urma in connexion 
with the CHdastml, the topoigiaj>hical, and the Forest survey. Of \hL^\ 
Surve ''Uluable from an ailministrutive [ioint of 

view is the cadastral suney, w hich plays an iin|xir- 
Uin[ (liirt in the as^sesAment of land revenue. The system adiipled is 
that of a connected iheodotite exterior suri'cy and a field-to-field 
interior survey. 'I'he country lo lx* surveyed is divide! up into 
polygons, each of which eonifists of sti many areas ordinarily 

from T to square miles in extcnlp enchixcd aft much as possible 
within natural boundaries, and corresponding in many ways to the 
jwnirsirj of Northern India, llie unit of sun'ey is the field, an area of 
cultivateid land ranging ordinarily lictwccn an acre and a qiwrtcr <jf an 
acrep included within well-defined IjoundaritH, Tlie greater part of the 
cu!ts\‘atcd area of Ijt^wcr Burma and also of U[i|jcr Burma has been 








cAcLust rally -SMnx-yeci. 'J'hc cadojaira] record prt|iaj«i hy iht; Suricv ttf 
Indift iskqjt up tu date by the PrevinciAj l^nd Records; de|)cirlntt»[, 
the alierati[>ns aitd ex(crifiiosi.s in cutilvatfon, ownership^ lopcjgniphyT 
being annually im fresh ciipies of the i»ta|)5. 'Phe area in which 

this sy!itGin of supplctutnlary survey caitieii tm in 150^-4 wm in 
liIK nearly 43^000 square miles t and the I^iid Records >ia^r at thjkt 
date consisted of a Ilireclor of Tnand Kecortlip an Assistant DircclorT 
37 sniierintendeiiu of land records, with 7 probationers, to^ inspctlors, 
and 1,058 surveyors. So far lltc .su|)i>kmeniar)' survey s.^'siem has been 
introduced into most of the Up|)cr Eknna Di^triris. RecordMf-righls 
and occii|)ations nre prepared by the settlement ofiker and are kept nji 
lo date by the nOkers of the supplemenlary sUiv'ey, changes nf owner¬ 
ship l>eing regislerett in Ivow'er Burma by surveyors and in Upper 
Hurma by village lieudnl-cnH In unsettled Districts no recurd^dbrights 
is maintained, llie sulKardinale l^nd Records statf is recniiled from 
the Government survey schiKjlSs At the close of 190^-4 there were 
18 surb schools in the Province wnth 452 pupils, ^■^lbge headmen, on 
whom the cdlttxtion of the revenue devolves, are encouraged to send 
their .sons or other relutives likely lo succeed them in office to the 
survey scho<dB, and in the Upper Hurniia srhoots the luajority of Ihe 
^{Cholars are youths of this class. surveys are made with a view 

to the preparalion of the maps that arc used as a basis for forest worlc^ 
ing-plans- 'Phey arc emiritd oul by [he 'rKtiiographical .Purvey' branch 
of the Survey of India. 

/fiftmit 1 vols. (Rangt«m, 1879 and 18S0).— 

1 % Nlason: tVs oW (tSSjJ.-Shway Voe: 

BifrmtH, to Ltfi and (1S83).—J. Kisbet: Burma uuder 

Hri/isA tTffd Birrma Crusts 187a, 188 

1891, and 1901.—Sir J. lU Setat; Gfii<mT y l^r Burma awd 

AWr/rr {Rangoon, lyw-i) ; and Burma .' a /Brad/^ a/Braaka/ 
/tt/armtdim (1906).—V. C. Scott O'Connor: StVkra Easf, 1 voS^. 

(i9o4}-“-iU Ktirz^ IWimtmiry Bimr Br/vm/ ^ /Vp* (CalcuMa. 

£/>%Vh/ Surmy a/Mia, vols. xxv^ xxvl, sxvii, and 
—v^n Germano 3 Burmrsr Bm/irt —Sir A. Pliayrc : 

y/jjftpn a/ Burma (1834).—]. Cnty : Tkr Ahuuj^ra (Kun 

goon, iSSf).] 
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Butina.- Itiwn in the ftfAsl/oi liohuik Pufijaf\ 

siluiucd in 39* i?' and 76° 42" L., rg milL^s iiorlh vif Rohtak on 
ii branih of the ^Vcsltm Jumnn Caainl, to which it ^itcs ita rumie. 
Population (1901)^ 7 ,^^ adndnif^tered ws ^ notified artio' 

Buthidaone Subdivision.- Subdivision of Akyab Distrietp i-ower 
]iurm4t consist inji^ of the Putuhiauno ^nd Macnotjaw towoshipiii 
The head qu^irtcrs are ai Kutludating ijMijHilation^ 985), on the Mayu 
Hver. 

Buihidaung Township,— rcawnship in Akyab iJiitrict, Ixiwer 
Hymia, ton^ilituled in 1906 from a jiortion of the Ratuldauno 
low'nshi|>, wiilii an Kirea of 7G3 -i^LLiirc and u population (t90r) 

of ^ , . . 

Busa,- Cantonment in the AlTpur solKlividon of Jaliaigurf ihshict+ 

I-kstern Bengal and As^Jini^ situated in 26® 46^ K. and 89° J5' I- t on 
:L <tniai3 gravel plateau j,ooo feel above sca-le^'el* in a valley in the lower 
mngc of the libuL^n hi]is. Populattun {1901)^ jlit- Bujku commands 
nrte of the principal iMrsw2?i leading into Bhutan and lies on thu trade 
route from that State* whence Ivorjv wa?^ wool, musk, rhinoceros' hornii* 
cotton doth, fnffim cloth. blai>Ncts, honey, and brick-tea arc imjmitcd 
and purchasttl by local merclrsnts, »hu either pay in casli or give in 
exchange rice, tobacco, English cloth, beld nuts, I^rge quantities 
of ir^digeiious hoth from l^butAn and through Bhutan from Tibet 
and Ceniml Asia, enter India through this channel for export to Europe. 
The cantonment, which was established during the Bhutan l\ar in 1865, 
ctm-sistit of a rough fort to which three picketare aliached on spurs at 
a higher elevation. A detachment of native infantry is stationed here. 
^Vater is obtained from two licrennial ^t^eams, one of which issues from 
the ba?ie of the plateau. I he average annual rainfall of J09 inches is 

the highcsil recorded in Bcngd. .. l w 1 

BuKar Subdivision, .^'orth-western subdivision of Sshahfltx’Sd 
liintricl. Bengal, lying IwLwecn if 16* and 15® 4N. and l&f 4!^' and 
84'^ 23" E., with an area G69 stfuarc miles, 1 he sulidivision eonaist.'i 
of a level plain, entirely under cultivation and m iensivcly irngate^l by 
oanaU; a strip of land to the north along the Ganges in liable to in 
undalion from the overflow of that riven Thu population was 416,704 
in 1901, compared with 4J^,7^9 deniiity being persons 

fK,T .square mile. It ccmiains iwii iowuSt Buixar (|K>pululion, ijj 94 l)t 
ils head qnancrs and Ml siraon' (17,236) i and gjj villagts. Buxar 
h famous as the scene of the dcfc^it by Sir Hector Munro of Shuji ud- 
lluuUi and Mtf Kisim in 1764, while at Chaus-v, near by, Huniiyfln 

w'as dcfeateii by Sher Sh^b tn i53iy" , , , 

Buxar Town HeadH^uariers fjf the subdivision nf the 

Slime Iiam.^ In SiialiaUld Dislrlct, Ik-nijal, siluiik*!! In 
8/ 5S' E., on <he south bunk of ihc (iuntie?, 


jvirx 


i_|S 

i^.g45. Bu^tar is li s^lalicm on ihtj Kost Ind^ii Railw^ayt -i ^ 3 mileis fnmi 
Cakuttii, and is a ccinsidt'rablc ceruxit trade, ft is famous as ihe 
scene of the defe-ai lii i7(>4 by Sir ircrif^r Munro cjf Mtr KAs[mp in the 
battle which finally wins Xht? l^wer I Provinces of Bengal for she HritEsh. 
11 is a place of great sianctityk and is said to Kn-e been fjnginally oiled 
Vedagarblifl^ *the wTimh of the Vedas,' as many of die inspired wrtiers 
of the Vedic hymns lived here. Huxar was cotv^tEiuted a munie:i|jaliiy 
in The income during the deimle end Eng jgoi 2 averagcti 

R^^. &,4DOp and the expentiiture R.^ 7njoc. In *90^-4 dte income was 
Ks. 9^500, n^ainly derived from a tax on |>ersons (or projjcrty tax) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. ii^owr Hiixar contains the UHtwl pubtic 
bslildings, and also a Central jail with accommodation for Jt39* 
pmonet^ Tfic chief jail industry is she nianufaeture of lenlii, of wbieb 
Sp7Q5 were supplied to rJovemmcnl dcimrliuents in njoj ; eloth-weaving 
and Ibe manufacture of prison clothing and uniforms for the police 
and as well as for the Opium and Jail departments, are 

also extensively carried on, A stilwidEary jail has accommodation for 
fii prisoiters, 

By^dgj. Town In the Kanlhcimur /a/ukti of Mh^nvlr District, 
iR^mliay, situated in 14* 41^ K, md 75'^ jo^ K-, almut to miles north¬ 
west of Rar^lbenour ir^wn, on [he Sotlthcm Malirotta Railway. I^opu- 
fatisrn The municipal I ty^ established in 1679^ had an 

average income during the decade ending igor of Rs. lo^noo. In 
1903-4 the income wns R.s„ 11,600. A weelily market, one of the 
largest in the District, is held on Saturdays, when rice, molasses, 
gitK'erks, and cbiUiiM are sold. The Rilmeshwar temf>tL- liis two 
instrriptions one dated 1092 and the other 162a, 'l"he town contains 
three schools, of which one is for girl'^- 

—A ja^itlon of Almorji District, United Rnninces, near the 
Tibetan border. See BtANs. 

C&cb^ {AffcMe).—Distriii in liiastem Bengal and Assamn which 
derives its name from the Kilcb^irE tribe, whose married a Tipijerji 
princess and received as herdowTy the upper portion of tbe Burmii Val¬ 
ley. It lies between iX' riband 35° 50^ N, cuid 92® art' and 93*" 29^ fU 
aivd covers an area of jijby sc|uare tntks. On the north it is iKnindcd 
hy tbe Kapili and rioi^ng rivers^ which separate it fmni Nnwgong IbS’ 
trict; on the east by the NUgH Htll^ and die State of h^anipur; on the 
south by the Lushai Hills ^ and on the west by the Districl of %lliet 
and the JaintiA Kills. The District falliH; into two natural divi-srons, the 
plains and Xbe Ini Is, The latter (area 1,706 square 
miles) is a section of the range which divides the 
Surm^ Valley from that of the lintbrnapuira. The 
former is I he upf^itT portion of the valley of the RarSk or Sermil, and 
consists nf a level plain doned with isolated hillocks and hmktus up 
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|jy mrtgiss of low hills, which project from the inauntnins syrroundiitg it 
on three sidcii. The area of the plains portion is M^tiarc miles, 

‘rhe Bar^ii. range* which eonnoeU the north Manipur hills and the 
Kh^»«i nioge» forms a continiitnis iflaH along the north of the Hatilk 
tulle}', varying from 2.500 to 6„aoo fuet in height. South of the 
Barak the Distncl is bounded on the east hy the Hiftif(A?;?, which v^Lty 
from 7-00 lo j,ooo feet in ^nd on the west by the Sltvi>Hf:si.vAR 

J^jlls. The plain is further broken up by two long ranges nmning 
north and souths called the Rcngtipahar and the 1 'iLain. .VIl of these 
hills are rormed in ridges aod |je;iks. with precipitous .sides covered 
wish tree forest. 'Hie general apjjeanince the Di.stricl is extremely 
pirtnrestiuc. On three 5iides it is shut in by range ui)on range of blue 
hills, whti>ie f£>re,st-clad ?iit!es arc settnted with while landslips and gleam¬ 
ing w'dlcrfalLs* The villages arc buried in groves of feathery bamboos and 
I be graceful arcca [Milm, and the country on everj^ side looks fresb and 
green, 1 lere and therc% swamps and marsltes lend I'ariely to the scene, 
and the hyvt hbk with which the piain is dotted are civercd* as a rule, 
with neat row,s £»f tea bushes and crow-ned at the top with the planter s 
hungidow. The Baiflk w inds through the centre of the pkiin, il^ surface 
dotted with the of native criift, and in plaees hills come down 
ahnost to the water s edge. 

The thief river of Cftchilr is the Harflfc or SirkiLV which enlers the 
Hist riel from Mani| mr at the e%tremc south-eiist confer, and, flowing 
nortbp forms the Iwundary between that State and British territory tiU 
it tumii westward a little to she S4’iuth-east of I-akhipur. Its lied is 
from iM to 200 yarrts In widths and in places is as much as 70 feet 
deep. Tt^ principiil irihuiiiries in CScliSr Histrict fnun eiLst to west are : 
on the ,wuth iKmkp the Soxai, the (Uiltgra, and the Duai ksw ahi, with 
its new' channel* the Kniakhal: on the north bank, the Jiku which al^us 
divides Ochjlr and Mumpur^ the Chirit the Ntadbur^lh and the jAl lNt^A- 
rhe 3 loi3ngp which falls into live Kapili, a tributary of the Wralimaputrap 
is the krgesi river north of the Barail, I he most imfMirlant ^cel of 
water in the iHstrict is the ChAtlfl or feUp a low-lying tract 

lictween the Rengiipftharand filain hilt rangL's, which during the greater 
p^rt of the ycirr is drained by the Ghilgr^ river. hen the mooMwm 
breaks^ the ruin fall on the surrounding hills* a.s.sisted by the floods of 
the t-Surilkp turns ihis marsh into a navigabte kike 1 7 miles In length by 
3 in breadth. 1 he floods, howevetp dcpjsit large quantilies of siltp and 
year by year the level is heing misetl and the area liable to inundalicn 
diminishnl Other niarshesp ihttugh of less importance, are the Bakri, 
the Bowaliap the Khobng, ihu Thapanip and die Ruma. 

The rachar pIMns form an alluvial tract which is gradually being 
misied by llie aclson (if the rivers, which <ivcrflow their banks and 
rk|ifisit a layer of silt. The constituents of the s^iil arc day. santb arid 
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vcigeiubli; nliittcr. "Khe hiLh smr&unding the l Alloy tire frtf the Tific>Eit 
jKirt cttni posed of Uppt^r 'iVniar)^ sand-stoncs. 

The vegetutHm of ihc I >iMtrict the u^ual charBcterialics of a 

sub-tropical region. The billi arc ooven:d with dense evetgreen forest 
and biimbtio jungle^ and in the plains there are the remains of a ^ean- 
nah fore^l^ of urhieh the principal constituents are itmid {BmnbiiX 
hiirkum) and j&rMi {^L^ti^rUrotmin J*7ifs High grass grow?; 

an the lower land and dtmiing wectls cover tfie nuniercms swamps. 

Wild animals are no longer coitimuh in the valley j hut elephants, 
bisonr bulTalo, tigers^ leopards, beatp and Miriolis kinds €>f deer are still 
found in the wilder parLs and in the hHls. 

’I’he dimate of the valley is characterized hy excessive humidity, and, 
heing shut in by ranges of hills <>11 alntost eatery side, at certain seasons 
of the year it dc^’idedly o[>prc!i5ive. The hottcjit ttionllui are 

June to Septentber^ with afi average mean icntiKcratun: of alMms 
8^ degrees ; the coldijst inrmih is January^ with h meait of fij degrees, 
Huring the rainy the air is civarged wiih moisturcp the annual 

minfall in the plains ranging from leo to 165 inches, but north of ihe 
Horail towanls ihc Nowgong border it sinks to 55. (Mchar suffers little 
either from cyclones or Hoods. In 1869 there was a severe earthquake, 
which Seriously damaged many buildings in i^HcItarp and cut U|> the 
roads and wrecked the bridges throughout the J>istncL Another severe 
shock was felt an iSiSj. 'I1te great earthquake of rSgy did some 
damage to masonry buildfngSp but the effects fjf the shock were incon¬ 
siderable itt com[iari^on w^lth the widespread havoc caiiR^l in f^tlKr 
[jiirts of the Fro\ince. 

'I'be SCUT of the Kflchari rulers was onginally fixed in the ^Vssam 
V allevp and at the iK^inning of the thirteenth century^ they occupied 
Hifiio western portion of Sibs^ar and a large part of 

Nowgong nistrict. "J'heir enpiud was situated on the 
b.ank:s of the Hhan-sfrl at Dii^iaI'Ur ; and the ruirts still to be ^een show 
titat the lr>wn must once have been the seat of a king^ far in advanccp 
both in power and civilizationp of the simple tribEimcn of (he [jre^icnt 
tlay, [i] 1536 Hlm 3 pur was Jtacked by the Ahora king^ iis ruler 
]>cLsung kitledk and the [Tcoplu compelled to remove their capital to 
Maibang in the North Cdchir hills. Even here they were not nafcp and 
in 1706 Hudra Singh^ the most [Kiwerful of tive Ahrmi [^rlncesr dis¬ 
patched an army into the hilhp which sacked Mai bang and compelled 
the RijA to lake refuge in the plains of t’AchAn He was treacherously 
seued by the Jaintia kingp but wo:* rescued by the Aht^ms and reinstated 
nn the throne. From thU lime forward the K^chlSri pritici^s seem la 
have titled in the plains of CAcharp their cijurl being usually lcx:aicd at 
KhJbpurT but the Kupili valley in Nowgong District als^i remained 
Kjlch.lri Territory till \\ finally [xis,sctl int*! the iKis^^wion of the HHlish. 
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The (ipii (Htaiskin rtn which the British entered the IJistrict was in 
tv6j, when a Mr \’erelst marched front Chittagorg to Khasfjur to the 
.twisiante of ihf Manipur Rilji, but was prevented from going feather 
by the dilHc ill l ies of the eountri', 'I'he reigning famiJy were converted 
to Hinduism in i^tyo, and a few years later the last prince. Cobind 
Cband, was driven frrpm his throne by Marjit Singii of Manipur. Tins 
man had established himself on the throne rpf Manipur by the aid of the 
Htirmans, but when he cndeavourcti to assert Iris independence they 
drove him front the Stale into the Surmil Valley. 'Hie Uurnians then 
threatened to annes Ciltialr, but this the British tiovtrnment, which 
was in possess Uni of Sylhet, was unable to jiermit- I hey esjmused tlie 
cause of tile Kachiri Riji, ettpellcd the Burma ns, and handed back 
the I tistriel to Cobind Chand. On hi-s drailh without heirs in i Sjo, it 
lajised to the British (kivemmont under the terms of a treaty concluded 
iti l& 2 (u 

A large ppriion of the North CSchir hills harl, however, l»cn stiifd 
iieventeen years I’PcFore Ijy a man called Ktieha I’in, who had origirially 
lieen one of the Kajft's table servant';. He was enticed down into the 
plains and killed ; but his son Tula R,lm succeeded in holding his ow n 
agiiinst the various attacks made upon him, and in iSs9 Cobind Chand 
was indued by Mr. Scott, ilie Agent to the Covernor-Clenera! on ^e 
luprlh-easi frontier of Bengal, to recognize bis indeijcndcnce and assign 
him a !iepar«te fief This territory was subsequently resumed by the 
British Covemrnent in r854, in ctrasuiiuence of the misconduct and 
incapacity of Tula R-lm and his descendants. 

In r8;j a party of Sepoy niulineers made their way fmm Chittagong 
through 'I'ippeni anti Sylhet into Clchlr, They were routed and dis- 
|.it;rsed near Cakhipiir, and the fugitives who escaped into the jungle 
were hunted down and killed by Kflkis, The wtilhem frontier of the 
iJistrict WHS for long exposixl to the attat:ks of the CushaiSi who raidtid 
the talley in iftyy. i86q, jSjp. and rRijJ. In rSj! they attacked the 
garden of Alesandrapur, killed a planter and many of the coolies, ami 
carried off ihe planter's little daughter; in iKgi they raided Iknin- 
chaia and killed forty-two coolies. Trouble was also experienced in the 
north, and in i 38 o a raid was made By the Khonoma Nagis on the 
Balddlian garden, where the manager and some of his coolies were 
killed. Shortly afterwards a Kifchitri fanatic, twmctl Sambhudan, estiib- 
lishcd himself at Maibang and gave out that be possessed mimculous 
^H>wcrs, and that he had been sent to restore the RJcharl kingdom. 
He evaded the l>ci«ily-Commissioner, Major Boyd, who had jiroceeded 
to arrest him, and attacked and burnt thesubdivisiomil head-quarters at 
r.uiijong, killing three persons. He then returned to Malliang, where 
his fipllowcrs were disjwrsed by the p<plice, but in the w/A- Major Ikjyd 
rttcived a wound, which for want of proper treatment brought on 
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inartificiitiafi and caupied his UenUi. Sambhudan was fiuhse^ 

qucmly surrounded and sWU white cndeivf^iinng lo escape* lu 1S93 
sunic excitement aroused by the murder i>f the l-^uiropean manager 
of the BalAdhan gurdcni and in 1898 by the death nf Mr. \Vi 1 dt\ an 
engineer engaged on the oonslniction of the milwHiyp who was cut <h>wn 
by tw^o Pathln contractors. 

The Di.strici contains no archaeological remains of any importance, 
hut there are n few rtwik^'arvings at Maihang^ 
r 4 eh 5 r contatn.'i one town, SiiXEf4tt (|>qmlatfon, ^ the Djstrit‘E 
head-i^uarters, and 1,332 tillages, ^hc fwpulaiion at the last four 
enumerations was: 335,0^7. {1S81) 313.^5^, 

^ * (tSgi) 3^6,483. aivi (19Q1J ^55^593^ ^^he steady 

increase in largely due tn the iiniKirtation of garden coolies and to innni- 
graiion from the neighbnuiiiig lii:^tnrt of Sylhet, and in 1901 merer than 
a quarter nf the t^^tal |>n|nilat[on were natives of other Provinces. The 
District is dividcfl into three imbdivisions : Silcmaji and HAiLAKANiUt 
with head-quarters at the towns r>f those names uJ'd Ndmth Caciiar, 
with head-quarters at H^lf^ang. The following table gives pdJticulam 
of area, tow ns and villages, and propitiation according Ui the rensits 
iif r^oi :— 
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I’he majority of the |K>piilalion live in the centre of the plains uml in 
the i raiUlldlndt valley. The North CiSich^r hilU^ which are covered with 
forest and ban^tw-* higgle, have an indigenou4i populahon of only twelve 
persons per sqiiare mile, Hindus number 303,000, or per cenL of the 
population; Muhammadans, ijj^ooch or 29 per centri while most of 
the rest profess various fcirtii^t of Animism. Rather more than haif the 
population speak Bengal^ 3l per cent. Hindi and Huidusllni, 10 pi:r 
cent. AtanipufT^ and 4 per cent. Dimasa or hill Klclvirt. 

'fhe HJiuiu papulation is chieBy E-ompiised of low casttiS^ who have 
migrated from Sylhet or Ivave come up to work on tea gardens, I'hose 
most strongly represented are the Domd^atnis (41^000), Nam;isQdfa^ 
or Chand^ls (13,500), Bauris (r3,5M), Chamfirs {11,900), and Bhui)1ts 
There are also 18^700 Mantpiirf:? who profess the Hindu 
religion. Among aborigtival triljcs, the Kachflris number i 3^900, ihr 
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Kuk\> LLTid ihc X^gis 6,600. Only 317 Hiieiiilx^rs trf' Uiiro|hfjn 

rae« wore cnunicnitod in the Disirici m ujoi. H'hc lonxir owtirA havvj 
us it rule, ubandonod their iradiLionui occupatiorts and taken lu iigri- 
eulture, which is the ineatis oriivelihtMKl 'jf ^5 per cent, of the people. 

About the middle of the last century a brunch of the ^Velsli Presby- 
teriart MtssEon was started at Sikhar^ '1 wettiy years later the work was 
Libandoncd^ and not resumed tEll In 19QJ there were four 

inembeTs of ibis mission residing in the towm but the toial number uf 
notice Chrisiiafi^ in the District was only 6B3, 

'J’be soil of the plains consists of clay and sand In varying prupurtions, 
and its fertility depend^i upon the suitability of the mixture of these two 
ingredients, and, stili more largely, ut«n the water- 
supply. The banks of the rivers are higher than the 
suEToundiiyg countT)% and the level gradually falls away from them and 
rises iigHtn JUi it approaches the hills. In the centre of these sluillow 
troughs the ground sometimes Umi low for cultivation, producing 
nothing but reeds and grasps jungle j but as the rivers, when they over¬ 
flow, depiksit siilt, the general tendency is for the level of the District to 
be raised, in the North CfiehAr hills migrutory or jA^m culiimiou k 
the rule- The jungle growing on the hi Upside k cut down and burned, 
anti the seeds of hill rice and other cn>ps are sown among the ashes. Afset 
the second or third yeur the clearing is abandoned, as weeds theii 
become iroubleisomej and further cropping would be liable to defilroy 
the roots of tAm (SainrAarmn and bamboo, on the growth 

of which the wil largely depends for its rerertili^alicin. famine h 
unknown* 

The following table shows the distribution of the urea under i(s 
principal beads in 1903-4 in that jxjrtioit of the plains which has been 
cadastrally surveyed 
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The !itai)le food'crit|) is rite, which in iijOJ-4 fovered 3i6 !ii|Uiirtr 
miles, or 66 per ccnl. of the crQtJped area. There are two principal 
varieties: summer rite, or Jw, which is sown on high land and reoijfd 
about the end of June; end winter rice, which Ls harvested about 
JJceembeT- \''inteT rice consists, aaiiin, of the transplanted v.wiciy 
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kiiH^Ti as jtu/y and tirnttfi HFr lunj^rice Mmn briMilosK dh ihc 
loiter levels. I'he jjreatcr |Jiiri df the tuUil rice axai is under stti/. 
Pulse, sugar -cane, niii<iiljird, and Itruvce^l arc al-^wa growTi, 3 nil in cumpari- 
son with rire ane! tea osti-ur erdps arc df erjmpiinitivcly snial! iiiiportancc> 
"J^ca r'^Jniea next in imiMsrtance lo rice as regards the area under cid- 
tiration (93 sejuare miles), but the value of the manuractured prdduei 
exceeds that r>f the whole of the rice crop of the Dbirkt 'rhe plant 
WM dl^DV'cred growing wild in Cflchlir in 1^55^ and the first grant of 
land ftff a tea garden was made in the following year. Retkleas specu¬ 
lation in the pRinioiSoii of lea cotii^njes led to severe depressKtonT 
which reached la crLsis alpoui (863, when the industry was placed upon 
a firmer Ijasis. The pUteaus; at the fool of the Barajj range were found 
to be well adopted for the cullivijition of the plant r They rise from 
20 to 300 feeL above die level of the plain t and though the sides art 
often steep, the top h gcuendly flat, and has a layer r>f escelltnl soil 
from 5 to 8 feet deepr South of the Bar^k, gardens were opened out 
oil the numerous round-topped bilU known a-n a fat j but though at first 
the soil was little inferior t-o that of the plateau^ it suffered sevwrty from 
erosion during Ehc tains. In 1875 experiment wa* tried of planting 
bushes on wcil-drained marsh land, and it was found that under these 
conditions the plant gavv a large yield, though the tea was of inferior 
qualityn There were, tn njoa, 164 tea gardens with an imt-tum of 
3i|prK>,e»o lb. of niantifiictured tea, which gave employment to 
I4C> Europeans and 63,500 natives, the biter of whom had been for the 
nitFst pari recruited from other parts of India. The principal lea com- 
IKlnies are llic r^htpur^ with Its cenlre at iJewan, r8 milc^i cast of 
i^ilchar; the Scott pur, centre at Pollarbund, r r miles east of Sikhar ; and 
the Bengal Tea Company in HaiUkiruli, with its centre at .^inlkhal. 

Since the District came under BritiiHh rule, it hais witnessed an 
enrormo-us evLtcnsion of culEivaiiorif and the area under ordinary crops at 
the list settlement is ticlieved to have licen more than ten limex that in 
1S30, IJitIc or no attem|yt has, however, been made to improve the 
E'onditiou of agriculture or to introduce new staples. The cultivalors 
afe pTDS{Krous and conleolcd wElh the enisling order of ihingii:, and the 
heavy min Fall renders artifiefal irrigation unnecessary. 

J hi; brtHjd (if oaiilc ts poor^ und buffaloes^ which arc of a sturdier 
stockf arc largely used as plough animahi. Sheep are imported from 
other parts of India, as they do not thrive in the damp4:limate of Ochlr* 
T he rcscTvetl foreshs of C^chir covered in 1903 -4 an area of 807 
stiuare miles. With the eKccption of the Langting .^fup^ Reserve (area 
Forestf ^ square ruilcs), they arc all situated near the 
southern and custem borders E>f the District. These 
forests huVi; never been thoroughly examined ; it is doubtful whether ihe 
whole of the area reserved includes valuable timber, and as the popu- 
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lation begins Ut fincsw u|*ori ihc it h prtjlmblt; lhat iht! pr^x:usi> i*t 
cti^lor^Ulion^ whiih alrtsidy bcal will be extended. Tlic 

valuiiblc t rees arc /trrM/ot aj At^r{/M^rs/ri?fmta Mti fftr^r 

{A/fSJ^a cMjm i/fr/ikur/^ut CAiffi/ask£i)f ruia ^/VffrAW’ 

^Pfftart and (O'ww^TWflwww 

I but the bulk of the trade is in {Sf^tvtMi ffltifit) 
arid 01 her soft wtMjds which are used for lea l)Os;e$. In addition to the 
Reserves, there is a large arei In ihe Xorih CScIrSLr hills from which 
limber can be removed free of eliarge by Government ielJatn-s for iheir 
own use* or cxtmcied for sale on (^)aymenL of ri>yaUy* t he oiii-tum of 
the^te ' ujiclassc<i " slate foresis has of lale cssce^ded ihat froiii the 
Reserves. Rubber is obtainetl from r/rrfJ'jVtf, but in ret cnt years 

only a small amount has been collected. The timber nienhwnls art- 
usually Muhammadans, who employ Ktikis and lS 5 gas to fell the trees. 
'I’he logs are dmggetl by dejjhants to ihc Baiflk or its itibutarieSp ;uid 
pay duty ai Sortai, Silchar, ^iy^&ltck, or Maiijuri. 

iVo mincii or mitier^ik of any ^-alue are known to exist in Clcltfir* 
Discoveries of cortl have frequenily l>een rcfiortcd, but on examh'biliiin 
ihe ilcjjosits have invariably tymird oul lo be nnthraeiic or lignilCt 
worth working. Petroleum has al,s« been discovered near Badaniur 
and Ntasimpurp buE not utilized. I'he local demand for insdi was 
f[>rmerly met from sail welts but a ehea|>ef and belter supply is now 
obtained through Lakutta- 

Aparl from tea, there are few maraufacturcs hi Clclilr, but iw^o mw- 
mills give employmcnl to 153 hands. "Hie htanipurts wijave cottrm 
clolks and mowiuito curtains, and manufacture hmss 
vessels. Diias and axe^ are fotged by blacksmiths 
from Sylhet, and a certain amount of rough pottery 
h made* but not enough to satisfy the local demand, 'tlie women of the 
cullii^ting classes seldom weave even the cloths required for home 
consunqition^ and KurfijM™ picce-g<Mjdii arc,^ in consequence, in great 
demands 

Cachar evports very little ujccept tea, which in 1904 was valued at 
about 94 liikhs, and forest produce, such as limber and Iwmboos, for 
which there is u constdertihle demand in Sylhet, ^fhe princi|wl articles 
of imj^wrt art rici^ which is required for the large cooly |3optilation, flour, 
bctel-nutiip salt, sugat, cotton picCL'-goQd.s kerosene oil, coal, and 
iron and slet-L In 1903-4 nearly half the trade of the rHsirici 
carried by rail. 1 he bulk of the trade is with Calcutta, SlanSpur 
exports to Cach.lT timber, rubber, other forest pnvduce, and Indian 
piece-goodSp and till recenily supplied tea-seed. It receives in return 
European piircc-goods and cotton twisty dried tssh,and bclcl-nuts* SiL- 
CHAK, the heijui-quanens of the Dbtrict, is the chief busmcis centre. 
Other markets of some importance are those at Lakhipur. Sonaimukh 
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Siy^ltck^ ^nd IJitrkhalA i tlie immL^ruu-H loi ^:irc]t."n?i lend tu increavSe 
irudc ceiitrti, as uu eiJt^:h luigc esiiite therii is a lucul niJirktrt^ icj which 
the viH&gcrs fracii ihe neighboufbKid hrmg ihcirsuq^Eubi produels. 'i1io 
nalivcii ^ CSehilr have Itlllt; Eiplitude for comnierccj and the pTini:i|u! 
EnoFchanEsaTid shopfceciKTs are natives uf Ratlput^m, Sylhet, and Bengal. 

I^riortu the eomtfyctLon of the Assam-Hcug^il Railway, cnmmunica- 
liuti with the outside world was dh^krult, as in iKe dry the Hailk 

is navigable only by vessels dniwing less than 3 feet of water, and ihe 
journey to t'akutta from Silchar took nearly five days. The eomptetion 
of the railway bom Badarpur to liiilchiir in reduced the tiEiie to 
ihitty-threc hours. Badarjmr, wlikb is on the Sylbet boundiiry, is the 
junction, from which the lint turivs north, and after crossing the Baittk 
by j large bridge winds through the North L'ichEr hills into the Assam 
V'alky. 

In 1943-4 there were outside the ti»wn of Silcliar one mile of nietiilled 
and roo miles of uninelaJ]^ road, ntaintaintd by the Bublic IS'cirks 
depiirtntcrnt. and 6 mites of metalled and 346 miles of untnetalled road 
kept up by the local iMiaids, besides 334 nules of bridle-petth. The 
piincipal lines of communiouion are tive SylhctAlani|jisr road, w hich 
|hiis$es through the District from Badarpur to Jirigh^t ; the Dhayarband 
road from Hiklyir to Aijal in the Lushii Hills; the Natwanpur ruad^ 
which runs along the n<irtb of die I list net to the Sylhet tMiundary ; and 
the road from Saichk^pnt, 10 miles west of Silchar, up the valli^y of the 
DlvalcSkWari through Hail.ikarvdi to Kuktcharl. During the rains these 
roads are inoipable of uarryiug ht^vy ttaffit% and tea Is usual ty conveyed 
down llie vaHous rivers with w^hk'h the Distnci Is iniLT&ccted, and 
sibipped by steamer to CalcuiEa, The extreme rapidity wdth which the 
rivers rise after rain renders the conslruclian of |>erniarkent bridges over 
the larger streaniij a mailer of some dithcully arid of great expense^ 
Fernes are in consequence Lrge^y usedj and there rtiore ihan 100 
wilhin ihe Districu In the trold .staNorr, when the rivers fall ihey arc 
often s|.uinned by tem[Kintry liurubt^ bridges. 

'Ihe diteamer service of the Dislrkl is |>rovided by the India tieneral 
^tcani Navigution Company and the Rivers Steam Navfgaiii^n Conqiainy. 
Shallow-draught steamers ply on the Hanlk in the cold sconotih I luring 
Uk^ rainy season there is a regular service of large steiinieni bLEw‘CE;n 
Silchar and CalcultiE ; and feeder-steamers go up the Bar&k to l^khlpur^ 
Up the Madhuri to CharKlIgh^t tea estate, up the Ghilgra to the Hattia 
rocks, and up the Kfit^kh^l to KUkichard. 

For adniinL>tmuive puqjoses the District is divided into tluee sub- 
divisions : SiLCHAK, Hailakanoi, and NoktH C'ACKAk. SlichEir U In 
' t !■ charge of the Depuiy-Conimissiuiier^ w'bo u:!pually 

raudn^ has three Subordinate Magistrates and a Sul^ 
Deputy-Collector as his immediate assistants^ A member of the Assam 
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C'uTiiinissioii !!> usmilly posted in the HaiUlkandi subdivislpii, and is 
assisted by a SuthDepitt)-Collector, who exercises oisgisteriil jmwers. 
llie Xorth Cachilr htlls are in chaTi'e of a European pttlice officar. 'i'he 
sujierior slalT of the District includes a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is invested with the spcctid powers orm- 
tained in sections 30 and 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and Is 
authorirod to impose sentences of seven year;' rijjoTious imprisonment. 
The Judye of Sylhel dischai]ges the functions of a District and Sessions 
fudge in the plains of Cichir, the DeputyCommUaioner acts ns Suhn 
■fudge, and one or mrjre of the assistant magistnUea exercise the powem 
Muitrifs, ‘lire High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate authority ; 
hut in the Nortli CSchar hills its juri.'idiction extends only to Europeaiw 
charged with criminal ofFeuce^ md the Deputy-Commissioner cnercises 
the iiowem of a District and ScKtons Judge, appeals lying to the Chief 
Commissioner, 'I’he system of administration in this subdivision is 
specially adapted to the needs of a primitive people, and the village 
li,madmen are allowed to disp.se of most civil disputes and all petty 


criminal cases. -1, t 

[n the time of the KactiAri Rajas settlement was made, not wnh the 

individuiil, hut with a corpomte Wy. The smallest umt reci^niMd by 
the State was the Mti, u collecllun of men often bound together by no 
ties of race, co-sle, or religion, who held a piece of land m common. 
These kAfls were grouiicd in larger bodies, which were styled the rvj, 
liadi individual was jointly and severally responsible for the rCTcniK 
assessed on the khfl, and similarly each Me/ was responsible for the 
paynients of the mj. The earliest rales inentioned am a hc,goat, a pair 
of fowls, a duck, and tw'O cooo-nuLs from each holding, irrespective of 
its size. Subsequently, the rale was fixed at about an^ an acre, 
and in the time of Kartik Chotid raised to lO aunos. Gobmd Chand. 
the last Rati, is said to have sometimes obtained twice this sum. In 
addition to these money payments, the villagers were «>>li^^t» supply 
labour for the Riji’a works, and trade was hampered by high customs 

duties, market fees, and monopolies. u - - 1_ 

The first r«!uUr settlement of CadiJlr, after it came under Bribsh 
udminislration, was made in 1835^9. f«r a term of five years, the initial 

revenue being Rs- w'hich 
fifteen years, which wa.s followed by ilw settlement of 1859. *n'ch 

expired in t 379 . The initial revenue at these two settlements w^ 
Rs. 43,000 and Rs. 91,000. The rates in 1 S59 varied from > 1 ^n« to 
e aniuis per acre- On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh settlement 
mode for fifteen years. The rates varied from Ri^ i~i t to 1 1 anims 
per acre ofhomcitead or cultivated land, excluding Wd held for lea- 
Wasie was ossesstd at 3 annas per acre, and the initial revenue wa.'. 
Rs. z.ja.ooo. The current settbment was made m 19^0 for a penod of 
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fifteen ytiLty. riw inetliod of elsisaificuUnn adoptcil is mure discHmi^ 
iiaiing than that emploj'cd on previous tKrcas^tnis, and diaiinctiom are 
clmwn between good and bad land in the same sillage, I he rates on 
culliA-alion vary froni R-s. a-7 to la annas per acre, land Is 

a.s5e$5ed at from 6103 annas and tea at a imifiiirm rale of Rs* 2 --1 per 
nuio- It believed on general grounds that tlie Land conld pay 
double the previous rates of revenue witbont difficuliyp but it H'as deter¬ 
mined to liintl the enhancement to 50 per ctnt^+ and the actual cnhancc- 
meni amounted in nnij'47 percent, abcjve the previous revenue demand. 
'Hie fidds were divided into different classes and the revenue adjusted 
tn pro|MJrtion to their value. In all villages in which the total increase 
amounted to 33 per cent, or upward^ ic will be tcuched by progressive 
instalments spread over from twelve to eight years. The initial rei^enue 
was Rs- 4^01,000. The system of joint luaseiiit which wo-s well suited to 
the time when the greater port of the J>it<trici was coverwl with jungle, 
was ftntnd to be Only a source of inconvenience when the land was 
Lteared and cultivated. At the last settlement these joint eslatcsi were 
broken upp and separate leaisei kerned to each individual for the land to 
which he was entitled. Ilie average assessment per acre of homestCcid 
nr garden knd is Rs. 2-1^ of rice land Rs- i™rij and £jf 'dry-crop ' Fand 
Ks, 1-3. The total revenue and land revenue of the IljAtnctp in thoU' 
Hands of ril|iec^, is shown in ihe table below :— 


1 

iVAci^i. 1 

1 Tl«W ■- 

£9n>-l. 

sVi>J -4 

lavltl njvriiup 

1 TdUt rcvEnii^ 

S,oa^ 

7^4 

i 4 ^ 

10,6^ 

; 11,71 


* WrttMvf €l foM maptt. 


.\ sp^ial feature of the QLch 5 r revenue admitlislrution has been tlie 
grant of land on favourable term^i not only for the growth of icAj but 
also for the cultivation of the ordinary staples of the Province- Under 
the former rules leases wtjrc issued for twenty to thirty w ith 1 

revenue-free period and low but progitssive rates of revenuCt which 
did ivot^ aaa rtile^ exceed t 2 annas per aero, 'fhe existing rules^ which 
arc modelled on those in force in other parts of .\ssam, do not offer 
any concessionbi to the I'iltagcr who w^ishes to bring waste land under 
ordinary culttvaiiou^ but 2 revenue-ftee ped^^ and low rates have been 
allowed to settlers in the areas disforested in the south of the District- 
The locaJ of the Sikhar nnd Haildkandi subdivistons are 

managed by board-s who exercise the functions usiually assigned to them 
Lo Assam. The presence of a strong European element on the boards 
adds much to their edkitmey^ and the Deputy-Commissioner or the 
^uhdivisional Officer actn as chairman and executive agent. 'J’he total 
expcTKiiturc in 1^3-4 was about Rs. t^iypooojlhc greater part of which 
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fiticl out un pubEic ivurkH and t^d1Jcut^Q^^. "I'he cihitrf sources 
Incfinic ufc locul mitHy tolls on fcrriesH Mtd a subsliindal grunt fntin 
PrDviiici;il revenues. Sii^HAk i-s the only niutiicitial town. 

For thu E>reVenlioo anil detection of ftitnOt CAchar h diviiied int<i 
sevtn investigating cenlrtJSh I’hc police force in 1904 consi-stcd of 

olliiier?; and 145 nicn, with 663 cAa^Jhidars or village watchmen. A 
detachmeitt of the l^khimpur niilEtary police iMttalion is sEattoned at 
Si]char+ 'llie UbUrlct jail at SiliihM' Iul^ accomniodation for S4 pris^Tfiers. 

Education has ntiuJc nioh; progrc-sis m the C^chSr pkinsthan in other 
|iarti of the Province, I’he number of pupils under instruction in 
iSgo 1, 1900 and 1903-4 was 3 ,o 3 S> St = |7j 7^9O0^ iind 

8,090 respectively^ That the dei^elopment of education has been satis¬ 
factory i^ alsiicviiletiL firtim the fact that the number of pupth at schE)o| 
in 1903-4 wm mom timil three times that of the number twenty-ntne 
years before. At the Censinp of 1901T 5 I>cr wit. cjf the population in 
the plains (9-1 males and o-4.fentales} W'Cm returned as literate. Only 
a proportion the natives of the North Ochitr hills know hpw 
Eo read and wHiiUp and ihe percentage of literacy in the plains is reduced 
hy the laige number of ignorant coolies brought up to ihc lea gutdems. 
There were J45 primaryp 6 sccondafy^ and 2 special schools in the 
District in 1903-4. llie number of female M:holar5 was 298, 'Yh^ 
enormous majority of the boyii under instruction and all the girls am m 
the primary stage. Of the mak jiopnlalion of sclKKil-gobg age 19 per 
cent, and of the female population of the sa me age less than one per cent, 
were under primary^ instruction, 'fhc total expcnditum on educatiem 
was Rs. djjQoOt of which Rs. 13+000 was deri^'^ed from feetk About 43 
per cent, of the direct expenditure was devoted to pHnrinry schools. 

(I!ltchjr contains 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with jiceotnitw>daiion 
for 45 in' Clients. In 1904 the number of ca$e^ treated was 58^009, of 
whom 500 were bi'patients, and ijjoo operations were performed, "I’hc 
expenditure was Rs. 14^0003 the greater part of which was met from 
Local funtL^ 

Vaccinaiion is compulsory only in Stichar municipality. A staff of 
v'aocinaiors is employed for work in the District ; but in thU mspect 
Csrhir is very backwaTd, only 19 j>er i^ooo hainng been protected in 
1903-4, as compared with 44 per 1,000 for the province a.s a whole. 

[Sir W. \\\ Hunter, A A^ts^rrij voL ii {1879I: 

S. C- Hanarji, JCrJ^rf (1901);; U. C, Allen, 

(1906)^] 

Cftchar* Nortb.-^A -subdivision of OchJir HbiErict, As^m. lying 
between 24* 58^ and 25^^ 50^ and 93° 32^ and 93*^ ^9 with an area 
of t,7d 6 square miles. The subdivision is a section of the range which 
di%^des die Humiil VaJky from that of the Brahmaputra, It was through 
these hilb that ihc KicliiSri kings moved from Dimapur, ihclr capitial in 
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ihij Dhansiri vailey, to the plains of C^ch^r^. and for many years iheir 
(apitat was al Mmbahg, in North Ochar. oti the northern side of the 
Bamil t^nge. Early in the nineiocnth centiiry Tula Rim Sertls^tii a 
^Aa/rast in the employ tjf the Kachiri kijS, succeeded in establishing 
hiinsdf here; and till 1854 he and his sons were rectignbed by the 
Bri[Uh Govemmenl as feudator)' chiefs of ihe desolate tract of jangle 
lying between the Mahur river on the south &nd the Jiimuna nver m 
Nowgong District on the nnr[h+ The whole of the subdivision con^isiii 
of mountasnous country^ the hills taking the form of serrated ndges, 
w hose sides in their natural condition are i.lothcd w ith dense evergreen 
forest, Shifting culliv'ation is |)ractLsed^ according to which the land, 
iifier being twice cropijcd. is allowed to lie fallow for seven or eight years, 
wlien it bct^cimes covXTcd with a dense grow tK of recd^ and bumboo 
jangle. The iKjpulaiSon is extremely aprse, and excluding the persijns 
enumerated by the railway authorities, there were in njoi ordy 13 
per^ns per square mile, tn 1891 the |Xipulalion wilv 
1^01 it had risen to 40,811; but almost the whole of this increase was 
due to the presence of a large number of persons engaged on the con- 
jiinjction of the railway, who ha^-e since left the District, 1 he Assam- 
Henga! Railway mm through the subdiiision^ connecting the Brabnia- 
pulra VaJley with the sea at Chittagong- Its comtruction was a work of 
great difficulty and expense, owing to the fact that the hills iire largely 
composed <if shale, while the country is covered with junglcj destitute of 
supplies, and very unhealthy for people wtH-klng under such conditions 
as the railway employes. The subdisiscon is adruinSstercd by a police 
cjtlicer exercising magisterial powers with head’quarters at ilaFi-^AiSo, and 
contains 254 House tax is assessed in lieu of land revenue. 

The assessment under this head in i9k? 3^4 amounted to Rs, 6,600. The 
rainfall is much lighter than in the Cichar plains, the high wall of the 
Barail acting as a barrier to the monsoon clouds. At Hlflang the 
average fall is only 77 inches, and at Maibang farther north 55 inch^. 

Calcutta Capital of the Indian Empire and the official 

residence of the %"iccnjy and Govemot-Gencral, situated in 22 34 

and 88" 21^ E,, on the east or left hank of the 

Description. Hcxjghly rivers within the Twenty-four I^arganas Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, The city lies about 86 miles from the sea, and is only 18 to 

feet above mean sea-level. Stretching northward for 6 miles along 
she river bank, and tumnded on the east by the Circular Canal and 
Salt I^kes, it covers at the present day an area of 20,547 acres, of which 
only 1,79? arc rural, and t,i 13 acres form the MaidSn, CalcuiLa is so 
called after a village which formerly occupied the site of the modem 
Bow RajJiT i the name is supposed by some to be connected w'lih the 
worship of the goddess K8lk 

'rhe city is bounded on all sides by suburban municipalities^ which 
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hiivG been excluded horn C’silcutta Tnr jmrposies of (tnmicipal adminislnl- 
dcin. Ct>fiSiPORf>CKi'i‘i'UR on the norihp Makiktai^ on the i^st, and 
GaudetJ Rhach on the jHjtilh-west, as ^ull as Howrah on the west 
bfimh of the Hoorghly river, arc industrial suburbs, which form an inlegntl 
|Ktrt of the life of the metropolis. If these be inchidedi Calcutta has a 
[Kipulation of 1 j1o6>7jSt which is greater than that of any European diy 
except Ix}ndon, Constantinople* Paris, and Berlin, and of any city in 
America except N'ew Vork, Chicaeo, and Bhikdelphia, Excluding 
CJhina, the population of whose cities is uncertain, the only dty in Asia 
with more inliabitants than Calcutta la Totio; and next to Tendon, it 
is the most ptJpulous city in the British Empire, The present article is, 
howuver„ confined to the municipal town of Calcutia as defined in 
Bengal Act HI of 1899, Fort William, and the water area, the population 
of which {1901) is 808,969, nrtd ru^ipectivcly. 

The importance of Calcutta Ues in its positiori as the capital of the 
cin|3ire and as a seaport situated on a navigable rii^t and connected by 
converging lines of rikilway, rivers, navigable canalis, and roads with the 
rich v-aJleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, whose produce it exports 
oversea, while it sjupplics their dense |>opulation with the products and 
manufiictuTes of other countries. 

In the centre of the town stands Fort W illbm. surrounded by the 
noble expanse of [lafk known the Maidln. North of this are the 
shops and business houses of the Kurop<!ans„ whose residential quarter 
bounds it on the east, 'fo the south and south-east he the European 
suburbs of Ballvousge and Alipohi; which laBtr contains the 
restdcnce of the Lieutenartl-Govcmor of Ben^^h Surrounding the 
European quarter on nil sides is the native town. Immediately north 
of the European commercial quarter h Burra Earar, the chief centre t 
native business; the buildings are mainly one-storcyed masonry’ shops, 
and it ia only here and In the adjoining quarter^ of Jorablgiln and Bow 
Ba2ar that brick buildings am more numerous than tiled huts, llirce- 
fifths of the wh^le population live in the latter, whkh liave mud or 
wattle walls and are known aA houses. The native town is 

traversed by three main roods from north to aoutht and by five w 
six fiiads from cast to west, but w ith these exceptions it is extremely^ ill 
arranged, I’he lanes are narrow, tortuoU-s aud badly lit; the dwdhngs 
are overcrowded and Snsanitary ; and the overwhelming proportiom of 
one-storeyed houses gives thia ix>riion of the town a peculiarly stiuahd 
appearance which belies the prou<l title of a ^eity of places which 

Calcutta claims, , i- . 

Thti city of Calcutia includes the inat undtf the control of the mum 
cipal cor|»nition,or Calcutta proper, together nith Fott 'ViHwm and the 
Maiditn (1,183 which are under the military authoniitB, an 4 (he 

waltf area, or port and caimb, with an area of 7*3 *o attes. € ak-uBa 
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proper is divided inK* the ‘^Old Tiiwis ’ jind the ' Atlcted Area-" 

The fcffmcrfc which ecB^ers acrtfs^ is divided into eighteen 

and In sitimted between the f^wer CircuJar Road and the Hooghly Hver* 
This is the tnicl within the old M.'nUlha Pitchy corresponding with the 
original civil jurisdiclion o^ t he S^ai Diwani Adillat. *Vht * Added 
Area' lies south and east of the Old Tmwnf and is separated from it by 
the t.lircular Rond ; it contains acres, distributed over eleven 

WiiiTflSu It was e^tcladcd fnim the Suburban manitiji^Hty and added m 
Calcutta hy Bengal Act II of cS3S+ 

TTie soil oil which Calcutta is built has been formed at a crpnijiara- 
lively m::eni date by the alluvial deposits of the fiangctic delta, and 
excarations made for tanks and foundations disclose alternate layers of 
sand and clay. A bore-hole sunk In Fort U'illtam in 1840 revealed a.n 
anirient laud surface at a depth of ^3 3 feet, 

'Hie climate is hot and moist. 'FNc mesn tenr^icrature averages 79**^ 
the mean majciniuTn being 102^ in May and the ttiean minimum 48° in 
JaniiaTy\ The average temperature in the hot season is £5*, in the rains 
and in the cold iieasori 73*^ Humidity av-cnigcis 78 fser cenl. of 
saturation, ranging from 69 per cent in March 10S9 ikt tens, in August, 
llic annual rainfall averages 6d inches^ and the average number f»r 
rainy daj's in the year \h 118- 

Ai the beginning and close of the rainy season Caknitta is frequently 
visitct:! by cydones^ the most di^istrous having occurred in 17:57, t84a+ 
1864, and 1867. In 1737 the steeple of St. Anne^s Church fell to the 
ground, many houses weft blown down^ and all but one of the ships in 
the river were driven ashore. In the cyclone of 1864 as niany as 49 
persons were killed and 16 injured; several brick houses were ileslroycd 
or damaged, and only 25 of the 195 vessels in the pr^i escaped ivith*iut 
LojuTy* 

Thu earthquake of June 13, 1897, was severely fell in Calcutta; the 
siccpk of the Cathedral was destroyed and 1,300 houses w'ere injured. 

('alcuiia h mentioned id a poem of [495 tis a village on the hank of 
the Hooghly. M'hen the Portuguese began to frequent the river about 
*530, SatoaoNj not far from Hooghly on the old 
Sariiswatt river, was the great en>|Kirium of trade. 
Owing to the shallowness of the upper reaches of the river, however, 
shipf used to iUichoF at Garden Reach, and their goods were sent up ti> 
Satgaon in srnoil boats; a market thus sprang up at Beinr, near 
Sibpur, i*n the west bank of thu Hocghly, which the Ikirtuguese made 
their headquarters. In the sixteenth century the Sardswait began to silt 
up, and Sfltgann was abandoned- Most of its inhabitants went ti» the 
Kvwii of Hooghly, but about the middle of the century four families of 
Bysakhs and one of Seths founded the village of Gobiudpur an the site 
nf the rarMlem Fort VV'illtam. Shortly after this the Poriugue^iC nvi-vetl 
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lo Itfwiiilily. cl«i«Tlin(j Bttor, and ihe tnidtf oi' iho Inner plutc was 
gradually tnuisferrtd lo Sfltinuti (‘oohdii mart') in ihe north of nwdem 
Calcutta. Job rbamock of the English East India Company catno to 
this place in t666, after his sltitmish with the Mughals at Hotighly, and 
formulated certain dcmatnUi on the Maw 5 b. These were rejected by the 
Latter, who ordered his subordinates to drive the English out of the 
country. ChamrKrk retaliated by destroying the salt-houses and forts at 
I’ana or Carden Reach and seizing HijiW, He was sSwrlly afit-rwards 
superseded by Captain Heath, who came out from England with 
i nsiruciions to occupy Chittagong, J he itteni pt on this place failed, ; but 
on August Z4, i6go, the English returned to SQtilnuii under Chamocic, 
at the irvitatioT! of ihe Saw.lb, and laid the foundation of modem 
Calcutta, 

Scvcnii rcusons led lo iKc seSctiion ul ihis^ sls the hwul-qijnrttris 
of UriiLsb trade in tVengal. The Hooghly river tapped the rich trade of 
the Ganges miley, iUtd Calcutta was situated at the highest point at 
whir‘h the river was navigable for sea-going vessels j it was moreover 
protected agailwt attack by the river on the west and by momsses on the 
east, and it could be defcnited by the guns of the shipping. 

In 16^,6 the rebellion of Suhha Singh, a Rurdwan a.sfiuitied 

forniidable dimensions, and the English applied to the Kawab for per 
mission to fortify their settlement. I'his was grautrtl; and a fort wew tfav 
siructed on a site eslending From the modem Fairiie Place on the north 
to Koila Ghilt Street ou the south, the river forming the western imd 
what is now Dalhousie a<iuure the eastern boundary. It wus crwupletvd 
in tjoj. Four years previously the three villages of Caltut^ Suii 
nuti, andOobindpur had been purchased from tliegovernorof Htx^hly- 

'[■he town grew mpidly ; withlu a short time a wharf, a good bospUal, 
a church, and barraclts were erected; and m 1707 iN E^t India 
Company declared it a separate Presidency accountable ^ly lo tt^ 
Hlrcc^rs in I/>ndoiv I'he new settlement was perpetually l^rai*s^-d 
by the Muhammadan govemont of Hervgal: and in 1 j 17 the Counal 
sent an embassy to iJclhi to procure the recognition of their nghis 
iu the country and permi-ssion to purtha.'^ proimrty <m 
the Hooghly. ITie emperor grunted the pcrmi.ssion sought for, but it 
was toTgrL estent rendered nugatory by the delerrmned oppc-siimn 

’'^In'iMrSie inhabitants commenced to dig an cntretmhmeul round 

their seiement as a defence against the Maratl^s ‘h^ D reh 
raiding Benmil. Ibis entrimchment. known as tbcMaritha Ditch, 
follow^ the wurse of the modem Circular Road, but it never^rm 
pleled along the southern boundary. The scare «u.sed by the M^.lU 
iuvusiort and the grx>wing trade of the Company bmught a jnlluv 
of new settlers Tnd In 175^ Holwell ndtubted the population at 
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ihis ttioi pnihaUS)' nn ovt.T*e?itiriialc, as the nunilx-r of 
huyses was sliU less tluni Tht onf^inal settlenictst round ttifi: 

Furl was protected by palisades; but the Compan/s senTWts lived in 
the qimrter now bounded by Qmnitig Street on the north, Hastings 
Street m the stJUth, Mission Row on the mt, and itie river on the west. 
Within this artsi there were in 17531 exclusive of the Fort and its ware¬ 
houses, no less than 230 utasonr^' structures^ and the native portion of 
the town contained about the same number. 

I'he chief event in the early history of Calcutta is Its capture in 1756 
by Sirij ud-dauLip Kaw^b of Bengal. The native troops deserted and 
the Europeans were driven into the fort, wl\ich was pratUcally indefen- 
siblct aa its gunu were masked by the surrounding buildings. The 
Covemor and many of the officials made their escape to thi; ships, 
which thereupon dropped down the river, and the garrison* under the 
command of Uolwell, were driven to surrender. They w'cre forced* to 
the number of 14^, into a small iroom, measuring only i 3 by t 4 leet* 
which is known in history as the Black Hole. Here they were left for 
the night. U was June 30; the Heat was intense, and the two small 
grated window^i were quite insufficient to give asr to the closely packed 
crowd, who endured terrible s-uHcring^^h 'Vhen the morning came and 
the door was openedp only twcnty’threc were found alivCr 

'rhe town was rccapnired by Clive and Admiral Watson early in 
1757 ; and after the battle of Plassey, Mh J alar gave the English the 
MiifUjHJJrt of the Twcnty-four I^arganas* as well as a free gift of the 
town and some of the adjacent villages. Heavy com.pensatJon was 
paid to the merchants and the Company's senants arid adherents for 
their lossesj and permission was granted to eniablish a minl^ From 
this date ihe town has enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity- IVith ^lort of 
the compensation money rooeivod from the Nawlb, Gobi rwl pur was 
cleared of its inhabitants aiKl the foundations of the present fort were 
laid. It was not finished liU iHii is said to ha%'c cost two millions 
sterling* half a million of which wa-s spent on works to protect the west 
futje from the erosion of the river. The dearing of the jungle round 
the fort led to the formation of the Maid.lru In 1766 the Oetseral 
Hospital was removed to its present site, and at thb period the 
European t^uartcr began to extend itouthw^ds along Chowringhcev 
In 1773, by an Act of Pari lament, the tlovenior and Council of Bengal 
were invested with control oi^er the other Indian pcpssesi^ions of the 
Company, and toon afterwards Warren Ha.stings removed the treasury 
from Mur^jbidilbdd 10 Gikutta, 

The history of municipal administration in Calcutta dan^ from i J27, 
when the first corporation came into existence- It consisted of a mayor 
and nine aldermen, and iti duties w'ere to collect ground rcnu and 
town dues and to nsake the necessary' repairs to fci^wls and drains. 
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TKe atiiounl thus s]x.‘ri was, however, insignificant. An cfTort was 
made, about i J 57 , to oTganijce a municipal fund by levying a house tas, 
but the scheme cante to nothing. The duty of keeping the town in 
order tested with the Police Commissioner; but its insanitary condition 
was notorious, and in 1780 the natii^ town was thus described by 
William Mackintosh {TrmWf ttt Eurofu, Asia, an A Afritv, a vols., 
t7ila):— 

■ It is a truth that, ftom the western eKlremiiy of Caltfomia lo the 
eastern coast of Japan, there is not a spot where jodfiement, taste, 
decency and convenience afe so grossly insulted as tn that scntlcred 
and confused chaos of houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, 
windings, Eullies, sinks, and tanks, which, jumbled into an undistin¬ 
guished mass of filth and ctnrtiplion, equally offensive to human sense 
and health, comiwse the capital of the English Company s Government 
in India, The very small portion of cleanliness which it enjoys w 
owing to the familiar intercourse of hungry jackals by night, and 
ravenous mtlurea, kites, and crows hy day. In like manner it is 
indebted to tlie smoke raised on public streuis, m teraixw^- huts anj 
sheds, for any respite it enjoys from mosqwUf^s, the natumi production* 
of stiigTSated and putrid waters/ 

By a Statute of George 111 Justices of the Peace wereup^inted for 
the town in 1794, regular assessment* were authorwed. ITw 

Circular Koad was metalled, and the conservancy establishiiirat was 
increased. Hut many defects remained; and in rSOj Lord Wellesley 
pointed out the extremely defcctiw construction of the public dhims 
und watercourses, the absence of any regulations in respect of [he 
situation of public markets and slaughterhouses, the irreguknty of he 
building* and ilie dangerous condition of the streets, and appoint^ 
a Town Improvement Committee of 30 memters to carry out the 

si^^^ry refonns* ^ ^ 

Since 1793 it had been the practice to raise mmey for p^h*- 
impiDvunicnts by means of lotteries, 10 per cent, of their value ^mg 
set aside for public works or charitable purposes. As long a* t e o™ 
Improvement Committee existed, tivese funds were made o«r to it: 
but in 1817 a Utiery Committee was formed, which was emplojed for 
twenty yearn in schemes for the improvement of ihe lowm Uuring this 
period a great advance was undoubtedly made. Ihe Town Hal^i 
built and the Beliagliata canal dug, and a large number 
were opened out, including tlwr Strand Road. Amlie«l Stmel, Crf«tolb 
and Mir/a[)ur Streets, h'ree School Street, yt tree a_ , 

Mango Ijine, and Benlinck Street, and the long roadway fomi^ b> 
Comwalli* Street, College Street, Wellington Street, and 
Street, with the four adjoining square*. Arrangements fm 
streets wvirc aL» inimduced- In iSio a systematic Pj*" ^ 
metalling wtis ado|aed at mi annual cost of Ks, 
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m Kngknd hiiving cond^^mribd ^hia tiiethod pf providirig ibnd^ Tor 
[Runicipeii purposes, t(ie Comniiitce mmc to an end in iS3'Cp. 

MoLPwliilei under ibe Act of 094, the Justices had met ihc expenses 
of the conservancy imd (JO^tcc of the town from a tax on houses and 
licences for the sale of liquor. In i&rp the bouse tax Tealij^d n little 
D^'et lahKs^ and in this hud rfsen to j, lakh^, whiEe lakhs 
was defi^'cd from excise. 'J’he expenditure on con.seri'ancy and 
police was at this period 5} lakhs^ tlie difierence 1 icing matte up hy 
Government. 

In 1810 the principle of munkiirnl laxaiion wvts extended to the 
suburbs. In 1840 an Act was passed dmding ("alculta into four 
divisions^ and authorising the ratepayers, on an application inade by 
twQ^thirds of them, to undertake their own asscsstnent* coHoctitMi, anti 
manage mem of ihc rates up to 1 limit of 5 per cent on the a-s^essablc 
property in CaU^utUu Xtithing came of this h\cI| and in 1S47 ttse 
Justices Were replaced by a Board of seven meinfnrrs, four of 
whom were !o l>e e1ec[cd by the ratepayers. ITiuy empowered m 
purchase and hold property for the im|irovejTieni of Cakuits and [0 
make survc^'Si atid were entrusted with the maintenance of the streets 
and drasnage. In 1852 their number was reduced to four, two being 
a|)poin[ed by Go-vemnient and two dected; and they were allowed 
.1 maximuni salary of Rs. afjo a mumb. The house tax was raif.ed first 
to (Hir cent, and later to 7^ per cent, and a 2 per cenu lighting rale 
and a tax on carts were authorized; horses and vehicles had already 
been made taxable by the Act of 1847, 'fhe CommilssionerJi were 
Wjtiijxd to Act aside lakhs fur the sewage anvl draEnogc of the 
town. In 1S56 their nun^ber was reduced to [hTce, all of whom were 
appointLxi by the Ueutenant-Go\ernor+ 

Tn 1S63 the municipal govcmiuent was vested in a body composed 
of aJI the Justiceii of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, together with 
all the Justices for the Province who happened to be rcbideni in 
the town. This body elected its own vice-chairman and had a regular 
health odicer, engineer, surtt'yoF, tax-collector^ and assessor. A 
water rate was imposed^ and the house last raised to a nitLvimum 
of 10 per cent, 'fhe J ustices'powers of borrowing were extended by 
ficveral Acis, and dunng their period of oIBce the drainage and 
waicr system of the town were largely developed^ The municipal 
slaughter-houses were opened fn 1866, and the New Market in 1874+ 
footpaths were made along the main thoroughfures, Beadun SquaTe 
was opkcm^, and m all about 2 crores were spent on the improvement 
of ihe iQwrt, 

In 1S76 a new corporation was created, tronsi:iting of commis¬ 
sioners with a chairman and vice-chairman : 48 of the conirnijaitmeri 
were elected hy the ratepayers and 24 ap^jointed hy the Ijocal Govern" 
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mv-nir liody compile ted the iinj^rnml drainage MzlK-me^ Inrgdy 

irtcrcosed the supply of filtered and unfillcred watery and effected 
many other im|)trovetni^nt^ including the conatruction of the Harm^m 
Road 

I FI r 3&8 t he municipaL boLindanes ’H'trc e^ttendt-d by the inclusion 
i>f a large portion of the suburbs lying south and east of ihe t'rrrular 
Road. wards wm added !tnd additions w^erc niLidc to three 

other words in the north of the city. The number of municifial 
commLssinnen^ was raised to 75, of whom 50 were eleeiedp 15 ajifK^inted 
by Ciovemmentt and the remaininK lO nominated by the Chamlicr 
of f'ommerc’Ct tlie Tradea Associatioiif and the JVjjrt frommTssionei^ 
During the following ten years the filtered waier-supj)ly was further 
extended, m a cufit of iS laktis^ and ati uodcri^ound drainage scheme 
for the ‘ Added Area' wvis statted+ A ot launcliy^ and .in 

incinerator were constructed* and a ntimlrer of insanitary' Eonks w'ere 
filled up and rep 3 a<:ed by roads and squorej^. 'I’his cTomtilution 
remained urraltcred until 1900^ when it was replaced by the system of 
niunkipil govemrucnt now in force* which will be deseribed farther onn 

The population of Cakutbi in igoi was ^47^96^ the mfsart density 
being 41 persons per acre for the whole city, and 68 In Lahmtta 
|*rO[)cr+ iJy far the most cmM'dwi ward is Colooiolb popujuUon 
wjili iSi to the acre, followed by Jor 5 s,inko 

(aos), Jorfll%an (aoi)ii and MoOeheepara (199) i these wards arc in 
the otTitre of iho native commercial (luortet. 'I’hu lowest density occtirs 
in the suburbs of Alipoce and Kal]>'gunge^ where much land is still not 
built over.. The greatest iucrfiose in pupulation during the last decade 
has occurred In the wards which w'ere already most populous in 1891:. 
Judged by Euroiican standards, the city^ h seriously overcrowded ; more 
tlian half the population have less than half a Toom per headi and 90 
|«;r Cent, have threx-ejuarteTs of a rooiii or le^ In Burra Jlaror ud less 
than 9*5 jr persons out of 3ii574 crowded four or more into each 
room. Calcutta in noniial years is fairly healtbVp but of late the 
mrirtallty has beefs greatly swollen by the plague, which in 
aHc^ccHJn^ted for 3,33? deaths out of a totaJ of 39,76^ } the other chief 
diseases are fever, dysentery* choicnit and rffipiratcHiy complaiuE.'k 

Eiirly estimates of the populaticm were made from time to time, but 
they were jiartial and untrustworthy, and it was not until 1S76 that the 
first complete Census was taken, 'llie population then ctsumerated for 
the whtilc oxea of niodera Calcutta w'ss 611 i 7 '® 4 i' w'hich grew to -61 jo j 
in tSSi. io 632*305 in JS91, and to 847,796 in rpoj. On the last two 
ijccosionis the incresiscs have amctinied to 11 and 34 [rer cent, 
respectively. 

Only a third of the population of Calcutta in 1901 had been bom 
thens: tiLLif had been l>orn in oiher parts of Bengal and one seven tlr in 
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other parts of Ii>di£L The number of persons born in oilier coururies 
in Ash is J,i973» in Europe 6,701, in Afrioi 96, in America 175* in 
Australia &o, and at sea 9. Of ihe number bom in other iwts of 
Bengal* the rwenly-four Pargaim-s j^uppiiea nearly one-riftht and large 
numbers come frruti Hooghly, Gay ft, Patna^ Midnapore, and Cltltack. 
Of those from other part's of British Indiii, ihc majority are rxxiniited 
from the United Prorin&e^i> chiefly from Benares, ATamgarlit GhSzIpur^ 
and JaunpuT. Of other j\5ialics* the Chint'set who congregate in China 
Baiar and the Bow Ba^ar ajid Waterloo SlrCT;l Elions, account for 
j JQ9, of whom only i*jt arc females. Of those bom in Europe^ 5>7>“ 
arc British and 951 come from other countries^ France (176)^ tlemiany 
(16&), ami Austria (loR) akme having more than i E>a representatively 

In the whefle population there are only half as many women os mcilh 
This is due to the large number of immigrants, among whom there are 
only 379 females to t,ooo males j the majority of thc^sc are tcm|x>rary 
settlers who leave their families at home. Another result of the large 
volume of immigratirni is that 44 per cent, of the entire population are 
male adults, which is double I he proportion for the whole of Bengal. 

No less than 57 diflereni lan|^ages are s|)©l:en by people living in 
Calcutti, of which 41 arc Asiatic and 16 non'Asiatic. 'Phe BengaU- 
speaking population numbers 435,000 and the Hindi-5|)eaking 3191000. 
Ab4>ut 3it0O0 persons speak Oriyit, 29,000 English* and 34,000 Urdu. 

By religion 65 [icr cent, arc Hindus, 29-4 jwr cent^ Mtiliammadans, 
and 4 f?er cent ChristiaftK, leaving only olxait r ijcr cent, for all other 
religions combined ; the latter include 1,903 Buddhists* i^&S9 Jew^ and 
ip799 Brahmos. Hindus preponderate in the north of the citVp while 
the chief iNfusalm^ii centres are Colootolla and .Moochcepdn, and 
the outlying warcb near die docks and canals. 

During the decade ending J9or the growth of the Christian popu¬ 
lation was jx per cent. The number of nadve Christlanii during the 
same period increased from 6,671 to 9,3 7 or by 49 per cenr.^ the 
Roman Catholic missions with a gjnn of per cent, being the most 
KUCr^easful. 'i'he chief Protestant bodies nre the Church Missionary 
Society, the O:ieford Mission^ the Baptist Mlv^iott, the txmdon ^^^ssictt| 
the Episcopal Methodist Mission, and the missions of the Eiitahlishcd 
and Free Churches of Scotland. Besides direct evangdiaation, most 
of the inbajjons rnaintain schools and college^ and thus promote the 
cause <if higher education. 

Brjihrnanii (83,0*0) are the most numerous caster and with Kftyasthi 
(fi7^o*o)p Kaibarttas (37,000)^ Subarnabaniks and Cbanvirs {15*000 
each), Gii^las (23,0*0), and I'^ti^s (21,000} account for more than half 
the Hindu population. Among the Muhammadans 91 per cent, are 
Shaikhs and 5 pet cent. PathiLn^ while Saiyids number S**oo, 
Europeans number 13,571, and Eurasians 14,482. 
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The main features of the stalisiics of uccupation prcpred at the 
Ceitsus of 19 & I reproduced below j— 
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Nearly a thirl of the inlubitaots of Calcutta arc S" maru- 

factiir«, and nearly a fourth in trade, while pei^nal ser.™ accounts 
for a siath. Aaauining that a man docs not l^gm to work unlil rift^n 
veani of asc, it would appar that no less than 96 prtr cent, of the 
Ses abos^ that agv arc actinl workers ; the corresponding proportTon 
r'he ^ of woLu is only The industrial population is 

ntittrerous in Colootolla, Moocheepra, Jorlaanko. Khawintpur Intallj, 
and Beniipukur, while Jortislnko. Burm Bazar, and 
have the peatcsi mimber of persons engjiged m coramcree. pro- 

Lionai element is strongest in Burtolla in the north, and in Bhaw^ii- 

fe. tmoric-. onl, -I 

two jute-prrsses lying withirr its limits. In the outskirts oF the aty, 
however, several sfuallcr industrial concerns are sitti^ t.dti*tri«. 
ited including fit oil-mills chiefly worked by critic, 

J4 flour-milB.^ rice-mills tb iron foundries, and ij tanneries, which 
employ less than 13,000 persons all told. The chief home mdustnes 
afe%nery and brasswork ; but Calcutm esports little of jts own mnu- 
fact^, and it is to cORimcroe that it mainly owes its positiOTi, 

Calcutta oime into existence as a trading Town, becaii« its ^mon 
e.ra^lS^ merchants .0 Up the rich trafllc of the valley of the Ganges. 
The litxuriQua courts of the Mughal rulers had 
fostered the manufacture at Dacca and Murahidibld 
of beautiful silks and muslins, which were eagerly bought up E'*™l>^- 
The saltpetre of Bihir was in great demand m hnglaitd for the manu- 
fecturt of gunpowder during the FrCfudi wars; and nce, ««im^ oil, 
cotton cloths, sugar, clarified butter, 1^ 

and rilk were also in requesL Bengal pre^uced all ar^ 

aitd Cfllciitta was the only seaport from which they could be erpoitcd. 
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'J’lve [Ictiiand ht Indkn mu^Eins gir^dually died out in Kumjjc, while 
Liirly in ihe nincieenth century* l^ancashlre tu csj»OTt liuinu- 

focturcd cDtioTi igpods Id India+ and the intrtjdticdon of ii team power 
pLiced the local wesiverA at such a di.siidvantage tliat pieoe^gocxla are 
now by far the largi^t article of intpprt ini« Bengah while the ex|JOJt of 
M\k and cotton niaiuiTactutes ha-i practically ceasicd. Vhe e^ivort of 
jute^ on the other hand, has grown enomiDiisly since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the production of t>ilseeds and tea hw?i va-stly 
increased. Bengal coal is in gmjit demand all over India, and salt and 
mincl^l inis arc largely imported. Through alE these vreissitudes of 
commerce^ Cakutta has more than held its own^ and the developnieni 
of tai]^)*5 and of stenmer rijutes along the main walerwaj's has grtaitly 
strengthened ils position, so that it now focuses the trade of Assam b>. 
well as of Eastern Bengal and of the Canigetic valley: 

H’hc foreign trade of the port in 190 3-4, exclusive of treasure^ was 
valued at 90 54 crores, of which exports amounted to sj^^crores ; and 
the njftsling trade w'as v^dued at 11^61 crorea, of which 6 66 cram 
represented exports. I he total value of the sciL-borne trade, including 
treasure^ was t ra>99 crores. 

The steady prctgrcss of foreign trade in recent years is indfeated by 
the figurcitlveiow, which show the average annual value of the foreign 
im ports and exports of merchandise (otniuitig treasure) during succressive 
{^umqueuntal periods — 
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The chief im|)Orts into Calcutta are cotton goods representing in 
1905—4 a v'aJue of over 16 drores. Next in importance are treasure; 
metals oi], sugar, and machinery ; and these arc followed by woollen 
gixxk, hardware and cutleryt saltr liquors,, apparel, drugs, and railway 
ituitcrialh About sev'en-eighlhs (in value) of the imports came from 
Europe, three-quarters of the whole being from the Untied Kingdom. 

The chief exports are raw and manufactured jute, tea, opiuini 
hides and slcins, oihieeds, grain and pulses, indigo, bm, ru.w cotumi 
coal, raw silk, saltpetre, and oik I’he most strtking feature in 
the growth of the export trade has been the enormous increase 
in^ the shipments of jute end ccmI. The exports of jute hav^e risen 
from 3 crores in 1395-4 to nearly 20 crores in 1903-4,0114! now foim 
about th^ee^Jishtt^.s of the uutwiird inidc J while the shipments of 
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iu ff>reigii iKHfis jinountud in lyoi lo mart: thjiii Jiaif n iiiilliffn 
tuns* as unly S ton^ in i8&a, J>urir|g the aamn pcrica! ihc 

imports of fore%n coal dwindled from 70,000 to 2,000 tons, Mmc 
than half of the export tmde wai with European ooilnlriffli, the United 
Kingdom taking a third of the whole. Of the continental countiien 
tiermuny to«A almost as much ax all the others LEjtmlnned. 'J'he trade 
with the United States came neset to Ehat of the UniEcd Kingdom, and 
(.'hinsi took rather le&s itmn Gerrnsln]i'. 

The coasting trade has been influenced consider!] bly by extetisions of 
milway communication!!, land by the de\'e]o[jment of direct steamiihip 
communications between other Indian poiUi and abroad. Tht of 
hn|iortsin J90J-4 was 504 lakbs^ of which 4^2 kkhs was the value of 
Indian produce and 32 lakhs of foreign merchandise, w hile 10 lakhii 
rcprCi^ented treasute, I’he exports were at 726 lakhs, of which 

5S7 lakh!! was the value of Indian produce and lakhs that of foreign 
merchandk^, treasure amounting to 60 bkhs. The chief with 
which the coasting trade U carried nn are Rangooiip MoulniciUp Akyub, 
Bombay, and Madras. I'he imptwls are cotton goods and salt fr<jni 
Hotiibay, rice and mitieral oil from Burma, and sugiir^ vegetable oil, 
and oil-seeds from j\radw f and ih^ exports itre grain and pulses, coal, 
}uEe and gunnies, .‘ipices, tobacco, and tea. 

In respect of internal trade, the i^rindpal articles which make up the 
imports to Calenlta ore:—from Bengal, raw and mamifacttircd jute, rice 
coal, Hnsced^ opium, tea, grain and pulses, hides and skfn^ silk, and 
indigo; from the Uniled Provinces, opium, oilseeds, grain and pulses^ 
hides and skins,, and wTought brass; from AfiSan\ tea, oiEseeds, grain 
and pubes, and limen In igoi-i the import?^ from Bengal were valued 
at nearly 49 ctxai&L Calcutta being the chief distributing centre of 
Bengal, the principal articles exported to the interior are the same as 
those enumerated under the head of foreign import'ii. The tmal 
exports from Calcutta by mil, road, and river were valued in 1903'^4 
at nearly 3& crores. 

The chief nssocrations connected with iht; trade and commerce of 
the city are the Bengal Chamber of Commerce {founded in 1834) 
with its affiliated societies, and the Koyal Exchange^ the Bengal Bonded 
VVaruhou!^ As!sociatlon, the Calcutta T’radcs Association, and the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Three great raitways couvctge on CalmtU, 'fhe East Indian Railwii^y 
ounnecu; Calcutta wilh Bombay;, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, 
and U the outlet for the rich ttaffic of the Ganges valley. [l-S terminus 

on the west hank of the river at Howmh ^ but a branch crosses the 
Hcwsghly by a bridge at Kaihitir 35 miles up the river, pro^^ding occeos 
to the docks at Kidderpore over the hiaHtem Ikhgal State Railway^ 
'Phe BengahNfigpur Railway runs through Oifssa to Madras^ and 
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westwards throuBh tbe Ccniral Provinces to Jk>mbiiy j its lemiinus is 
also at Howrah, but a K^on ferrj^ pUes tjetw^fcn Sbalimar and the 
docks, Tlie Eastern Bengal State Raiti\^y, the terminus of which is til 
Scaldah, wnnects CaUum with North and East Bengal and Assam, 
Lind with niamond Harbour. 

The miltt^ys however, b> no mstns moiio|joli/e the iraJtK. 
Numerous native craft ply up and down the rivers^ along the cbminds 
through the Sundarbans which connect Calcutta with Eastern Bengal 
and the valley of the Urahnuiptiira, and on the lilidnaporc and Onssa 
Coast Canals. There are also several large steamer companies^ whose 
vessels natigaie thcfse inland waters anrd carry an esetensive coa^Lting 
trade to the Orissa prsrtsj, ihe most imixiriant of these are the India 
General, the Calcutta fiteam, and the Rivers Steam Na^gation Com^ 
[vtniesr 

I'he port wiis formerly under direct Govemn^ent management, hut in 
1R70 a Port Trust was formed, consLslitig at first of 12, and aftetwards 
of 15 com miss toners. The Strand Bank lands were subsequently made 
over to them at an annual quit-rent of Rs- 37+39"' iiulue nf the 

property taken over by the Trusit was estimated at J 7 'tis ^akhs, and 
with further advances (he debt was consolidated into a loan of 60 lakhs. 
Huring I he last thirty years the commissioners have been adding con¬ 
siderably to the Ikcilitics of the In 1870 there were only 6 screw^ 

pile jettira, 6 cranes, md 4 sheds for the accommodation of the sesi- 
goi ng trade j whereas rkow there arc b unloading berths for sca-going 
vessels at the jetties, with a frontage of 3,582 feet, and all the latding 
is done separately at the Kidderpore ducks. These dccka, which were 
constructed in 1884^5 cost of 285 lakhs, con_sjst of a basin, con¬ 
nected by a double passage with the wet docks, which accommodate 
twelve vessels^ and of two graving docks. The Petroleum harf at 
Budge Budge was established in 1&S6, and the Tea ^Varehouse in 1887. 
In i 80 g (he Port Commissioners were made the Conserv^ators of the 
port. They have their owm dockyard and workshop, and they main- 
lain a staff of assisunt harbour masters, w'ho take over the pilotage 
of all vessels from Garden Reach i they license all cargo boats and 
pay three^fourths of the cost of the river police; they stirvcy and 
prepare charts of the river from Calcutta to the sea, and are responsible 
for the lighting of the Hooghlyi 

The revenue of the Port Trust arnounted in 1903-4 to 8a lakhs, lUid 
the expenditure to 77 lakhs. The greater part of the income is derived 
from a toll of 4 annas a tou on all goods shipped or dtscharged. The 
capital debt atnouius to 50 r lakhst ^Jid the book toIuc of the Imst 
property is returned at 656 lakhs, exclusive of the Strand Bank and 
Howrah foreshore lands, and an accumulated linking fund of 42 bkhs. 

Even bcf<3fe the roundation of Calcutta, the East India Company 
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had found it nuctssar}' lo maintiud a special -ntaff to guide ships thnoustr 
the diffiojli channels of the Hocghly, The I'ilot Service is ih>« a 
(lovcmmcnt department, consisiint' in 1903-4 uf 58 ^cors paid by 
fees. Some account of the action taken from time to time to keep the 
channels open, and to facilitate nflvigatiwi, will be found in the artn:le 
on the Hoochls- Kivek. 

The trade cjf the port Itas grown up since 1/37, when the shijipiiig 
was estimated at only 10,000 tons. I'hc steady growth in recent years 
will be seen fn™ the following statement: 
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'J he most noticeable features of recent years an: the substitution of 
steain for sailing vessels, the tapd growth of the coasting trade, and 
tite increase in the siw of the vessels visiting the port- In 1886-7 the 
number of sailing vessels was 46 Sp 1903-4 '* had drop(»cd to 8;, 

and only *9 these hailed from foreigit ports. Durirtg the same 
iicriod the volume of the coasting trade has grown from 1,410,000 tons 
to 3,317,ow tons, the average tonnage of vessels engaged in the 
foteign trade has increased from 1,449 ^,613 tons, and that of 

coasting vessels from 881 to 1,679 tdii*' 

Up to t8lS7 only two of the toads in Calcutta were metoHed with 

•.lone; hut in 1905 there were 300-43 V ^ 

were metalled. The roads are maintained by the Lorpomlioth with 
the exception of ditrac on the MaidJn, which are under the charge f 
the Puldic IVorks department. 'I'he dty is inteisecied by four niain 
roads running parallel with the river. The most w^twly of these, 
known as the Strand Road, which bos been formed by sorpssive 
reclamations of the foreshore, skirts the river bank from Hastings to 
Nimtolla, passing by Fort William, the F.den G^™, arid t^ Jett.es. 
East of this is the Chowringhee Road with it* row of lofty housK. 
fncitig the MaidJtn. which a traveller of the eighteenth cemury 
described as ' an entire village of palaces.’ This road, with .» nt^hem 
continuations. Benlinck Street aral the Chitpur Road, occnp«:S the site 
of the old pilgrim toad to Kali Ghli; and its southern contmuati™, 
known as the Russa Road, is still the toute for pilgnnw «siting that 
.shrine. Rrtwcen this and the U-wer Circular Road is a street running 
Ihnjugh iht cif the city, tlse \Atiou^ which ajre caJicit 
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Wdlesley Streeip C'olteg^? Sirect, and ConiwalHs Streti[; ahfl to the eaist 
of it the r^wer Circular Road i.w:ecfK round the city, one section of ii 
following die couree of the old Madlth^ Ditch. These four imin roads 
aru linked by a numl^r of cross streets^ the most iinpoitani of which 
arc IVk Streetp paS-sin^ through the European quarter and so called 
because It oiigtnaUy bordered the spacious garden of Sir Elijah Inipey; 
Jlkhumimtolla Street, through a quarter largely inhabited by 

Eurasians; U 1 Bazar and continuation Bow Bazar, in the centre 

of the nativic town, presenting a mass of densely pocked houses and 
slK>ps; Canning Street and Harnson Boad, named afkr l.ord Canning 
and a former chailtnsn of the Corjsoration j and, to the nt>rth of tbo 
town, Sobhil Bazar and Grey Street From Covemmeot Mouse to 
Kidder pore, 3 miles to the south, stretches the oldest road in (he 
^laid^ln, known as the 'Old Course' and described in 176S as being 
^ou.t of town in a son <>f angle made to take the air in'j to the north 
this road runs into Old Gouri-housc Streetd so called fmm the old 
court-house [yilllcd down in 1792. Starting kom Ktddcrporej Garden 
Reach and Circular Garden K^^ch Roads connect the thxks and the 
mills fringing (he Ffooghly with the city, while to the south l>iamond 
Harbour Road links CaTctitU with the harbour after which It is nanred^ 

Calcutia is connected with the importaiit town of Howrah, on the 
west of the river, by several ferries and also by a floating bridge opened 
in 1874. 'i'his struciurep supported on pontoons. Is it530 feet in length 
l^tw'ctn the abutmentJip and has a roadway for carriages 4^ feet in width 
with footpaths of 7 feet on euher sidfc 'J'he bridge is opened three 
tiiue*s a week to allow' ships to \ms to (ho dockyards above, and w hile 
it h open a ferry^ iitcumer plies across the river Bridges over Tolly's 
t^ulbh at. Kidderpore, .\lipore^ and Kail Ghiilt connect the south-caJ^^t 
portion of the present city with the * Old Town/ On the north the 
main roads converge at the Chitpur BridgUp by which the old grand 
trunk road crosses the Circular canals. 

Lines of tramway run from the High Court eu 'follygunge, NiEutolla 
Ghat, and Sealdah^ and from the Esplatiade to Chitpur, Sh^tn Ba/ar, 
Kidderporc, and Helgachiik These tramwiiys have been recently 
electrified. There is a large suburban traffic along all the main lines of 
milway, and also on two small light milwa^ys fiori^ Howrah to AntiSl 
and Shcakhala. 

In the *Old civil justice is administered by a Judge of the 

High Court, who sits singly and tries coses above 5,000 in value 

AdmiiiisiTMfiQii couccmiiig land; and by the Small Cans*? 

Court with five Judges, who try suits up to Ks. 3^000 
in value. In the 'Added Area* a Small Cause Court and tw'o Murtsifs' 
courts sit at Sealdah, and three Munsifs' courts at Alipore ; these are 
subordlliiatc to the District Judge of the I'wenlyTuur Pargoims, Both 
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the pistiiet Ju%c atid Additions! Judj^e of she Twenty-four T&r- 
gjaflas have jijrisdictk>n in Calcutui under the I-and Acqui^tstion Aet, 
Crindnal justice is admbislered in the 'Old Town' by three stij>cn- 
diar^^ and a number of hoitaiary Prestdoriey Magistrates. The tli^ih 
Court holds Criminal Sessions, and hears ap|>eals from the Presidency' 
Magistrates, in ihc ‘Added Area’ the Sessions Judge and the Dis 
trict Magistrate of the Twenty-four Parganas have oiminal jurisdietton, 
I'wo stipendiary' magistrates sitt one at Alipoie and the other ai 
Sentdah, and there are also several honorary^ magijitrates. Throughout 
Calcutta cases under the Municipal Act are tried by a stipendiary 
municipal magistrate. 'I hc Chief Presidency Magii^tmte isf the pre¬ 
aiding officer in the cotin for the trial of pilots, and alijO judge t/ the 
Court of Survey for the Port of Calcutta. 

i'he Govemrcienr revenue roceiptsi under the main heads amounted 
in nyo3-4 to 38^5 lakh^ of which Rs. rSpOoo was derived from land 
revenue, 29-7 hkh^ from stiimEJcip 33-3 lakhs from excise and opium, 
and 35-4 lakhs from income-tax. The total tcvcnne receipts in i 38 o-i. 
iSgo-r, and rgoo-i were 33-5 lalth% fii -4 lakha, and 3 ar»i lakhs 
respectively, lu i8St the income-ias had not been iniposcd. 

Tfie Collector of Calcutta, who is asjihted by a fieputy-CoUcciorr 
is Collector of stamp revenue in the * 01 d Towrip* and is Superintendent 
of excise revenue throughout CalcutEa^ and in the municipalities of 
Cossipore-Chitpur, Miniktala, Garden Reach, Howrah, and Bally. He 
is also Deputy Collector of land revenue in the ‘ Old Town *; and in thk 
respect is subordinate to the Collector of the Twenty-four PargaiWt 
whose ordinary jurisdiction extend-^ over the ^Added Area' in all 
revenue matters except excise. J"here h a sepamte Collector of 
income-tax in the *Old Tow'ti.' 

The stamp revenue of Calcutta has risen fToni 23 lakhs ]n 1892-3 to 
29-7 laths in 1903-4, when hikhs was realized from judicial and 
15+5 lakhs from non-judicial si:am|>s- During the same period the 
income4as receipts rose from 17-23 to 25-4 laklrs, in spite of the cxclm 
sitm from utsso&smcnt in 1903 of incomes fjclow' Ks. ^,000; and the 
excise THTcipls rose from 23 to 33^3 lakhs. "I he main hems tinder 
tlur latter head are imported liquor l^hsX country spirit (r9-4 
UkhsJ, opium (4 9 lakhs), hemp drugs (4 J S 

/iiri (Rs. 79^000). 

tn the 'Old Town' there is^ strictly speaking, no land roenucp os ui 
1753 the East India Company obtained from the Nawlb a free grant 
nf the area on which Calcutta now stands. The $CKfidled revenue 
is really ground-rent, which has bocn permanently fixed and amounis 
to Rs. 18,163. The * Added Arta^ belongs for re^isnuc purposes to 
the District of the Twenty-four Pargaims. 'rhe tract east of Tolly's 
Nullah and the liower Circular Rood, which comprises BhawHnlpur, 
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Ballyand [ntally, Is irtckdwi in ihe BANCHAJiv^itiRA^E Goveni' 
mcnt esfiite. West of lolly's Kulloh are ordinary' permanently settled 
estates l>elon£itig to private oiniers; a eonsidemble area is, Ivowevert 
included in tbe HAhibfin B^gTcha Govemmetit estate {w 1 WK;NTTi"-Fm:?K 

Par(’.aNa^). 

The grand total realinied hy the Customs depanniciH in Eyo,$-4 was 
^SS lalth-s to which salt contributed 197 lakhs; irtJttcsn picce^goofLi, 
^9^ bkhs; mineral oil, lakhs; liiBlor* ajJ lakhs ^ article^ of IikmI 
and drinkr 12 J lakhs ; coantcrvailing dutie^^ on JtLijpir, | lakh ; and arms 
and aitiniUiiititHi, 1J lakhs. The export duty on rice amotmied tn 
15J lakhs. He^ides thi-S 26^^ kkhs was paid into District treasuries 
on account of sail imptirled into Calcutta. 

The municipal administmtion of the city, as rcfgulatcd hy Betigal 
Act 111 of 1899* is in the hands of three co-ordinate aiithortiics, the Cor- 
pnmtLoni the (knerad Committee, and the Chairman^ 
mil Da ty. Corf>Dratti>n corwiits of the Chairman appoiritc<L 

hy Govern merit, and 50 commissioners, of whom aj are elected a t 
ward elections^ and the remainder are ap|Mslntcd as foHoK^: namely^ 
4 by the Bengal Chamber of crommerev, 4 by the Calcidta 'ftades 
.Association, 2 by the Port commiMLoners, and 15 by the Loc^al Govem- 
mcnL The Gencml Committee consists of 1 2 commissioners and the 
Chairman, who h president. Of the commissioners 4 ore elected by 
the ward o:;mmissioners^ 4 by (he appointed cfimmiasioiiers, and the 
remaining 4 are appointed by the rnocal Government, 'fhe entire 
etecuHve power is A'ested in the ChEkirman, 10 be exercised subject to 
the approval or sanction of the Ccrponition or GetiemI C!ommittee, 
whenever this is cxpmssly directed in the Act, To the Corporaiion 
arc resmed the right of fixing the tales of taxation and all those- 
general functions w'hich can be cdicicntly performed by a large body* 
The General Conimittee stands between the deliberative arMl executive 
authorities, and deals with tho^e matters which ore ill adapted for 
discus^slon by the whole Corfiofatbft, but yet are ton important to be 
left to the divpo^l of the ChairtriiWi alone. 

The Cmporattoti thu?? constituted commenced work in April, 1900; 
and its e^ons ^ far have been mainly directed to the intioduction 
of a continuous water-supply for the whole city^ the completion of the 
drainage .scheme, the decentraliitation of control, and the punctual 
coHccrion of the rates. The city has been divided into four districts^ 
each with its own staff for corwrvancy^ roads, and huildingx. A large 
ticheme for opcnirsg out the congested area% with the assistarkce of 
Imperial funds, is under constderation. 

The drinking-water supply is obtained from the Hoogh^y river at 
Palta, 17 miles north of Calcutta, where U h pumped up into settling 
tanks ai>d Altered. J’he pure water is convej'cd by gravitation through 
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iwu it!in main* tu n ntiisonry reservoir at the north end of the city, 
'rhenct; it is i>oiiiped into the dtsilributbig mains and three otlicr 
reservoirs In diRl-rent quniters of the city, and from these it is anain 
pumped into the distributing pipes. 'I'be scheme was TrauBurattd in 
iS6o, and it was then intended to supply fi.ooo.ooo (,ial]ons pcrdktn, 
or 15 gallons per head. In recent yearn the works have been greatly 
extended, and the CoipOMi'on >«“ pumping stations at 

I'altil and four in the city; there are 1.997 stand|a«ts and 5,904 
ground hydrants, and the number of filtered water conitesinns esceeils 
36,00a These give to Cialcutia and the adyaecnt towiw of Barrack 
pore, Dura-Duni, Cossipore’Chitpur, Miniktala, and tiarden Reach 
a daily supply of over 7,624,000,000 gallons of filtered water, or 3 i| 
gallon.* per head. The streets ate wateretl and the drains flushed wuh 
unlilteied water pumped up in Calcutta, and for these put^wses there 
are mom than 3,500 connexions. The initial er«l of the wtrrks was 
7 lakhs. Subsequent estemions have increased the capital cost to 
310 lakhs; the annual cost of maintenance is t63 lakhs. ... 

'I'hc achemc of underground drainage, by which the city is freed 
of surplus water ami of the filth which water will carry, was inaugurated 
half a century ago^ The driinage is carried ca-stwaitb hy a senes oC 
five parallel conduits which discharge Into an tnierccpting sewer, and 
thence into a large well at TergrS in the eastern suburbs. There it is 
raised bv steam pumps Into a high-lev^l sewer, which carries it to the 
Salt Water l^kes, east of the city, there to undeigo owdation. live 
original pmject was commenced in 1859, and took sidecn years to 
complete ; but meanwhile fresh additions had been found receasa^', 
and these are still ircoinpletc so far as the 'Added Area is roncen^. 
The execution of the original scheme proved .1 very expensive under 
taking and cost the municipality 95 )»khs. including a storm water cut 
completed in 188^-4- The annual cost of maiuienanee amounts to 

C^wr^rogre® ha.* been made in lighting the city t^iecially in the 
s«uthenv area; oil lamp* ate being K^di^Uy 

inctindciicent system ha* been extended thfoughout Calcutta. The Cor- 
,«ratirai have now 11,000 street lamps, of which S.j* are gas tamie^ 
\ mnnicipal railway conveys street refuse to the Salt Water Ijikes. 

■ The income of the Corporation has increased largely in irc«nt j^ts. 
but its expenditure has grown even more rapidly and its indebted^ 
..n March 31. *904, nearly 327 bklis, of which 179^ lakh.s has b«n 
btwiowed during the last decade. The chief item of receipt is the 
consolidated late^ which duriug the last ten jeats hi* van«l fmm 31 
,0 43 lakhs per annum. Next in importance me t^ licence tax ™ 
trades and professions, and the tax on animals and vehicles. The 
municipal market ha* also proved .1 source of |irofit to the (..oiporalirm. 
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The averm^c receipts and eKpcndilure during the leii years ending 
are shown below, in thousands of rujjecs;— 
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Cilltiam (>as.scfeies many fine building^s berth public and private. 
■J'he original Goi'cniment Houik: occupied ibi; ,^ite of the modem 
f'ustonis Office. The erection of the present build' 
inu was commenced in 1797 at ibe instance of the 
Welleaky^ who ur^cd diat * India should be 
governed from a i^abccj nnl from a counting'hoiise,^ It completed 
in about seven yoar^ at a cost of f j lalths. The design wius band'd on 
that of Kedleston Hall m Derhys^hire^ the structure consisting of four 
great wings running lo each point of the tx^mposs from a central pile 
approached by a magnificent flight of step* on the north. The Gmnd 
Hall is an exccptionnlly fine chamber, and the building also contains 
the Council Chamber in which the Bupreme t„egis^latiire bolds its 
sittings. Various aiticlt^ of fumiiure and trophies recall the fierilouB 
carty days of the Comfjstny, having been captured from European or 
native powurs. llie two fine fulMength portraits of Louis Ee Bien 
Aime and his Queen, t<jgethcr with the chandeLters and twelve busts of 
the Caesars in the aisli;^ of the Marble Hall, are said to Imve been 
[alen from a French ahip- 

Btdvedere, tn Alipure, h the oflidal residence of the Licutciiant- 
Govemrir of EengaL Formerly a cf^untry^houjte of Warren Hastings^ 
it was purchased in 1S54 for the residence of Bir Fredcrkk Hallidayt 
the first Lieutcnanl-Govcrnor of l^n^l. It is a handsome edifice, 
and slarKk in extensive and welhkept grounds. It was greatly improved 
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and embellished by Sir A^blcy At the spot which is now ihe 

west eiiirancc of DelvtdGra, on the Alipoi-e Koad, was fought the 
famous duel between Warren Hastings and Philip FranCL'i, in which 
the latter was wounded. Not fit from this spot is Histings House, 
the favourite residence of the great Govemor General, which is now 
used as a gitcsihouse for Native chiefs. 

To the west of Covemtnent House, and nearer to the nver, stands 
the High Gourt. This imptKing structure in somewhat florid Gol^c 
was completed in 1871, on the site of the old Supreme Court. J-he 
design is said to have been suggested by live Town Hall at \p« 3 , 
'I’he Town Hall stands west of Government House, between .1 and the 
High Cmirt. It is a large l.uilding in the Doric style, approached by 
a noble flighi of step,s leiding up to the grand portico. It 
in 1804 at a cost of idiout 7 laldi-S and contains many mtcrc^mg 
statues and ,«rttiits. Hie Indian Muslim, .situated ^ 
contains a flue collection of fossils and minetils, ^ 
and 1 gallery of antiquitie*. Adjoining it are the 
and tht School of Art. The Mint in the north ™ ^ 

rSl acres, and was built in .814-30. s‘yj« ’* 

portico being a copy in half sire of the Parthenon a 
Metoria Memorial Hall, which it is prO|>osed to erect .n 
the late Queen-impress, is now in course of construction at the south 

end of the Maidin near the Gatbedral. 

The Genera! Post OfHcCi oiiened in 1870, occuines a „ 

Treosttry lie Ween their offices 

I'Oreiyn and LJtpafimcn . _ , , Surtw 

occupies substantial quarters in ^ hv ^ct NT of 1876, has a fine 

ircorportiied as a ^ ^ by ii I's the Metcdfe 

nis'linteaanw?. 
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rhe Clalhedral Church of the s^e of Cilculln, Su sunds ut 

Ehe south east comer of the Mnki^n, ti was coinmenced iii i&jg and 
r opsi^craled in 18471 ®tid it is praclicalij? tlie^ work of Bishop ^V^ilsoOi. 
Of the 74 kiihs raised to hoiM and endow the Cathedmi, the Bishop 
j$avc s lakhs, the East lodi^ Company Ukhs, atid a-S laths was 
siibticritied in England ; only Rs. s^so.ooo was colleetcd in India- It 
h built in a style which is known in Calcutta as Tndo-fjtiEhie : that is 
i£> say, CotSsk: adapted by a miliiary engineer to the exigencies of the 
Indian climate^ building is 247 feel in lengih with a transept of 
114 feeCx and the irwer and spire arc 307 feel high. Among the 
many monimienta to famous Englishmen who have sensed in thiH 
country, the most conspicuous is a life^si^^ kneeling figure in 
robe^ by Chantrcy bc^ng the single word ^ Hcber/ The spire wus 
rebuilt in rS^y, the ortginaL one having been destroyed in the cartlt- 
quakc of that year. 

St. John^jWj the old Cadiedml^ was commencefl in 17K4. It was 
erected to replace the still older Church of St. .Annex's, which occupied 
the site of the modern Bengal (l^oundl Chamber and was demolished 
by S[r^ptid‘dau]a in ty^fi. Sl John's was. built chiefly by voluntary 
subscriptions, the site feeing the gift of a In tlie graveyard is 

I he niausoicum which covers the remains of Job Chamock ; and slaijs 
comnienioraiing Surgeon William Hamiltnhr who died in rjry^ and 
.Admiral VVatiKiti, are buiU into the of the church. I’he Old 

Afrssion Church has a peculiar interest as ha\nr>g been erected between 
17^7 and 1770 by Kicmandcrtthe fitsl Protestant niij^icnar)' to Bengal^ 
at his own expend. In J786 the good Sw'cde found himself unable to 
defray the charges involved by his benevolent sebemeSt and the church 
was seized by the shenff. It was rescued and nesioned to religious 
purpofi^ by Chadts Crant, aftenA-ardii ihe well-known East Indian 
Director^ who raid Rs. jo,dqo, (he sum at which it was appraised. 
Other chufehes of the Anglican communion are the Fort church of 
SE. Petcr^ St. Thomas's^ St- Stephen's, Kiddequre, and St- James's+ 
l>cstdes Several others heloiigiug \iy rnissiormry^ bodit^. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, situated tn the heart of the com men: bl 
iju^irter, was built In 1797, taking the pLaoc of a cha|jel built by the 
Portuguese in 1700, The Greek church in the same quarter was built 
by subscriptions in 1780, and the Armenian church was completed in 
1790. At the comer of Dalhotisie SqiMre, on the site of the old 
Mayor's Court-housct stands the Scottish church of Ht. Andrew^ 

The Maiden, the chief open space in Calcutta, stretches frotn 
Govcftiracni House and ihe Eden Gardens on the north to Tolly s, 
Nullah on the south, Chowringhet lying on the cast, and the river and 
Fort on the west. Scattered over it are sei'eral monuments, the nios! 
conspicucius f>f them being the Ochterlony column, eojctwl in hontmr 






tif Sir iJavid Chrlilerlon)-. tth^, 'for fifty yegfi a sioldicr, stn'trf in every 
Iridian ■I'aT from ihe time of Hydcr dtwnwnj'di,* It rises 165 f«t, with 
a Saracenic capital, and its summit commaiids a noble view of the dly. 
Facing ihe river is a pillaied archway erected by the cltiitens of Calcutta 
to perpetuate the mcniwry of James J'rinsep, foutidcr of the science of 
liMiian nimiLsmatics. Near I'ark Sittcl ii the fine brooie statue of Sir 
Tame* Outnim, in which !« L* represented with drawn *word lookir^g 
tOiitKl to his troops and cbecriitg them forward. Antong other monu- 
incnts may be mcntiofied those of J<i>rd William Beniindi,! jrd Kardingc, 
Ixtrd Mayo. I-ord l^wrence, laird UuJTetin, and Ixffd lamsdowne ; and 
the equestrian statue to l-ord Robert* is a noteworthy addition 10 thi* 
grouii. A statue of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria by Franipion has 
recently been placed on the Maidin. waiting till it may find a more 
hiinouTcd position in the Hall now being erected to Her memory. f>n 
the south-west side of the Maidin is the racecourse, while the rest of 


it is devoted to recreation grounds. 

Other open spaces are the Rden flirderes named after (he Misses 
F.den, sisters of IjOtd Auckland, on the north-west of the MaidSn; 
Dalhousic Square, in the heart of the official quarter; Beadon Square in 
the north of the town, named afiex a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and a series of squares by the side of Cornwallis, Coltege, Wellington, 
and U'elleslev Streets. The Zoological Gardens nt Alipore were 
ojwmcd by the (then) Prince of Wales in 1876- They are mam(pnl hy 
iin honorary committee, and are mointjuned chiefly by donations and 
-subscripliDiis, entrance receipts, and a Government grant-m-aid. T he 
espenditute in ipog-4 amounted to Rs. Sj.ooo, of which Rs- 4 *,®^ 
was spent on new buildings. 'The Government of India has made 
a gnmt of a lakh of rupees, which it has l>een decided to devote mainly 
lEi pcrtiHianfiTit iniprovementitt Thcj gardens conHincd, in 19*44 4 4 
maniinal^ 64? birds, and reptiles, 

At Sibpur, on the opposite bank of the Hoqgbly, art siiuatctl the 
Boianical Gardens, which are bcautihilly laid out along ihc nver and arc 
Mocked with rare tropical plants. They were founded m 17S6, at 
the instance of Colonel Alcsandcr Kyd, for the collectmii i.f lAmts 
indigenous to the country and for the inroduction mid occlinuitiratiou 
of plaot-s from fortign parts, 'ITii* object ha-* been fully rtwli/cd, and 
among the greatest triumphs of the gardens may be menliooud llm 
introduction of the tea plant from i:hinB. They cover ao^ .ind 
contain a fine herbarium, a botanical library, on monumen 
first two l^uperintcndeni^ Kyd and Ron burgh. ^ , . c- 

Fort M'illiani is included in the Lucknow division of the Faistern 
Command. 'J'hc garrison consists of a baiwhon of 
British infantry , a battery of garrison artillery , a mm - v- . 

pany of the Indian sobmarioe mining corps and a TCgitnent cjf Native 
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infanti^^ in the Fort, and half a squadrorl ot Kative cavalry- and a re^i- 
niCTii of Nathie Infantry ai Alipone. The volunteer fortx^ are ; (■) the 
(alcutta Port 1 defence Volunilcerfij in five compctnies, two besng navaJ 
dhiaioivi, one of gajri?ion artillery, one of submarine miners and one of 
elecirieal engineer^ mth a Ntrength in (903-4 of 33J ^ the Calcutta 
f-ifihl 163 five troops, strength iSj ; (3) the Cossipore Anitlery, 

with four sfKgun batteries, strength 4^8 ^ (4) the Calcutta \ oluntoer 
Rifles, with three battalioios (of which the thiid is a cadet company X 
and a strength of 2^075, including cadets and reservists; and (s) the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway Voluntesors, strength 755, The inslitar)' 
authorities have control oivr the erection of buildings on the Mald^ 
and in thv Kasting^ ward, trhich lies to the south of Fort H ifliani. 

The Calcutta p<ilU:e force is under a Comniissionerp a l)tTnty-(.'on5- 
niisfiioncr^ and an Additional Deputy-f^oinmuisioncrj and consists of 
Palice. dbt ^ Superintendents, 35 iiispertors^ 74 sub-inspectcjrs 
and European ccmslablcs, 291 head con?itab|cs and 
seigeanis, including mountctj men, 2,4^4 fM constables^ and ijo riv-er 
constables It has under its control, bistdes the municipal area, ilvt 
suburban munidtialities of Cossipore Chit pur, Mautkcala, part of Garden 
RcacK and the nver. Ibcre are police stations in the ‘Old Town ^ 
and 14 rn the ‘Addetl Area and in the suburbs. The total cost of 
the force in 1901 was 8 66 lakhs, of which 3 15 Jakhs was ]>aid from 
Imperial and Provincial revenues* and the rest by locral bodies and 
private itldividuab for services irendcreiL I he ^irnportion of police^ to 
population was 1 to 405 pennons and to area 7fl jier square mile. 
Besides ordinarv^ police duties, the Commissioner k rvsjmiisible for the 
working of tho Arms A cl and die hre brigade* 7 'Jio laucr consis ts of 
one chief engln^r, 4 engineers^ sme European and 4 native drivers, 

3 fifcnicn, 16 84 and one inspector of warehouses. 

Thj force IS equipped with sh steam engines and six manual engine^, 
and rs paid for partly by fees levied on jUte and other warehouses and 
jxirtly by certain municfj^lities. The number of fires reported in 1903 
in the city and suburbs, including Howrah, wus lap, of which only 
seven were Jicnoiis, 7 he Port Commissioners n^intain thdr own 
boats and stalT for fires on tho river 

Until iaH5, there does not appear to have been any disdplincd force, 
the ^ly police being a mimbei of MdftdJar^ and peoiu for night duty; 
but in that year the town was divided into three police division^ each 
containing a policy statKjn with sis sul>siatSons. In 1851 the number 
of dmsioiw was reduced to two* and in 1877 the present divisions and 
/ 4 lwj were created, By Act XHI of 1S56 a Commissioner of Police 
was appointed, and in jB^8 the detective branch was constituted^ In 
iSfj? ihc suburban police wias made over to the rfitiiml.^iontT^scontrol 
flttigiil Act H of 1866 having been p^'ised for the purpose. Until 1889 
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the the CnScutia Cotponttidn was Aho (..miiEiiir^siunef of 

Police^ but In chat year the apiwntmcnt^ were sepamted. 

'Phe PresideTicy jail on the south of the Maidiljacoiiuiiriaaccomniirjda- 
tion fof 70 European and 1^214 native pmoiKr-Sn the average uundief of 
prisouets dufing the year 1903 being 1^209. The chief industry is the 
printing of Govemrnenl forms, and the printing work done during J903 
w-^5 Aulued at Iskb.sj tninor industries arc the manufrtciurc tjf 
mu^-tardHoilp wheat-grinding, and carjjeniry, it is intended (o imnsfcr 
this jail to Alipore^ where new Imilding-H are being erected for the 
purpose. There are also a District and ircntCiU jail and a Refomiatory 
School at Alipore, and a Crinniial Lunatic Asylum at DuFlunda. 

At the Census of 1901, |Wf cent, of the total population (50^9 
males and 3‘S females) were rOEumed as literate. Use percentage for 
Chmtians was 75^9^ for Hindus and for Mu- 
hammadans 12-2^ 

T he University of Cakuttu exercises, by means of the examination^i 
for Its degrees* paramount influence over English educadcin throughout 
HengaL The University Imilding* situated in Collie Street^ contains 
a libniTy' adomt'd with portraits of i«mc of the more famous jiersons 
who have been at various tiuK-s cimnected with the University. 

The higher coUvgiiS in CalcUEta are the Presidency, the Uoveton, 1 ^ 
?t!arEtni^e, the Free (’hureh Institution and UulT College* the Ixmdon 
MisskniRTy Society's Institution, the Sanskrit College^ Bishop’s College* 
Su Xavier IS Ehe General Av^mbly'^i rtistitutiem, the Metfopoliian 
Institution, the t lEy, Hi (ion, Central, and Bangabisf Coiregts for men* 
and the Bethune College for women. Of thcrf, ihe ITesiduncy* the 
Sanskrit, and the fkthune Colleges are Coveniment insEitulions ; 
the fim was estabUshe<i in 1S55 and the second as early as iSa 4 ; 
the diiril WHS founded tn 18411 by Uf. Ikthune, and maintained 
by him till bis death in 1851^ It tl'Lm malrtEalfied by I^^rd 
Mhoiisie until 1856, and from that date by the Covemmenu The 
iJoveton Collide was first opened in 1813 for the education of 
(.’hrislian boys undftir the name of the Parctiipl Academic Instilution; 
but it w’as suhset|u;en tly called after Captal n J1, I Jovelon* who gave it au 
endow ment of 1-3 lakiis, U Martiniferc was founded by General Claud 
x\Sirtin, and wh 5 o|Jencd m iSjfF. Hishops Colleg^^ was founded by 
Bishop Middletrm in rSao^iiind was at first locaied at Slbpur on the site 
now occupied by the Civil Eigln*.*eriing College. 1 he Collige of ih* 
ScoEtish f'hurcb was founded In iSjoand Sl XavjVr s in 1 S6& The 
secemd^de colleges arc the Madrasa, the Albert CoHege.the Aruienkn 
College* and the Chureb xMissionaiy (’ollege. The Mftdtasa (for Mu- 
hamniadans^ was founded and endowed by ^^a^TtTl Hastings in 17B1 t 
in 1M73 it received additional funcbi from the Hooghly Mubammadati 
Educational Endowment, and it is also assi^^t^.d by Gmerntnenl. The 
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CuSL-gc nfK-'Kiai in 1821., ^tid h by InisEet.'^ 

I’hc Sibfuir CoJlcgu (or Engincjerfng Howrah "J’owsfX *itujiied €m 
the ofipositc bank of the Hooghlyp Viiks espened by Ciovemtnent in 
t8So. 

Calculu contains 75 seboobi tcacbii^ up to the standard for the 
enlrance examination of the LTntvcrNityj and a large number of pnRiary 
school:!!. ITie olde-iit Christijin school is the Calcutta Free School, 
which was fouivded in 1739 from the united funds of the Old Calcutta 
Cbartiy and the Free School Society, which then amounted to 5 lakhSv 

The Calcuiifl Medical Conegc is a Govi-mment institution, which 
wias opened in 1831 and had 519 pupits in 1903-4; there are also four 
[RiiTitc medical schools with 454 pupils, tJf the latter the oldest is 
the Calcutta Medical Schf^f^l,, to which the Albert \''iclor Hrwpital has 
lately been attneheeb 

The two Tnewt Lmpctrumi hostels under ^lovemtnen^ niunogeinent arc 
the Eden Hindu Keitel and the Elliott Mkidni-sa hostuT, The former is 
intended chiefly for the ncCDmnmodation of -soth Hindu pupils of the 
Presidency College and -of the Hindu and ffare schools as do not live 
with their parenb^ or guardians ; ilie latter is for Muhamiruidani; sUitlying 
at the Calrutbt ^fadrasa. In 1903-4 the numlier of Iniiialcs in the 
I'idcn husiei ms J47 and m tlie EilioEC hostel 22:?, The EOtal cspendi- 
lure of the former Ji mounted to Rs. 30*000^ mil ibnl cif the laElcr, 
exclusive of messinj;? charges, to Rs. 4,500, Of this GovemmL-iU |atd 
Ks. 700 and Rs. 1,400 resptctisely, chiefly for medical attendaticc and 
supertntendence. *J’he average cost of a student was Rs. to per month 
per bead in the former, and a Utile oier Rs. 3 In the hater. 

The Govcmmerit School of Art attached to the Government .Art 
Gallei^r' was attended by J41 pupils in r9a3-4. An aided industriaJ 
s^^hool iras attended by 47 pupils;, and 3 unaided schoola of Art taught 
182 pupiEx Ikr!^idi?s, there are two sc hotels for the blind arwi a deaf 
jikI dumb ;}chool. rhere were four Emining $cIuiqI>^ for mistresses in 
1900^1, and one Mormal schcx^l foir the training of schoolmasters. In 
addiiion to the Rethune College, ilierc were sLt other higher-class 
fentale instituiioits in CalcuEta, 

The tiitiiiJ number of pupils under Instruction increased from 25^1^^4 
in 1383 tfj in rSgr-j and to 43,979 fn jgoo-r, w'hlle 39^524 

bojs and 8,377 §^*^1^* were at school in 1903 -4, being TTcS|>ectively 46-8 
and 19*3 |H:r cent, of the total of schocfl-going age. The riumbcr 
of educaEional institutions, public and private, in that year was Sit, 
including ao Arts coilegea, 69 secondary, 311 primaryj and 131 special 
scb<Jols. The espendititrc on educaEKMi was rfi-ofi Lakhs, of which 
6*32 lakhs w-as met ffom Provincial funds, Rs. r 1,000 from municipal 
funds, and S-i 6 lakhs from fees. 

Calcutta lias four daily iM.MVspa|)ers owntd andcxfiiud by Engiislim^u ^ 
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numbly, iHe the Itti^iafi /Mtfy ihc mid 

the Em/iinr, the lilt ter being on ei'ening newsp^^per which hiL^i reccniJy 
{r^o6) been s^larted. The other journals and m%adne& under Kuro- 
jMan mimagetneni include a foTtnighlly illusiraied paper, a |>aper 

dealing with linance and commerce, an illufitmled engineering journal, 
and three weekly devoted lo apfsrt. Other periodicals de^tl widi 

religiouii subjects^ the interests oC planters and volunteers, uiedidac, 
mil wayis hE^licoSture, and literary and general matters ; one of the latter, 
ihe is an old-Cfiablished publication of some repute. 

There arc also live daily newsjHpers published in Engli^b but owned 
and edited by natives ^ iiatneSy+ the Amri/a /^rfiirr 

/rtifiKiii J//mrrp and No less than 

I went}'-three veniacular paperh are published in Calcutta, but few oi 
these are daily jHJtirnoLs or of any great importance } the most inhuential 
are the the /fasamart^ and the all weekly ppers. 

’The chief hospitals are the Medical College, Eden, Enfra, S?y 3 ma 
Chartin Ej'e, Presidency Geneml, CampbeSk Police, Sambhu 

Nath Pandit, and DufTerin Victoria Hospitals, the n^icjj, 
'SUyo Native Hospital with three disperaaries and 
ihe Chandney Hospital attached m it, and the K-iddcrt^ore Municipal 
and Dockyard Ih'spcnsiiTics. Of these, the Pulferin ^ icioria Hcapital 
and die Eden Hospital are for women only- Thu Medical Ctjllegc 
Hojipitiil was orEginally started in wish thirty beds. It w^ very 
largely attended and, the accominodation having soon been found quite 
insufficient, an enlarged building was opKned on the present site in 
1852. The Eden of Ijing-in Hospital, the Ezra Hospaud for Jews, and 
the Kyc Infirmary' were subsequently added to it- The Presidency 
General Hospital for Europeans dates from abimt the middle of the 
eighteenth centtiry. The central block was purchased by ^vemmtni 
in 1768, and two w ings were added in 17^5, The foundatbn s^e of 
a new bEoct was hid in i8fj8. l ists fs one of ffie best hospitals in 
India; if conEaifuii accommodation for 233 paiienls, ind has ^n 
provided willi all luodtiii rctiHireraciJU and convtinicnccs- Tht Cswp* 
bell Hospital, siartcd in 1*67. is ihe Ureesi bospftnJ in Indk and M 
accommodiiiion for 751 patients. I'Jic Police Hospital, ^iib aii beds, 
was opened in 18165 ftr the treaimenl of ihe members of the Laloiiia 
police. The Msyo Mntiie Hospital, the sucepsor of the old Chandney 
Hospiial, contains 105 lieds and was opened in 1874. The total num^ 
ber of patients ueated in these instiintions during 1905 was 1741OO0. 
of wlwm 25,000 were in- and 148^000 dut-patients. Of these 163,000 
were men, 5..000 «v.mco, and $9,000 children. The« chanties am 
ntainlv dependent on Govemmcni for their support, in 1903, <mi ol 
a total intattne of 9'iS rKivennnent gave 6-35, lakhs - 1 lakh was 

snpplietl from laKsl funds ; the Ccrpotalion contnbufcd Rs. 46,000 ; 
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interest On inve^lmenL^ amounted to Rs. 25,000; ^vhilu onl^ KSi 7pOoo 
was subscnbed^ the balance being made up from fees rrom paying 
{laticnts. There aro also two Lunatic Asylun>s entirely under Govern’ 
mt;nt control, while a Le|>LT /Vsylum has lately been erected. 

Vaccination is compulsory, and is contodled by tlie Health dejiart- 
menL of die Corporaticm. In 190J-4 the number <4 |jefSons suecess- 
fully vatrduated wa^; 27,4^7. 

\CrnsiiS /^iTfiorfs \ H. Ep bualeed, /rvm O/d {third 

edition^ 1897); K. H. Hydc» T^trih-Ata/ Attna/s qf {Calcucui, 

1901) ^ A. K, Kiiyi (Calcutta^ 1902) j S. C. Hill, 

1756-7 (1905); C R. Wilaon, Old Fi^ri UWiam In FtNgN/ 
(1906); H. E. A, Cotton, Old (Calcutta, i907)>] 

Calcutta, Suburbs oC —A rume given to tlw three suburljiUi 
municipalities of CossiPOktu-CttEteuk (population, 40,750), MAt^EKTAinA 
(^^p 3 ^ 7 )p GaIldek RkACH (38,311}, which are thu.^ grouped as a 
subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Pargarui5„ Bengal. The 
area of the subdivision is 10 square mileS:, and the population in 1901 
wm lot 1:^43, as compared with 37,.5o3 in 1891^ the density being 
io>t35 perscjins per square milt Cossipore-Chitpur hi north and 
M^iktala north-oast of Calcutta^ w'hile Garden Reach bound:S the city 
cpn the -soulh-wcst 

Calcutta* Soiith Suburbs.— T owti in the head-quarters subdivision 
of the District of the Twentj'-four Parganas^ Bengal comprising a por¬ 
tion of the southern suburbs of Calcutta. Population {1901}, 26^374^ 
of whom 30^165 were Hindus, 51S49 Musalmins, swid 350 Chriiitians. 
The application of the term * suburbs of CakutEa' has varied w'tdely at 
different periods. By Act XXI csf 1857 the 'suburbs^ were dclinctl as 
including all lands withm the general limits of the PANtHANL'^Ai:;kAM 
estate; and under the Bengal .Municipal Act, 1876, they were further 
defined as comprising the present nmnicipalities of Cosaipore-Chitpur, 
^laniktak. Garden Reach^ South Suburhs, and 'J oti^gunge, as well ^9 
-SO mudi of Calcutta as lay outside the limits of the 'Old which 

was bounded by Ijow^er Circular Koad and Tolly’s Nullah. This 
unwieldy munlci|ialily, known as the Suburban municipality, was in 
1S88 split up into four part^ the ^ Added Area * and ' Fringe Area 
Wards* {dchned in article on CaucUtta) being added tu Calcutta, and 
the munidpalities of Cossiporc-Chtlpur md Manikutla being created* 
'fhese deductions still left the South Suburban municipaUEy of un¬ 
manageable ske, and, accordingly, in 1897 the Garden Reach munici¬ 
pality and In 1901 the Tollygur^e municipality were aepaialed from it. 
The constitution of the present * South Suburbs* municipality therefore 
dates from 1901. The income during the three years following its 
comtitution has averaged Ks. 52,000^ and the expenditure Ri 33 ,oook 
I n 1903 ‘4 the income wits Rs. 79,000, including Rs. ir^ooo derived 
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fmnn la.K on houi^s and lands and Rs. 2^,000 obtapned from th^ sak- 
proceedsof Gnvemmenl secoirities md tht withdniwEiJ of savings hank 
dtrposits. The expenditure in the sanie ytiar was KSr 52»ooOp of whkh 
Rs. 39pDoo represented the onihy on tlic introdaciion of a supply of 
filtered The prineipa] vitlB|;es now' wiEhm Ehe municipaJity are 

Iktri^il and Beblla. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canal —A system of nax'igable channeL^ 
in ihe Twenty^four L^arganas, KhulniLp Ilackergungej, and Farldpur 
I districts of Bengul and Eastern Bengal and Assam, extending over 
a length of iptsy milesp of which 47 miles, including TolEy's Xullah, 
are artifhcuil canals, and the remainder are natural channels^ mainly tidal 
creeks iri the But^daruans. lliese stretch eastw'ards from the T^ooghly 
across the Ganges deha and oiTord means of intcrconim unication 
IkCtwccn the months of the Latter river. I'he channels are under the 
supen ision and control of Government, and tolls arc charged on vessels 
using the aTtificial canals. 

This is one of the most important systen^s of river canals in [he world, 
judged by the volume of the tr^fhe, which average 1,000,000 tons 
[jer onnump valued aE nearly four millions sterling. 'Fhe situation of 
Calcutta makes it the natural outlet for the Ganges valley 5 and this 
|)cJ7iition has been enormously strengthened by the construction of 
railways, but other measures were necessary to enabte it to tap the trade 
of the Brahnvaputra valley and to focus the rich traffic of the eastern 
Dislrtcls. 'Die intemiediate country is a mouo of tidal creeks, for the 
most part running north and south but connected here and there by 
crofi&ehaiinelsp wide near the sea-face but narrow and tortuous farther 
inland. These inland channels ore constantly shifting as the deposit of 
silt rakes their bed^s^ while on the other hand the great estuones near 
tlie sea-focc arc not niivigable by country boats from June to October, 
owing to the strong sea>breezes which prevail dureng the south-west 
monsoon. This s>^tem of canals w-os devised* therefore^ in order to 
allow country boat;S to pass from the eastern Districts tc? Calcutta by 
a direct inhind routUi and the problem hoi* been to keep the natural 
cioBSr^hannels c]e±ir c?f silt* and to comiect them with each other and 
with Calcutta by a system of artificial Oinak. The channel have been 
in use for many yefiPS * and it is alciog tlieni that the riCA jute, and 
oilseeds of East and North Ekngal, the tea of Assam and Ochar, and 
the jungle produac of the SundarbnnH pour into Calcutta, while they 
also carry' the exports of sftih piece-goods, and kerosene oil from 
Calcutta to those Distriebi, 

Bc^fore the opening of Tollv's Nule.ah, boats could approach Cal¬ 
cutta only by a route clofte to the sea-face which brought them into the 
HotPghly by the Mritala creek* 70 milts below Calcutta; and this route 
wan not only circuitous but was impracticable for country b+iAls during 
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the rainy iieSL'M>n. "J'he pitHUjer of the syisictin wati \ia}cj'f toHy, ^liw in 
tjjj caiuiiized fto oltl bed of the i ianges, froni its conlltlcllfe with the 
Hoo^hly at Haslingt, a Ihtle liouth of Fort WiKbrn, in Calcutta, south- 
ea-siwards to GariyA (S ffiiles)i Fttjtu this point the canal (known as 
lully's Nullah) waii carried east to meet the Hidyadimri river at Simuk- 
jjot^ and thus j^ave access to an inner route which leads eastwards fronl 
[*on Canning. In 1810 a further step was taken to hicilitaic access to 
c alriiita. An old chainnel through the Salt atkr east of the 

city, was improved and led westwards by what Is now^ knowrt as the 
hcll9g;haia ranal in the neighbourhood of Seatdah. Betw'een iS#h anri 
1831 a new route w^as opened between Calcutta and the Jarauni nverj 
following the r*me direct easterly ctmrse as the present Bh&jigar canal, 
the object being to rdieve the pressure m Tolly^s Nullai!i 3 a number 
tidal channels were uliliied and connected by six cuts to form a con¬ 
tinuous eastward rtjutui "l*he nest step was to cut the Lircuhtr canal 
from Chitpur, parallel with, the Circtilar Hoad, to meet the old FHastenii 
canaJ at Beli^ghlta, and this was completed in 1831. These csmal^ 
were still choked by the increasing stream of tral¥M:; and, in i^rder to 
relieve them, the New Cut was opened in 18594 leading from Ulll- 
dilnga^ a point on the Circular canal 3 miles east of ( hitpur, south-east 
to llhapa on the HeliSghma canaJ. Finally the bKSngar channel was 
canali/.^ in 1899 for a length of 15 milesj lhu» completing she inner 
channel which bad been commenced in rSji> 

'I’he objective of thk system is IknisAl, the head-ciuartets of the 
great rtcc-gtowing IHslrlct of Backergunge, situated 187 miles east of 
Calcutisir There aru three alternative routes to Itarisil. I'ht one 
generally followed is along tine Bhftngar carnal and Sibsil river to Khuln^ 
and thence by the BhEiirab river to Firojpur and Uarisl^l. An altema- 
live route between Calcutta and Kallganj on the Ich^mutr river follows 
Tolly's NulLah and the BldyUdharl river to Fort Canning, and then 
strikes north-eastward. This is called the Outer route, and two similar 
alternative routes branch off southwTuds in KhulnE District 'I he 
main sleanjer route follows the Hoc^hly river as far as tho Bliritala 
creek, and then tunis east imd north-east, meeting the two routes pre¬ 
viously described at Pirojpur, 

Included in this system is aii imp^rrtant frlumnel, krtown as (be 
MHidailpur Bil route, which connects the Kumlr and Madhumaii riv'cn?, 
and is used by jute-ltiden steameris during the ruins; it shortens the 
journey between Khuinft and M^td^rlpurby S9 milesi. llic construction 
of this route was commenced in 1900, and has since been completed, 
The channel is being deepened and widened for the purpose of allowing 
steamers and flats drawing 6 feet of water 10 use ihe route during the 
jute seavem; and the question of still further improving it, so as 
moke it naingable throughout the year, is under consideriition. 1 he net 
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revenue of these canals in 19&2-3 was 1-4 lalchs^ being 2 per ceni, 
the capital outlay^ and the estfmaied value of cargo carried during the 
year was 497 lakhs. In J 903-4 the ix-ccipts amcimted to 4 Iftkhs and 
the net revenue was 1^3 lakSts; whilu the total caplul imlUy up to 
March jt, 1904, was 77^1 iakhs. 

CalJciit T^uk*— Coast subdivision and in the centre of ^Cala- 

Kir Dislrictt MadraSp lying between 1 1'* ro^and 133^ N. and 75** 4$' 
and 76® 9' Er, with an area of 379 square wWes. U contains 74 amaffn, 
in (laddius. llic pitpulation increased fnun 237,682 in 1891 tu 2|S,6|2 
in 190T. The land res^eniic demarkd amounted in 1903-4 to ICs. 2,20^000^ 
Thc/ir/Ar^ contains the municipality of Calicut (populattOin« 76,9^1)^ the 
hE^K]uarters of the District, and thii seaport of BeyjKirc. The Conotly 
Canals about 3 miles long, oonnccts the Koraputa and Kalliiyi river!^. 
On the east the is bounded by the plateau uf the \V^yJtaad» the 
chief road to which runs through it. The whole is covered with pictur¬ 
esque undulationSp well wooded and interspersed with rice-fields, 

CaJjeut Clty^ —Head-quaiter^ of the fSfuA of the same name^ and 
also of Malabar District, Madras^situated in ii® 15^ N. and 75"" 47' E.p 
on the Madras Railway, 414 miles from Madras dty. It is a pLetiir<esque 
place, the streets w inding ihrough cootinuoiis groves of palms and other 
tropical vegetation, [ii addition to the varioiis public buildings and 
institutions usual in a District head-quarters. It conEainsa branch of the 
Bank of Madras^ and ;i Lunatic .Vsylum with accommodation for 133 
ptrrsons. The chief suburbia are at West Hiib 3 miles north of the old 
tow n, where are the bnmcks of the Hridsh infantry detachment and 
the Collector's house, both on small hills; and at Kalliyi, the centre of 
the timber trafhc at the mouth of the Kall^)i rivetp 

Calicut is the fourtli largest city in the Presidency, and In igot liad 
a popubiion of 76,981 (43*744 Hindus^ 30,158 Muliammadansj and 
4,007 Christians). In 1871 its inhabitants numbered 47,962 ; in jSSi, 
57,085 ; and iti 1891^ 66,078, so that it is a growing place. Ilic rate of 
increiise during the last deoide was as high os [6peroenL Ikti climate 
is on the whole healthy, though relaxing; but the want of a drainage 
and w^ater-iiupply system Tenders the crowded quarters of the city 
iii^niuir>v Calicut was consEituled a municlpalliiy in 1S69. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 1900 averaged 
R5.66,000 and Rs. 63,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the Income was 
Rsr 83,000 {mainly derived from the taxes on houses, land, and pro¬ 
fessions), and the cx|>cnditun! was Rs. Si 1,000. 

The vcmacubr fnfm of t-alicnt is Kolikodr whidi means 'code-fort ^t 
and the iiaditian regarding it^ foundation is that when Chentm^n 
Pcrumll, the last uf the kings of Jtdabar, retired to Mecca in the ninth 
century and divided his kingdom among his chiefs, he gave to the 
Zamorin of Calicut as much land as a cock crow-ing from Talll temple 
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qould h): heiirtl J'he Ziinioriri^i^ with the he][j of Arab tradcr^i 

btXihd at Bc^|]pOre, soon, emended ihcir powers made the town the 
centre of a doniinion extending from I'ikkodi to ChcLwai. The Arab 
writers of the thmi.^nLli centurj' describe <JaUi:iit m one of the great 
pom of the west cuaiit. full of ntagtiificeat bukldingn, and noted for the 
stctifity tg trade aiforded by the power of the Zamorin and the ju!jtkc 
wiih wlueh he treated foreign settlenj. Its the fifteenth century the 
jilace wieniii to httve been the nio^t imporUini town hi htalabar. It was 
the first port of India visited by l^uropeans^ and gfive its name tocaheo, 
one of the chief ariiclt^ of the early trade ; buE^ owing to the o|HKJsiticpii 
of the Arab trjider^ the European settlements here wore not so 
tant as those at CocHiN' and Canxaxqre. 'i'he Portuguese adventurer 
Covilhani was the first Kurupuul to visit Calicut (in 14&6) j but trade 
only be^m with the orrEVal of ^■ai^co da Gama in 149& A faclory was 
esLablished, but l>a Gmna w»i bcddly treated by tlie Zatnutiri- Tw^o 
years later Qibral tslabLisbed a Faclory of seveisty I^ortugucset which 
Was immediately destroyed by the Mlppillas* luid most of the inmates 
murdered. In revenge the town bombarded^ imd ihe|a»rt w-osihen 
left alone by the Portuguese for ^.mie year^ Ixi 1510 Albuquerque 
attacked Calicut at the instigation of the Raj/t of Coebini but was 
repulsed. A year later the Zamonn allowed the Portuguese to build 
a fori on the north bank of the Kalllyi river ; but he continued secretly 
hostile to their tmdup the fort was ubiindoncd in 1525^ and thr^ Portu^ 
guese did not again attempt a settlement at Calicut itself. 

'Phe Rnglkh connexion with the town dales from 1615^ when CapEain 
Keeling arrived widi thri^% ships and concluded a treaty withthu Zamorinj 
hut no scttlcniem was ustiibli^hed till 1664, when a trading agreement 
was made with the Zainorin by the East India Conq^ny. 'Phe ZanioHiip 
however, gave little encouragenieiH to the ConiiJany, and it WhOs not until 
I 759 tlial they were allowed to tile their factory'. I'ho Erench settle merit 
cki^ from 169!$. During the wars w ith France it tbricc came into the 
|iossc^ion of the English, but was finally restori'd to ranee in 
It at jnusent consists of about b acfc^ of ground^ iialled the Loge, rt&ir 
the sea-shore south of the pier. 'J"he iJanish Government established 
a factory’ at Qtheut in 1752. It was iioitially destroyed in 1734, and 
Soon nflemards incorjxirated in the British seltlcmenh I he Dutdi 
never had any station at the placCi 

During the Mysore Wars the town suffered severely 1 and was twice 
pillaged by the Muhammadan onirtes^ in 1773 and 17B3. On the 
latter fiecasion Tipil bultOn nmde a doEonnined effort to establish a rival 
capital at Ferokh gn the eouth bank of the Bey pore river^ but ihe 
atteiLipt failecL In 1790 Calicut was occii[iied by the British In their 
operations against Tipii^ and by the 'Preaty of ^ringa|Mtam in 1792 it 
dually [lossed under the doEuinion of the Cdmpan) . 
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Calicui nuw ranks s<xond among ihe porU of Malabar itnd fourth 
oiiiuiig Unjst in ihu Presidiini^y. During lire five yrans cndtiitj^ lyoa-j 
iht vakc of its imporLs averagL^d lokh.^p md of itse.\porLi i ja Ukhs. 
The corresponding Itguresi for were 574 lakhs and 116 lakhs, 

(jrain and salt form ihe bulk of tisc iliiptirt\ while one-fourth of Ihc 
exports cousrsts of cjoffec- 'llic city con tuns a siatm spiiit^ing milip 
established in iSS^^ 'w\\h an annual out-ium of 550 tons of cotton yarn ; 
a steam iironure kicioiy, which |tfcjtJuccs every year jitiout ify5o ton^^ ^ 
and a steam viw-iuill in the suburb of Kallilyi, at which tiniliKr 10 the 
value of a ktkhs b sawn annually^ There are also steam tile-wiwkx and 
oofTcc-curing works and a steam uil-nnll. I'he chief leruple of Calicut 
h held in much repute. 

Calimerep Point (the of Ptolemy).—A low iirutuontory 

in the 'Jlruttumippundi fd/tfJt of Tanjore District, Madras^ situated in 
10" N. and 79"^ 51^ lii,p 40 miles from Point Pedru In Ceylon- A 
lighthouse was erected on it in 1902. Inland stretches a * reserved ^ forest 
extending over 64 sc|unre milcs^ where antelopet strolled deer, mid wild 
hog are to he met with. t\ane& are bred in the neighbe^urhood in 
small niiinbeniT ii^ijacco is largely growru To bathe in the sea at 
Point Cali men: is ccmsidcTCd sacted by the Hindus, and ihe place has 
a [eniple which is an object of pilgrimage. The proinontory was 
once used as a sanitariump but it b now said to Uc tnalorious froin 
April to June. 

Callng^.—^Nanic of an ancient kingdom in the north of the Madras 
Ihesidency. Kalino^. 

Caliiig;apatani+~ Port hi the Chicaoole of Cronj^ Districtp 
Miidnis, iiituai&d in iS'* zo' N. and &4'° E., at the mouth of the 

Vaniisiadti^irii river^ 77 miles from Chicactde. Po^iulation (i9oi)p 
5,019. It was one of the early seats of Muhamniadon government in 
the Tdugu country', feigns of its ancient inkpurUmcc are still visible In 
the ruw of many mosques and other buildings. After min^ small gold 
coins ofgtcat age arc found on the site of the old city. Elaving a siifc 
anchorage, it is a regular place of call for steamers, llic [>urt is alt 
open roadstead^ prcitccted on the south by a sandy [loint and some 
rocks which extend se2w.iid about half a mik from the shore. 'Ilicsc 
rise above water near the hutd^ but arc submiTged farther 4mb On ihb 
sandy point, about a mile south of the port, stands a lighthouse 75 feet 
in height, exhibiting a white occulmtiug light, visible 14 mils at sea 
in clear weather It is protected frum the sandhills which are drifting 
luwartU it, and threaten to buty ib by a casuarina planlation. Thu 
exports from Calinga|jatan], consisting chiefly of grain and puke* myra* 
bolams, and turmeric, were vaKut^d in 1905-4 at 6 lakhs. ITic imports, 
nuilnty haberdashery* glasis-ware, and gunny-bag^ frcHU Indian (KirtSt 
were valued at only Rs. 12,000, 'l^e cuastirtg iiadc has decreased ron^ 
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sider.ibly strict ttie constrticuun uf the East CoiA-sl RaiiNvay, Ca1in{^- 
putam possesses one of the four fnetories of the DislrioU The 
pans coier an area of 51T acresj and yielded a Tevenue in 1903-4 of 
Rs. 3^27,000, 

C&lphee.—Town and in J^tlaun District United Provinces. 

Jki K.vlpL 

Cambay —Feudatory State in the Polilicit] 

Agency of Raira, Hanibay, lying at the head ol the guU of the same 
name, in the wc?ilcni pitrt of the province uf Gujarat^ between sa* 
and aa'' 41' and 72*" so" and 73^ s' E., with an area of ^$0 square 
milin^s. It is bounded on the north by the I ^btrlet of Kaira; on the 
Cflit by Kaira and Baroda; on the south by the Gulf of Cambay^ 
and on the west by the Sibarmali river, se|>amting: It from Ahniadibld. 
Tht boundaries of the State arc very irregular j some villages belonging 
to (heGaikw^r of Baroda and to the BritiNh Govern metit are entirely 
i^utTOunded by Cambay tcrritaryT w^hik Catnbay villages are found in 
Kaira DUtrtet. The country is flat and open, interspersed here and 
there, generally In the Vicinity of the villages, with 
gtovc$ of fine trees, such as the mango, tamarindj 
banyan or nffittf and From the position of 

the Statu l^etween the SabarmatE and Mahl, both of which are tidal 
riversj ibc soil is so staked with salt tijat the water becomes brackish 
at a little distance below' the surface. 

Cambay is a gentle, undulating, alluvial plain, without any rock 
exposure. Hie fauna docs not dider from that of the neighbouring 
British Derirjct of Kaira, though the former presence of tigeni in large 
numbers is said to be Indicated by the site of a village named Vagh 
Talao or ■ tiger tank-' 'J’hc climaic is ei]uablCt the tcm[icraturo rising 
to ]oS° in May, w'hcn the minimum is 75*^, and fallEng m low as 
in January^ at which season 84^ is the maximum. The annual rainfall 
averages 31 inches. 

Hie name is said to be derived from or the 

pool of Mahideo under the form of the pillar god. Cambay men¬ 
tioned by .Masaudi (913); but the prospertty of 
the town is traditionally referred to the granE of ju> 
present site to a body of Brahmans in 997+ During the cltwcnth 
and twelfth centuries Cambay appears as one of the chief [lOrts of 
the iVnhilvAda kingdom; and at the conquest of that kingdoni by the 
Mu^lni^ns tn 1398 it is said to hitvc been one of the richest towns 
in India. 

According to Lieutenant Robertson’s /fis/Wfa/ iVtirrafkv ^ 
the Persia of Gujiirtll sailed from Fetsia about the end of the seventh 
or beginning of thu eighth century^. A great number of their shi|w 
foimdened in a storm, and only a few arrived at Sanjln, about 70 
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tnsles wiuch nf Sutau They obtAihcd pemiiMion to bnd after some 
difficij]t)% anti on ccilaiii condiiions, ihe chief of which were that they 
!;liou 3 d speak the Gujarati language and abei^tAin ffons beef. The PirsTs 
remained for many yeant in tlie vicmiiy of Siinflrip pursuing a coasting 
trade; but eventually they sfircad over the ncighbctnrtitg districts, and 
became sti numerous at Cambay that ibey cj«ioumber<^ the original 
iohahitanl^ and Oxik possoj^ioo of the town. ^Uter a short period, 
however, ibuy were driven out walh great slaughter by the Hindus, who 
held the territory' until conquered by the Muhamn^adins in 129^. 

In the fifleentb centuryt with the Ifrowrog wealth arid iJOwer of the 
(lujadlt kingdom, Canikiy regained its former prosperity-p and at the 
begiTiTiing of the sixteenth century formed one of the chief centres of 
commerce in U'eatem India. Ijirge vessel? unloaded their cargoes at 
Goghap wltencc they were conveyed in small craft to Camlwry. tn ijjS 
the Portuguese plundered the town^ and the country remained in a stale 
of disorder until 1573, when it was reduced by the emperor Aklnr. 
Ihough free from disturbance during the nsKt century, the gradual unit¬ 
ing up of the harbour drove a largo of the Cambay trade 10 Sumt. 
Im nuinufoctures, however, still retained their farmer importance; 
and in 1616 the Englishp followc<l by the Dulch in 1617, established 
factEiTiC? there. On the death of Aurangzebp when the Mughal power 
commcnCLHd to decline, the country waii exposed to the ravages of the 
^^[arflthitST who exacted huge contribuliona. Cambay appears: to hav'e 
been establi?he<L as a distinct State aijoul e7^o. I'he founder of the 
[ire^nt family of chiefs was Momin Khiri^ the last but one of the 
Muhammadan governors of GujarSi. While he hchl ihe office of 
gtH-umorp his son-in-taw Nii 4 in Khan had ehai^e of Cambay. On 
Mumin Khln's death in r74a hifi son Muflikhtr (Momin Khftn 11 ) 
basely com|iassed the death of Ni^ani Khan and assumed the govern¬ 
ment of Cambay. T he Maratha leaders had already paniiioncd Gujarilt; 
but Momin Khan II successfully rc^iisted tlic chiinis of the P^bwa to 
tributcp unrilp by the Ticaty frf liasscin. the Peshwa^s rights over Camliay 
worn iransferrud to the British. Hie [M'incipal item of this disputed 
tribute consisted of a nominal hitlhshiu'e in the sea and Lind customs, 
deducting cost tsf eollectionr *1 he British (government Ibund much 
difficuUy in inducing the Nawib to revise the complicated anti onerous 
larilTof sea enstoms, which was highly injurious to trade; but In 1856 
an arrangement was made by whidi the niethods of collectitm were 
assimilated to those obtaining in civiliiEcd cauntries. 

The nticr is a Muhammadan of the Shiah sect. He has received a 
guaranteeing any succession to his State that may be legirimate 
acctjrding to Muhammadan kw. He is entitled lo a salute of ri 
gunic A tribute of Rs. 31,9^4 is pasd to iKi; British Govcmtiieiii, 
Cambay ocmtains a towns and filJ villages, i he [JopuLaliErt was 
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89^72? in 1891+ bm fell to 751^25 in tgor^ -owing to tbe fainine 

r899-i90o. The density Is 315 persons to the 
Papulttien. square mile, Hindus fOTm Si |>er cent, of tbc total, 
MusaEmS:n^ T3 per cent-, and Jains 5 per cent The only important 
town is CAMnAV* llie mo^t nunieruiis Hindu castes are Kotrs( 14^000), 
Kunbb (i7,ooo)p and Rijpuls They are mainly cultivators^ 

though Kunbis now work as camel ian polifihers, an art foitnerly jirtic- 
tssetl by the MusalmSns. Piirsls have ceafsed lo be of importance, and 
iht5 decline nf trade has luken niany of the trading castes to Bombay. 
Nciirly half the population (30,000) is mipported by agriculture- The 
Irish IVe^ibyteKan Mission has a braivcb at Cambay. 

Towards the north and west the soil is guntnilly black, and well 
United for the Eruldvatioti of wheat and cotton. To the east ft is ht 
for Only inferfor sons of grain, abundant crops of 
which ate grown in fas'Ourable years. Of tlie total 
area, 84 square miles are unfit for cultiMition and 224 are cuhivable* 
Of the latter* 154 square miles were under culth'atian in 1903-4, the 
residue l>cing composed of fallow {11 square miles) and ctiltivable 
waste (59 square miles). Only 903 acres of Lind were irrigntecl. The 
chief crops are the ordinar)' varieties of millets^ and puiso, rice, wheats 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco, Tht cultivation of indigo has of late years 
greatly fallen off. Besides the Kandshwar lank and the Alang eiinal, 
there arc 1,292 wells and 36 tanks for irrigation purposes. The supply 
of drinking-water is chiedy drawn from wells, in which water fs found 
throughout the greater part of the year. Near the towTi of Cambay, 
-skirting the shore of the gulf, and along the kmks of tlic Mahl and 
SSbarmatl rivers^ stretch vast itatl,s of salt mar?ih land submerged at 
high spring-tides. About three-quarters of a square mile of salt-waste 
is in process of reclamation hy means of an embankment limit along 
the seashore, which holds up min-water. 

The chief articles of msnuracture are salt, datK, caqMts, embroidery, 
and carved camelum^ which are imported from Ratanpur and other 
Trade and RiljplpLii State. The chocolate-coloured 

'* l^^ght rmni KnthiJltvHr; agntftf comc from 
Kapadvanj and Suklatinha on the Narbadl river, and 
trom Rajkot in KSthi^lwir. There are two cotton-ginning factories and 
1,400 hand-loom!^ supportirig over 3,000 persons. .An experimental 
school for wea^nng wTia opened in 1904. 

Duiing the ihirtecnlb, fourteenth^ and fifteenth centuries Cambay 
had a trade history^ of much interest. At the close of the thirteenth 
century it wa.^ one of the two chief ports of Western Irtdia, whence 
were exported indigo in abundance^ cotton^ fine cloth, and large 
quantities of hides. its chief imports ^^-ere gold, silver, copper, /w/rVr 
(copper su-lphale)^ madder from the Red and hors^ from the 
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Pei^ian Gulf. Ey the fiptming nf the ^ii^i^nth century Dim bay hail 
added nm^y other articles to iti export list, and had dealings with 
fifteen mints in Indui^ Persia, Ambia, and East Afiioi. The tnuisfer 
of trade to Sural at the dose of the stxleenlh century dealt a severe 
blow to Cambay's importance^ and by rSoj its trade had d^iindled to 
a verj*^ low ebb. Trade revived during the nincleenih century and was 
valuwlat one lakh in 1374 - 5 - The tolal impcirts in previous 

it> the severe famine of tfl^-ngoo, consislcddiicfly of mobAses, timber^ 
clarified butler^ grain^ camclians, metal, piece-goods, coco^nuts, 
and sugar, and were valued at more than 5 bkhs; while the cKport^^, 
Including tohaccA wrought camelians, and sundries, were worth 4 lakhs. 
The total vahic of the sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was 6-5 lakhs- Reforc 
the advent of railways, goods arHi passengers were carried by boat to 
Bombay and other (Xirta. Now ihe passenger tiafitc is almost entirely 
by rail. The mcxle of transit into ihe interior by native carts, cameN, 
or pack bullocks has l>een discontinued since the opening of a line 
from Cambsty to Petmd. For communication by water, cicepi during 
the monsoon months, boats, of under 6 tons at ordinary tides, and 
under 50 tons ai spring tide's, ply between Cambuy and Ikimbay, Surar, 
Rroach, Gogha, and other porta. The head of ihc gulf forms neither 
n safe nor commodious harbour, in conjiequcnce of ihe constant shifting 
of ks bed froni the force of ihe tides and the current of the rivers Mahfe 
nnd SabarmatT. Ships of more than 50 tons never xlsit Cambay. The 
lightship al the port exhibits a steady white light over an area of 3 miles. 

There are 45 niiles of unmctallcd roads in Ibe SSlale, the iwn longest 
being from Cambay to GolaiuL(T6 milet) and ftom Cambay to Kanai^tLi 
(t6i). 1 he C’ambay-Ptdlad Railway, a broad^fluge line 

in length, connecting with the Bombay, Iknoda. and Central India 
Railway al Anand, vras 0|wned in l^ot at a cost of 15 lakhs, of which 
the State conlHbuted 9. I'here is only one post telegraph olficu 

in the State* , n i i' 

111 1399-1900 Camliay State suffered semely from famino. Relief 

measures conimem.'ed in O:lol>er, 1399* and wot closed in July, 1900, 
though gratuitous relief wa5 continued till ihe end Fa mine, 
of January, rgot- 7 ’he highest number of persons 
on the telitif works was 3^174 m Febniary, ami of peraom gratuitously 
relieved 1^943 m June, More than Se,wo was spent on relief, 

of which Rs- 43,371 was devoted to works and Rs. 3 ^p 4 Jt to gratuitous 
Teliefn The loss of cattle h esiimated at more than 30,000- 

The Nnwib e3ien:ise^i full jurisdiction wishin the Suite, but cannot 
try RrStish subjects for capital olTeiicefi without ihc 
Political Agent's perml^ionr The Collect^>f of Kaira 
exercises ihe usual ptiliiical control, but iH^t ordinanly entertain 

appeals. 
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The State has a re^wue of Inkhs and an expenditure of 4 lakhi^ 
of which Rff. t$,OQO go into the chiefs puf^* The chief sources of 
r^enue ore taixl rc^^enaet esdsep and customs. 1'be land revenue ss 
regulated by a survey settlement introduced in 1894, which replaced 
the old a^-stem of payment in kind. The seillcinent increased 

the r«‘enue by nearly half a lakh, 'J’he sun^ey rates ere: for ‘ dry ^ 
land^ from Rs- 3-3 to Rs. 6-0 per acre ; to rice lands fmin Rs. 6-6 to 
Rs^ 10: while garden rates are merged in the ^dr^’-crop'^ rates Sn the 
shape of rt subsoil water assessmenL The total Ijind revenue demand 
amounls to 3 lakhs, while the local fund cess of half on anna rupee 
of assessment brings in Rs, 74,000- In 1901-3 British currency waft 
substituted for the State coins. In 18S0 the Cambay salt-works wcri: 
closed, the output since then being restricted to the requirements of 
the Dorb^, nauidy, 500 maunds, Ko opium may l>e pr^uted in the 
State. Excise arfangenicnt^ hos'c been controlled by the Stale iince 
1904, the pretiiousiy cxi-sting lease to the British Government haiing 
expift^ in that year. During the last ten years the Slate has spent 
inoru than 6 lakhs on public works^ including many schools, road^i 
and a dispensary. 

The military force consistft of 236 mcn^ to the tmwt port undis¬ 
ciplined. The police number 170^ exclusive of village watchmen 
numbering 366, The State contains one jail, nith a daily average 
in 1903-4 of ag prliu^nens^ Public instruction is imported in 26 schools^ 
including a high school zind 3 girts” schools^ the total num]:>er of pupik 
in [903-4 being i^SSo. Besides ihesej 15 private schools have 551 
pupils. There art 3 hospitals and 3 dli^pensarics, treating about 
patients a ytax at a cost of Ks. ?,ooo. A veterinaTy dispensary^ 
is nlso maintained at a cost of Rs- i,ooo. More than ^400 persons 
are vaccinated annuaJly 

Cambayi Gidf of,—The name for the strip of sea which separaiCft 
the peninsula of Kathiawir from the Kotthem Bombay coast 'fhc 
gulf was in ancient times much frequented bj* Amb mariners. 
Sunit hes at the eastern point of its mouth, the Portuguese ftettlcmeni 
of Dili at the western mouth, and Cambay [own ai its northern 
extremity. "J'he gulf receives two great riverst the T^pti and Narbada, 
on its eastern side, the Mahl and Saliormatl on ttse northT, and several 
small rivera from Kilthtdw^j on the west. Owing to the causes 
mcntfonc^l under Camoav Town the gulf is silting up, and is now 
resorted to only by small cra,fl The once famous harbours of Kurat 
and Broadi on tbi coast have ceased to be used by' foreign commerce. 

Camhiay Town or of the 

State of Cambay, Bombay^ situated in 33® iS' N. and 73“ 40^ E., at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, on the north of the estuary’ of the 
river hfahl 53 miles south of Ahmat^bad. Population (1901)1 31^78^ - 
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ruimc]>^, ^ J5 Hindus^ ^,$^4 MuhammadaTis JaSiw, Christuuis, 
and 134 Pirsrs. The city w-as originally synrotindcd by a brick wait 
(jcrfciniied for musketry^, flanked with irregular tdWM without fosse or 
esplanade ; but ihe works Are now out of rcpKiir;, and few of the guns 
mounted are serviceable. Only ponlotis of the wall refnainp enclcising 
a cLrcumfercncc of not more than 3 niilcs. The palace of tJte Nawab 
h in good repair, but built in an inferior style of arebitecturev Phe 
jAnia Masjid was Cfectetl in 1325, in the lime of MulianunAd jihflh; 
the pillars in the interior were taken from dtsecniied Jain n^mples, andp 
though arranged without much attention to architectural elTect* give 
a piciuresQue appearance. Many mins still attest the fomier wealth 
of Cambay. It is mentioncdp under the luvme of Cajnbact, as a place 
of gR^al trade by Marco Pdo (dre 1293X and by his counlrjmMi and 
contemporary' Marino Sanudt^ as one of the two great tmtlii^g (jorts 
of India (Cambeth). 

The commercbl decline ol this once flouHshing mart is due in great 
measure to the silting-up of the gulfp and to the " hone^ or rushing tide 
in the north of the gulf and at the entrances of the Mahi and SAbarmati 
rivers. High spring tides ri^e and fall AS much as 33 feet, and the tide 
runs at a velocity of front 6 to 7 knots an hour. In ordinary' sprmgs 
the rise and fall ia 25 feci, and the current 4^ to 5 knots. Great 
damage is thus frequently caused to shipping, the more so as the 
average depth of the channel is only from 4 to ^ fathoms; and the 
hazard is greatly increased by the constantly shifting shaaLsj caust.-d 
by the frequent inundation of the rivers. 

Cambay h celebiatud for the manufactyre of agate, camelian, and 
onyx ornaments, llu; carnelians come chiefly from mines in the 
^-icinity of Raianpur, in the State of Rdjplplii, Retrt Kantha Agenry. 
The preparation of the stones was thus described in rSsi by 
Mt. J. U1lloughb)\ Assistarit to the Resident at Raroda 

^The Bhlts, who afe the mpners, commence their operaliorts about 
September and leave olT in .\pril, when they commence burnfi^ the 
carnelians. llie operation of burning is petformed by d^ng a ho e, 
one yard squarei in which are pkced earthen pots flllwl with the 
carnelians, whitli, to radliiate the process, have for Home time previous 
been exposed in Uie sun. The bo4tnms the pots art taken out, and 
a layer of about 6 or 7 inches of cow- or goat-dung, strewed above and 
bdow them, is set on fire, which, when'eomiumeth hns rendered the 
sTones ready for the Cambay merchants.' 

'I'he three principal cokiurs of the cameliarta arc red, while, and yellow, 
the finil of which is considered the most valuable. 

The town is administered as a jnunicipality, with an average ineome 
of about Rs. 7,000 (chiefly derived from octroi}, which is augincnled 
by a contHbuiion from the Stale Tevcnu& The public institutions 
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include an experimental weavin^'-schciol, twr> ho^ipitaL^ a hi^li i^htkoU 
and the Ijord Reay puldjc Itljrsir}^ 

Campbellpore Cantonmeril in the Attack and 

It4^d-quanurs ot Attack District, Punjab^ situated in 46^ N. and 
7a" E., on the North-Western RailiAikyt and connected by a rouj^hp 

tinmctallcd toad, 11 mtles lon^. with the grand trunk madr Popula¬ 
tion (r 501X 3,036- It lakes its name rrorci Kilmiljjur, a small adjacent 
village. The garrison consists of a liattcry of fidd artillery, a conij^ny 
of gan^ison artillery, and an ammunition column. Cflm;5beMpore is 
also the head-quarters of a ^i/Zaddr camel corpisu The sncfime and 
expenditure of rantonment funds dunng the ten years ending 190^-3 
ai'Cfflged K-s. 5,300 and Rs. 5,200 respectively^ 

Caoara^ North. — District In the Southern Disision, Eomhay. Srr 
K^s^n^, Nokth. 

Conara, Soutli. —District in Mndms. Se^ Kaxaha, South^ 
C&ndah^. —PnDvince and city in AfghanlsUn. JSw Kan nail ah. 
Cannanorc. — Head-quartern of the Chirakkal tti/nJt of Malabar 
District, Madra-s situated in and 75''E., in a shallow 

Kiy of the Arahian Sea, 4joinilea by rail from Mculras city. Resides 
the usual public oflTccs the town contains a hnitich of the Eajfe] German 
\fkxion, with a merrantile establishment where ^-arioas cotlon fabrirs 
are manufactuTcd^ and a Central jail with accommcidatinn for 865 
males and jj fetnales:, 

Cannanore was once ihe capital of the Kokttiri the chief rival 
of ihc /amoriTij and became an important eniponum of trade with 
Pemia and Arabia dunng the twelfth and thirtconih centuries, frtaii 
which time dates the rise of the fantily of the All R. 1 ja,s or Sea Kings, 
of Cannanore. Their origin is uncertain ; but tradition tLSsigns the 
foundation of the family to a Nayur ruEnister of the Kokttiri Kajit, who 
waij coiii^crted to Islam about the beginning nf the twelfth century^ 
Towards the end of ihe century the family ap|iEirs to have obtained 
the pKrt and town of Old rannanore as a grant from the Kolalliri 
Rilja. The All Rflja became hi?^ chief admiriil and ihe head of ihe 
Gannaiwe M^Ippillas; and his power gradually increased till by the 
eighteenth century he was practic^ally inde|>endenl of his sureridn 
atKi was able to put 25,000 men in the field 
Omnanoie was one of the enrli€?st Portuguefie seltlcments. In 1498 
Vasoo da Gama touched therc^ by invitation of the KoLattiri 
oft his way home from Caticuti Three years later Cabral founded 
a factory' and in 150^ Ik Cjama, on hk second vojoge to Indra, 
CEincluded a treaty wish the Rlj^ and left 5 e>o Pnrtugue-se in Cannanorc- 
The factory cnnlinued to nourish, and in 1505 .Almeyda was allowed to 
build A fort. In the nest year he w'on a great naval victcr]i' in llie 
Cannanore hay over the Zamorin and his MAppillas^ which finally 
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«;Atablb;hed thfr Portuguese rravnl suprenuicy. The fan and ratior)' 
Cfmtinued in posseiv^ioin of the Fortuguese (hi they were conquered by 
the Dutch in the middle of ihe se^OTiteeiath oenturyv The Dutch held 
the fort till 17711 ^hca ihey sold it to the -Vh whotse power had 

considcmbly iricrtaisetl duriiij^ liaidiir Atfs lust iiivaskm. In 17S3 the 
fort was taken by the Britishj as [be BibT of Ca^nanore had detained 
350 Hritiah soldietit on ilieir way to join the forces a^lrutt Tipfl ^ but in 
the tton year the I^^bI entered into a treaty wiih the British and the 
fort wsLS restored 10 her. Finally, in 1 790^ owing to the unsaiisfuctor)' 
behaviour of the Btbl, who bird throughout secretly fastrtJrt'd the 
Mysore Sultln, Cannanore was again besieged and the Bll;i made an 
unconditional surrender^ Carina nore then became iho military head- 
rjuaners of the British on the west ooMt, and continued to be so till 
T8S7, when the hetKi-quariers was transferred to the Nllgiris, A settle¬ 
ment was made in 179^ with the Bibl, who agtee<i to pay Rs. 15,000 
per annum at the assts^sment on her houses^ /^raml^asy &c.* in and 
near Cannanore, and on her trade and property in the L^c- 

CMiivK. Tsi.aN"P 55, The scttlernent appears to have been similar to 
the ternpomry settlemenLs for the collection of revenue made with 
the other Malabar Kajls, which were subseciuentty superseded by ihe 
system; but the settlement with the Hibl has continued in 
force til! the present lime. 

Cannanore has lost a good deal <if tl-s importance as fi trade centre. 
It now ranks fourth aiming the itorts of Mablxir, the ^^tue of it^ 
imports ill 1903-4 being 25 lakhs and of its exports 15 lakhs. Pe|>peF, 
salted fish, and cotton fabrics arc the chief cx^Jorts, and rice and cotton 
yam the chief imports. I( has also suffered from the declii>t of its 
importance as a military station, and the many unicnametl bungalows 
are a melancholy reminder of departird prasipcrity. The south west 
line of the Madrrw Railway is now being extended into ^th Kanara^ 
via Cannemort The population in 1901 was 37,811. including ii,7ri 
Hindus, 11,893 Muhammadans and 3,180 Christians. 'I'be town 
made a municipality in 187°^ "Tlie income during thu decade ending 
1900 averaged Rs. 39,000. snd the ev|>enditure lbs. 38,000. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 38*000 and Rs. 37 pOoo respectively, ihe chief income 
lieing from the taxes on houses and land. 

Canning. Port Village in the head^uartvTs subdivision of 

the DUtricl of the Twenty four Parganas. situaled in 31“ 19"^ K. 

and 88"^ 39^ K.* at the junction of the Bidj^'idhojl and M^ila rivers^ 
Population (i 9 otX r.049. Between 1853 and 1870 m attempt was 
made to create a port at Canning as an auxiliary^ to Calcutia^ in con¬ 
sequence of the deturioraiion of the tim Hooghly, which was then 
believed to be rapidly dosing. Ijmd was acquired by Government in 
1853, and in i86a a municipality was created+ to which the land wus 
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iTaPisfeired. In 1865 the P«H Catiniiig Company was fgnritid to 
develop the port* In that year it was visited by twenty$hip5, and 
for a time the company's shares rose at an unprecedented rate; hut the 
number of ships visiting the [tart dropped to one vessel in and 

the failure of the scheme wiii (hen rccognis'cd. Litigation ensued, and 
in 18Jo the company went Into liquidation and w^as reconstructed as 
the * Port Canning Land Company, Limited/ This company is under 
Pars! managtm^entj the shares heing held in Bombay, and h engaged 
in leasing rcclaniations in the Suudarlians. 'Phe lands held by it have 
been suil>leased j and the middlemen, who have n^in sublet them to 
others, reap most of the profits. Conning ^ Governmcni esiatCi 
and the only relics of the wild s|>e£uIution of the sixties are a railway 
which does a little tmiEc in timber and other produce fmm the 
^nnditrbeins, some mined jetties^ and the remains of a tramway lino. 
Caragola.— Village in Purnea Distrietj Bengal. Ka^agoijl. 

Cardamoin Hills. — Range hills in ‘'rnivancore State, MadroS]^ 

lying Ijetwecn 26' and N. and 76*^ 40' and jf f E., south 
id the xVnaimudi group, 'rhey form on elevated plateau at a height of 
3,000 to 3,500 feer, with peaks and hills running up to 5^000 feci, and 
Comprise the High Range in the north, the Cardamom Hills proper in 
the centre^ and those of PikMen in tho south. Area, about 1,000 
square miles; populathm (r9oi)p atpsSg. Though not a dUiinct 
revenue division, they form a separate divi^^ion for magisterial and 
certain other purposes, under the charge of a Superintendent and 
Llsirict magistrate assisted by a fiist-cliM magistmie located at Firmed^ 
Cardamoms fbnned a Stale inouopaly till J896, when a system of 
land tax Was introduced. 'I'he ryots now receive permanent tkCcupancy 
nghts, with the jiower to relinquish thdr holdings at wi]l. They are 
mostly native^ of neighbouring British Districts, and own no prope^y 
in 'rnxiiTincorc except thc$c cirdajiiom larwb. In 1903-4 the 
under cultivaifon was 13,698 acrc*^, of which 13,579 ^es jxtid the 
Ijrescribed assessment of Rs, 6-4 per acre. Since the abolition of 
the mc^opolyp Etiroperui capital has thrown itself largely into ihw 
enterprise. Viewed from the economic and industrial E.s|Kx:t, howevcri 
the chief value of the hills licii less in their eminent suitability for 
caidamom cultiv^ion than in the fact that they are now the chief scat 
of the Lcaq>lanling industry^ A large amoun[ of British money has 
been invested in this industryp the capital of one comiiany alone 
amounting to a million sterling. The High Range is the centre of the 
greatest activity, and is the largest and most compact lea dislrict in 
Souibern India. 1 he hills are tapped by roads and bridle^pathf^ which 
connect iheai with the Cochin State and the sea rm the west and with 
the BntEsb [iisiriets on the cast. 'J’he expenditure by the 'rravancore 
State oil public worluji |n this area in 1903^4 was Rs, 1^7,000^ Ihc 
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Cardanicim Hills arc pruvidtd vfith civit sod criraina! courts, |«Iiee 
stations, post offices, hospitals, telegraphic ond telephonic lines, 
schools, &c. 

Carnatic {Kamfiuia, Kantdta, K^irnafska^iss), —Fruperly, as the 
name implies,' the Kanatcsc cotintrj',' The name has, however, been 
erroneously applied by modern European writers to the Tamil countiy 
of Madras, including dte Telugu llistrict of Nellorc. Tl« boundaries 
of the true Larnalic, or KamUtalu-dcsa, are given by W ilks as 

' CoTnmetlcing near the town of Bidar, tS“ 45^ N,, about 60 miles 
north-west frtmt Hyderabad (t)occitn}. Following the mur^ of the 
Kanarcso language to the south-east, it is found to be limited^by a 
waving line which nearly touches Adonl, winds to the west of Clooty, 
skirts the town of Anantapur, and passing tbrougli Nmdidrnog, 
louche^ the range of the Eastern GhiUi ; thence pursoiiig their southern 
course tir the mountainous pass of Gaizalhati, it conlinuM to fotlow 
the abrupt turn caus^ by the great cliasni of the western hills between 
tlie towns of Coimbatore, I'otlachi, and Ellghiti and, sweeping to the 
ncrrih-west, skirts the rniges of the precipitous Western Ghats, nearly 
as far north as the sources of the Kistna; whence Following first an 
etisicm and afterwards a north-eastern course, it terminates in rather 
an acute angle n&rr Bidar, already describwl as its northern limit,' 

This country' has been ruled wholly or in |jart by many dynasiies, 
of whom the Andhraa or Sataiflhanos, the Kadiimbas, the Pallavas, 
the GangiLS, the ChSlukyas* the RishtrikUlas, the Cholas, the later 
Chalukyus^ the Hoysalas, and ilie house of Vijayanagar are the most 
prominent. 'I'he Vijayanagar kings, who came into power ab^t the 
year I3j6, conquered the whole of the peninsula south of the Tunga- 
bhadra river. ‘J'hcy were comptetely overthrown by the Muhammadans 
in 1565. and retired first to Penultotitia, and then to thandrogiri, one 
branch of the family ramainiiig at Anagundi opposite to their old 
capital. [i wa,s these conquests that probably led to the extension 
of the term ‘ Carnatic' lo the southern plain country j and this bittw 
region came to be called KanliH Fayaiighit. or ‘lowlands,* to dis 
tirtgutsh it from Kamila BaUlghliq or the ' hill country; ^Vben the 
Muhamniadim kings of the Deccan ousted the Vijayonag^iT djTiMly, 
they divided the north of the Viyayanagar country between them into 
Ornatic Hydetlbld (or Cmlconda) and Ganiatic Bijapur, each being 
further subdivided into Paytoghii and Biktgliat. At Uiie time, accord¬ 
ing to \ Vi Iks, the northern boundary of Kamita (Carnatic) wt»* the 

Tungabhadra. , , 

Speaking of this iicriod and the modem misapplicttliun of Htc 
name. Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar t)J tfa DravidiaH Zaajwitgrj, 
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'The term KamSta or KamHaka is said to have been a genene 
term, including both the Telugu and Kanarest- j^eoplea and their 




lanjjTUjjta, KioiiKi’ ii ij> adniiued iNat it usiiully denoted thu Jaiicf alcnt, 
juid ihdugli it is to the latter thjtt the atibtxi'i'iaicd form Kannadain 
has been a|>^)rof>riated. KamillaJta (lliat which belongs to KaniSta) 
IS regarded as a Sanskrit word by aati^'O I'andits ; but I agree with 
l)r. liuiKlcrt in preferring to derive it frnm the J:ira\i<iian words 
*’ black,'’ natiu fthe adjective form of which in 'I'elueu is naii), " country,” 
that Lj, '‘the black country/' a tcmi very suitable to dcsienirie the 

black eoHoit soil,” ns it is c^lod, of the plateau of the Southern: 
h^cai]- I he uiu of the term is E?f eonsidcnible antiqmty, a't we find 
11 in the at ihc b^niining i>f the fifth* century a*tu 

ranlrwiEha also JiicntiniLs Kymata. The wE>rd KarnftUi. or Kiirn4uik;i, 
iht>t^h at fir^t a j^eiveric lerrii, became in proceai of titne the iippelisitbn 
Qi the Kaitir&ie ptfople and of iheir language alone, tu the entife 
e^cluHon of the Tclogu, KamAtalca has now got into the baiidih of 
foreigners vrho have given it a new and entirely emmeciru^p apnlicarion. 
Uhen the MuliiimniCLdans arrived in Southern India, lliev found that 
tjiirt ot It with which they first became acquainted— the country above 
the C.hais, inctuding Mysore aiKi part of Telingftna—called the Kama 
tiika_ countrj-s lu course of time, by a nusapplicatiori of lemis they 
apphod the ^me name Kam.itiLk, or Carnatic* to designate the country 
below the Ghau, ;i5 well m that which was above, llie Englisis haitr 
earned the nUiiapiiliQiiiuo a step fonher, and rfeiincted the name to the 
^untryy beW the Chats, which never had any right to h wfiatever 
H^noe the My^re country, which is prt^biibfy the Ime Carnatic, is no 
loriger called by that nitmt; and what is now geographictlly termed 
the Lomitic IS exclusively the country below the Ghats on the 
Loroniandel cosial," 

It is tlii. latter ccoiniry which fomied the dominioiis of the bawal>s 
of the Carviatic, wlio played such an important pan in the struggle for 
supremacy between the Knglish and the Krcnch in the eigbiccmth 
tcniury, and which now form* the greater portion of the preaeni 
Madras I‘residency. I'his connotation still survives in the designation 
of Madras rt^-immis as Otmatic infantry. Administratively, however, 
the tcnti Carnatic (or KarnAtak as it la there used) is now restricted 
to the Bombay portion of the original Katnaia; namely, the Districts of 
^Igaum. Dharwar, and Bijapur, aitd [art of Nortli Kanam. with the 
Native btates of the bouthem Manlthl ;\g«icy and Kolhftnur See 
SfJl.lTllKK,M MaRATHA COOffTRV. 

Car Nicobar.—'JTM: northemmosi of the XicoBAti 
Cashmere,-Native StaU; in Nortbenr India. See K.vshmTh axu 

Ca&sergode.—of South Kanaa District, Madras. See 
Ka\^\u.\qoik 

CasUe Roc!t, -Vi%c in the petAa of the HaJiyal t^uka of 
North Kanam District, Bonihay, situated in 15'" 14^ N. and 74* ro' E., 
on the Southern Mahrotta. RaiNay, jya miles fruiii Poona, and an 
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icii|H3j-ULiit ffyjitier l^opulaiiois (1901 jii 117, The Gui fruntitir is 

3 inilfii wctsii of Line miliA'iiy .sUittOHr *J’here si comidciubk trade with 
Forttjj^iiebic (xissesaiionsp the thief import being salt (value 10 bikhs 
yearly)^ imd the thief exports grain oiid cotton fur shipment at Mar- 
niidgcio (30 lakhs). Ckstlc Rock has an elet'iatiDn of 3,000 feet and 
eommand^ muny btiautiful views. I'he chief objt^l of interest in the 
vicinity is the Jludh-sagar walerfall on the inclinep a few ruil^ 
beyond tlie J^onugqese fTOniier+ The village coniidns a dis|iensajy 
belonging to the ratli^-ay conn^y- 
Cau very {A~^vri; the Xn 0 Tjpo^o{ Ehe< ircek geogruphtT Ptolemy),— 
A great river of Southern IndtUp famouN alike for its traditiorral sanctity, 
its picturesque scenery, and its utility for Irrigation. Rising on I he 
lirahniagiri, a hill in Cooigr high up amid the U'estem Ghats (13° N+ 
and 75^ 34^ hows in a generally south-easL dinectEoii across the 

plaieaLi of Mysore, and htially pours itself itito the Bay of BenguJ in 
the Madras District of IVinjorc- Total length, about 475 miles ; esti^ 
luated area of drainage bo^in^ jtllpODo s{|uare miles. It is knowTi to 
devout Hindus os lya^kiAiHH ur the ^Ganges of the ^uth,' and 

the w'holc of its tmtae Ui holy ground According to the legend pre¬ 
served in the Agnc^n and Skanda puranas, there was once bom 
U|ion earth a girl named Vishnum^a ur T.op^mudrtiK the daughter of 
Bnihni^ t but l^r divine father ijermitted her to be regarded as the 
child of a niorial called Kavera-munh In order to obtain beatitude 
for her adoptive faltier, she resolved to become a fiver whose water 
shimld purify rrom all sin. Hence it is that even the lioly Ganga 
resorts underground, once in the yc^, to the source of the IJatiVcryt 
to purge Itcn^lf ftimi tfcio |K^llutJun contractcid from the crowd of 
sinners who have Wthed in her waters^ At Tala Klverif where ihe 
rittT rises, and at Bh%aTnajidjilap where It fL-celves its first tributary^ 
stand ancient temples frequented iinnually by crowds of pilgrims in 
the month of Tulamasa (QclobEr-NovcmberX 

The courfic of the Cauvery in Coorg is tortuous; its lied is rocky; 
its banks are high and coverlid with luxurLuit vegetation. In the dry 
season it is fordable olEnost anywhere, but dufirig dve rains it swells into 
a turrent 2c or 30 feet deep. In this portfon of its courise it ii joined 
by many tiibuLirLes—the Kokkabe, Kadanilr, Kumma-holCs Muttira- 
niudi, Chikka-holrt and ^urv^ania^^ti, or Haringi. Near the frottUer^ at 
the stuiion of Froser^Jcl, it is spanned by a magnrheent stotiic bfidgCp 
516 ft'cl in length. Soon after entering M^-iore State, the Cauvery 
po^ei through a narrow gorge, with a fall of 60 to So feet in the rapids 
of Chunchon^Katte. After this it widens to an average breadth of from 
30Q to 400 )^ids till it receive!! the Kabbani, from w^hich point ii swells 
to a much broader stream. Its bed continues rocky^ so as to forbid all 
navigation, but its banks arc bordered with a rich belt of * w ct ’ cultiva- 




In iU CQiirsc through ^C^^sore the river is inEcrrup^ed by no less 
than twelve anlcuts (dams) for Lh€ purpose of irrrgaiion- Including 
irngAibn from the tributaries^ the total length of chonnela on the 
Cauven- system in Mysore in 1^4-5 wm 968 miks^ the area irrigated 
[j^pDoo acres, and the revenue obtained nearly 7 lakhs. The finest 
channel is 7 a miles longi and two others each run to 41 miles- The 
construction of three rsf the principal dams is attributed to the Mj'Se^re 
kingp Chikkn i>eni R 3 )il 11673-1704)* 

In M)'S#jrv the river forms the iVkO islands of Sli4ixc;ai'alam and 
^ivASAUUDKAMt about 50 miles aparh vrhich vie in sanctity with the 
ihlmd of I^rirangam lower down in I’ricbinopuly District, B^h islands 
are apprunched from the north by interesting bridges of native construe- 
tiorit com^Msed of hewm-stone pillars founded on the rocky bed of the 
stream, luid connected by stone girders. The one at Serinppatanit 
about 1 ^400 feet long, named the ^Vellcsley Bridge:* after the Ciovemor^ 
General, wm erected between ifio^ and 1804 by the famous Drwin 
Pflmaiya. ^Ilmt at Sivasamudnini, 1,580 feel long* and called, after 
a Governor of Madras, the huishington Bridge, was erected between 
tSjo and i 831 by a private individunJ, who abo bridged the other arm 
in the ^4000 way and was honoured with suitable rewards, 'tlie river 
Ls moreover bridged at Seringapaiam for Use Mysore Slate Railway* 
and at Vedatore, The first fneih in the river generally occurs about 
the middfc of June. In August the flow of water begins to decrease, 
but the river is not generally fordable till the eaid of October. 

Enclosing the island of Si^itsamudrarn are the celebrated Falk oi 
the Cauvery, unrivalled for romantic beauty. ^I’he river, here ninning 
ntirth-cost, branches into two channels, ^ch of which make^^ a descent 
of 330 feet In a succession of rapids and broken cascades Use western 
fall 19 known as the Gagana Chukki {*sky spray ')+ and the eastern as 
the Bhar Chukki (*heaiy spray*), llie fonneTj which is itself split by 
a small island, dashes with deafening roar over voAl boulders of rock in a 
cloud of fcami ihe oc^umn of vapour rising from it being vj.vible at times 
for mile&, I he eastern full is quieter, and in the rainy season ponrs over 
the hill side in a^n unbroken sheet a quarter of a mile tmiad- At other 
times the principal stream fiills down u deep reee$^ in the form of 
a horse^ho^ and then rushes through a narrow channel, again falling 
about 30 feet into a bigtr basin at the fool of the precipice This 
waluTfall ii said to resemble the liorseshoe Kali of Niagara. The 
parted streams unite again on the north^sist of the island and hurry on 
through wild and narrow gorges, one point being called the Mekediiu 
or 'goat's leapJ 

the Cauvery has now been hank:ssed at Sivasamudram, the watem 
fidi being utilised for generating electricity to drive the machinery at the 
KotAR Golu Fj Eu>Ji, 9 2 miles distant, ondtosupply electric lighting for 
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the city and powier for a mill at Bangalore, 5g mites away. The instal- 
liition, delii'Cring 4tOoo h.p. at the mines, (as been in succissful 
operation since the middle of 1902, and was increased by a,500 h.p. 
in 1905. It was the first of its kind in India, and at llie lime of 
its in^iittnn one of the longest lines of electnc iransmismon in 
llie world 

The principal towns on the rivet in Mysore me Y^iwc, Seringa- 
piiam, and TaLik3d, the last named being an old capital, now almost 
huHed under sand-dunes. Ctocodiles ate numerous; but they have 
seldom Ireen known to attack fishermen, and the natii^ in genetal 
aland in no drend of them. Shoals of large fish, which are held sacred, 
are fed daily by the Brahmans at Ramnftihpur and Vedatwe. The 
Mysore tributaries of the Cauvery are, on the north, the HcstavaTi, 
fj^kapflvani, Shimsho, itnd AmtaVATi; on the sooth, the 1 .akshman- 
iIrtha, KannAsi, and Suiinrnavaii or HoNSU-itoi.E. 

'fhe Cauvtiy enters the I'residency of Madras at the Falls of Sii'asa- 
mudram, and forms the boundary between the Districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem for a considerable distance, until it strikes into Trichinopoly. 
In this part of its couisc, near Alamlifidl in Coimbatore, there is a 
remarkable mck in the middle of the stream which throws up a column 
of perpetual spray, though the water round it is to all appeamnccs quite 
unbroken. Jt is called the ‘smoking rock,’and the natives declare that 
the spray is due to the river pouring into an enomioua chasm in its bed. 
Hose under the liistoric Rock of Trichinopoly the Cauvery breaks at 
the island of Silrangam into two channels (Grossed by mawrary rood 
bridges), »hkh irrigate the delta of Tanpre, the garden of Southern 
India. The more northerly of these channels is called the Coi kroos 
(K ollidam); that which conlitiucs the course of the river towards the 
east preserves the name of the Cauvety, On the seaward face of the 
delta are the open roadsteads of Tranquehar, Ncgaiiaiam, and I tench 
KArikal. In Madnes the chief iribuiaries of the Cauvery arc the 
Mhavanj, Nojil, and .Vmarivati. At Erode the river is cro^ the 
south'west line of the Madra.*; Railway, by means of an iron girder- 
hridge, 1,536 feet long with 2; spans on piers sunk into the solid 

rock. _ 

^I'hc im\y iiavigation which {?xislip on the Omvftry Is earned on in 
coroeles of IxiiJcet-worki hui the Colcroon Is navigable for a few miles 
ftlKive Its moatli by vesselH of 4 tons bmden. 

AUhough ihc water of the Cauvery Is utilized to a consldomble extent 
for agriculture in Mysore^ and iulso in Coimbatore and Trichintopoly 
Diitricis, it is in its delta that its V 3 \ui^ for imgation becomes most 
mnspicuoufii. At SrirangaiTp just above the point where it bifiirates to 
form the Colvroon, the flood dlsch4trge Is csli mated at ^13.™ cubic 
fect per j^econd, I'he prohleni of utilizing ibis slOTchousc of ngri-^ 
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cuUural ^rcahh first grappled T^ ith ribdut ihc eleventh centiir^ bj 
one of the Chok vrho constriteled a irmssivc dam nf unhc^ 

stoncp TpoSo tccr^ long &nd from 40 to 60 feet brciad, below the bland of 
Srlrangam, to keep the Cauvcry Jn^Miralc tm\ the Colcroon and drive it 
towards Tatijorc District. I’hts h still in existence and h known as 
the ^ Grand Anictit.* It hm been ImprovL-d by IMibh cngincera and 
a road bndge has been buiSl njxjo it. Itclow it the kings of the ^nie 
dynasty cut several of the chief caiui]s of the diiluip ^nie of which srhll 
bear thdr nauicSp and the Oiuvery itrtgation b thus less entirely due to 
the Hrktsh novemment than that in the Godavari $ind Kist^ta deltJ^s, 
When the British first came into possession of 1 ‘anjore District^ in 
fBoip it w-as found tteit the great volume of the wiiier-suppty was then 
passing dow^ii the CoJeroor^ w^hkh tuns in A straighter course and at 
a lower level than the lAuvcrj^t while the Llauvcry pn^per was gradually 
Eilting up, and the irrigating channels that took off from it w^ere 
becoming dry . The object of the engineering works that have been 
since constructed is to redress this uncrtual tendeneyp and to compel 
either channel to carry the maximum of w-ater that can be put to good 
use. The first of these was the ^ Upper Anicut ’ across the head of 
the Coleroon at the upper end of SrTnmg^iin bkndp constructed hy Sir 
Arthur Cotton between iSjtiand i6j8. This is 2, 35 ofeet long^ biokco 
by islands into three secEiouSi, and was designed to increase the sU|>ply 
in the Canver}'. It was followed in 1845 by a regulating dam, 1,950 
feet long, across the Cauvery^ near the Grand Ankut, to prevent too 
much water flowing down this latter stream. Close to it a similar 
regulator was constructed in 1848 aertiss the VennOr, one of the mam 
branches of ihe Cauvery. From this ppoiiit the Can very runs north¬ 
east and iho VennAr south-esst, both of them throwing o|f branch after 
bninclif which in their turn split up into innumerable channels and form 
a ^^t network which irrigate^ the delta. At the off-hike of all the more 
condderable of these^ head-works have been constructed to control and 
Tcgukte the flow'. The Cauv'nsry itself eventually^ enters the sea by an 
cstremdy insignilicont channel. Kroiu the Ijjwer Anicut across that 
stream the Coleroon irrigates land in South Arcot as well iUi in Tonjore. 
In the three Districts of Tanjore* ^rrichmopoly^ and South Arcot the 
two rivers wuicr [,107^000 acres, yielding a revenue of 41 lakhs. 'J’hc 
capital cost of the works of in^prOYemeut and estensku in the delta has 
been 38 lakhs, and the net revenue fream them is 8J lakhs, represeuEing 
a return of nearly 51 per cent, on the outlay. 

Cawnpore District Northern District of the Allah- 

abad DivIiJou, United Provincial lying between 15* 56^ and 58' K. 
and 79" 51^ and 80^ E., with an area of 2,384 square miles. It is 

boiiirded on the north-east by ihc Ganges, whkh divider it from the 
Qudh Dtstricta of IJardoi and Unao; on the norEb-west by FairukhAMd 
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£yid Etlwah; on ihc south-west by the Jumnap which separates it from 
jAlaun artd Hamlrpur; aiiid Ofl the south-east by 
S'atchpur* Cawnpure forms part of the IkiAUp or 
great atlu^'mJ |ilain between the Ganges and the 
Jumna; and it does not materfally differ in its general features from 
other portions of that vast tract. It consisls. forthe most part of a level 
plain, varied only S)y the courses of the minor streams whose waters 
eventually swell the great boundary rivers. Ihere is a general slope 
towards^ the south-west, and all theriw chauneLs trend in that direct 


The Isan cu ts off a small angle to I he nortK joining the Ganges shortly 
after its entry within the limits of Ciwn|xirc ; iicJtt Ciiiiie the F^ndil and 
Rind or AHnd, which traverse the central iJOrticni «f the ULilrkt from 
end to end; w'hilc the Sengar, after a south-westerly course through 
part of the District toms south abruptly and falls into the Jumna, 
llic lianks of both the Bcngar and the Jumna are deeply furrowed 
by extensive ravinesj w'hich ramify in every direction from the cenlrai 
goi^e. 'J’hcir desolate appearance conirusts strongly with the rich and 
peaceful aspect r>f the cultivated oountr)^ above. The Ganges and 
Jumna are navigable throughout their coursep but water-borne trtidk] has 
decreased. Although no lakes c^f any size exist, there are several jM/s 
or swamps, espedally in the northern and central portions; and in the 
south-west a long drainage lintv called the Soniis, gradually deepens 
into a regular watercourse. 

The District consists entirely of Gangelic alluvium; but 
found in all (larts, and large stretches of country, especially in ihe 
Ganges-Panda arc covered with saline efflorescences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiaintiea. The only cxtciwive 
j angles are of MUk /rfffidifSff). Groves of mangoes cover a 

larger area ; and [Ptissia jiManffi 

rtjm As^trafAfa)^ and AaAilf {Acmin are the ccatl^ 

moncst trees. 

Leopartls are found near the confluence of the Sungor and Jumru4 the 
ravine deer along the Jurnrm, and antelope and fff/gut an small and 
decreasing numbers throughout the District. IV’ild hog arc common 
near both the great rivers, and wolves along the bank of the Ganges 
are sometimes dangerous to human life. Partridges, quail, and hares 
are common; and geesej duck^ teal, and other aquatic birds haunt 
the marshes in the cold season- Fish arc plentiful, and are fn?ely 
used for foodp 

The climate Li hot and dry. From April to July westerly winds 
prevail; the rainy season lasts till the end of September or t)cgiimir^ of 
October^ and the cold season begin^ in November^ The District k, 
on the wliolc, well drained, and is therefore fairly healthy. 

The rainfiill over a long scries of years at-utages 13 inches; ev'enly 
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distTibutcd throughout the Disirifl. From time io time there are 
considerable variaticwis in the fall which greatly affect agriculturul 
conditiCMW. In 1S94 the arnoUEU was as much as 59 inchesp and in 
1897 only 19 incbe^N 

The early history of the District is untisuaJly meagre* ow-ing to the 
fact that it contairted no town of importance and was divided beiwcen 
kingdams or provinces whose capitmlfi were situated 
History^ lieyond its limits- lliiis in the reign of Ahliar k was 
dinded k'lwcen the strrhm of K KSi.in, and Koka. Chi the 

fall of the Mughal empire the Ihstrict fell into the po^ssion of the 
Bangash Naw.lb of h'ARRUKiiAnAti and remained in his power from 
rjjS to i754p when the Mar^tthiis occupied the lAjwcr Doah, After the 
grert battle of Panhsit the FamikhilbLld NawSb again acquired irart of 
the District* and ga^'c some help to Shuj^-ud-daula in his second attempt 
against the English^ which ended in the victory of the latter near jSjmau 
in 1763. The result of that event w^as the restoration to tlie emperor 
Shah Alam If of a tract south of the Ganges^ Including part of this 
Disttict. A few years later the MaTt[thS 5 again advanced, and the 
efri|ieror joined them. The Oudh forces were successful in dH^-ing 
the MarJthIts out of the Dodb, and in 1773. the territory granted to the 
emperor was assigned to the Nawsb of Oudh, AlK>ut 1778 a British 
cantonment was founded at CawTipore* and in iSor the whole District 
was ceded with other teriftoiy^ The later history is imeventful till the 
date of the Mutiny of tS^57+ The events of that tenfblc summer are 
described in detail in the article on Cawnpohe Cit^\ 

'Hie m^olt commciKed on June 6, when tlie sepoys sei^ the 
treasuryp broke open the jaiil, and burnt the public officeSi For three 
weeks the i^mall European garrison held out in entrenchments, hastily 
prepared in the middle of an open plain. On June 26 they capitulated 
on a sworn promise of pTOtection^ which was broken almost as so<in as 
made. As the survivors of the siege were embarking in lx)ats for 
Albhabad, hre wtis suddenly opened by men in ambu-^h. U^ith hardly 
an evceptioti, the men w^ere shot down on the S|iOt and the women w'ere 
carried off to prison^ where they were afterwards all cut to pieces under 
the orders of die Nilna^ at the first sound of [-Tavclock's guns outitide 
Cawnpcirc, Cenemi Havelock liad fought the battles of Aung and the 
Panda Nadr on the 15th of July^ and neat day look Cawnpore by storm. 
The 17Lh and t8th were devoted to the recover)^ of the city* and the roth 
to the destruction of Bilhar and the .V^na s pikcei^. Tw'o or three un¬ 
successful akempEs to cross into Oudh were Iwardcd; but no actual 
advance wjk made until the arrival of relnrorccments under General Out- 
ram towards the end of Augunt* Sir Colin Campbell's column passed 
through to the relief of Lucknow on Octolier 19^ and Colonel Grenthed 
followed a w^eek later. In Kovenibcr the CiwaJicr nnitmeers crossed the 
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Jumna, and, beint' joined by a large ftffce of Oudh rebels, altaelted 
Lawnpore on the :7 th, and obtained [tosscssion of tlie oily, which iliey 
held till Sir Colin Campbell marched in the neat evening. On Decem¬ 
ber & he rouifid dicm with great loss, and took all their guns, 
general tValiwIe then It'd a column through the cuunliy, restoring 
(jirdcr in Akbarpur, RasuUbld, and Dcrl^)U^. The District was rot 
completely pacified till after the fall of K^lpl in Jtay, 1S5S. Bui that 
ci'cnt rendered its ruorgiiniration easy; and when Flrox Sh 3 h fled 
tliruugh it in December, iRsB, his passage caused no disturbance. 

Some inlemsiing cop|>er arrow-heads and hatchets have been found 
near BithUf. Along the course of the Rind stands a series of Hindu 
temples^ mostly of small ske, dating from the sixth to the ninth 
centur)\ 

There arc 6 towns and t ,962 sallagcs in the District. In spite of ad¬ 
verse seasons (.mpulation is increasing steadily. 'I’hc numbers at the last 
four enumerations were ns follows ; (iSjs) PooulaiioP. 

(j88iJ i,iKr,39«, (1891) 1,309,695, and (1901) 

1,258,863. Cawnpora contains eight toAriA—.V*tU-\KPt;(t, UiLHAUa, 
BhoukIpl-k (or Pukhriyilii), CAwsPoat, DehApuh, Sarwal (or SSrli 
Satempur), Shitah^pur, and GhStamper the headK|Uaite» of each 
being at a place of ihe same name. The only large town is Caw ff pore 
CiTv, the admin iiimtive hcfld^tuarttf? ff die District. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of pupuiuiion in 19011— 
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Hindus form more lluin 90 per cent, of the (Kipulatian, and Musaltnins 
9 per cent. 'Ilic density of pojjuUttion is genetaJly lower than in the 
rkh Districts farther west. In spile of distre-ss caused by the famine of 
1896-7, population increased between 1891 and 1901 at a higher rate 
tlian the PtovindaJ averngt Mure than 99 per cent of the [jopulation 
Speak Western Hindi, the presniling dialect being Kan.iujiti. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are: Btllimans, ij2,000; GImmArs 
(leather.workers and cultivators), iS4.«w: Almira (gmxicrs. and cultiva- 
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tois), RS-jputSt Lodto (cufiimtors)^ 47 jOw j Kyrnifs 

(a^picultyrisCsX 45 p«wi Kart's (wtavcri), 5T,aao. The or 

Bauri^^ who number r5^0Wp are akin to tha Pftsls^ and are not found 
e]5CH hen?r Among Musalm^ns the chief groups are: Shaikhs^ ^^pooa ^ 
Pdthans, iS,ooo; and Sniyidsp 7^000. Agriculture suppocts 6 i percent 
of the population^ general Jabour more than S per cent., and perstJfial 
lervices nearly the saniie pjopcirtton. RjljpuUSp Brabmam, and Kurmis 
are the principil holder^ of knd; BiUhmans, Ahlrsp Rajputs, Cham^rs 
KflehhkST and Kurmt; are the chief cultivators. 

In ir^oi there were ip4S<5 native Chmtian^ of whom 547 belonged to 
thffi Anglican comnuintonp 3^0 W'ere Methcxlists, 50 Presbyterians, and 
ro4 Roman CatholiciL 'J'he Society for the Propagmiian of the f iospel 
has laboured here aince iS^j, and the American Methodi^st MUsiun 
WAS opened in 1^71, 

Broadly speakings there are two main agricultural di^i^ans in the 
DislncL In the southern portion the Jumna and Sengar have an 
Apicuiture CKtetisive system of ravines with smaU areas of Iqw^ 
land; the upland away from the lavincM is inainty 
hxim, but is not very fertitCr und bears some resemblance to the neigh’ 
bcHtring tract of Bundelkhand south of the Jumna, A striking feature 
riT this tract is the great depth of the Sipring-Ievel, making the cost of 
irri^tinn from wells almost prohibitive^ The northern half of the 
District consiits mainly of good fertile kwim^ with some heavy rice soil 
and liiTge uiar plains, particiiLarly in the north and north-west. Along 
the t'Andd and Rind are fouEid stretches of lighter foam witli a distinc¬ 
tive red colour. In the exlreme north a strip of very light soil or 
is found near the Isin. The Gangas ha$ viirry little alluvial land^ as in 
most parts of its course it flows dose under the high bank. 

Phe tenures found are tbo?ie cornmem to the United Provincesi In 
ihe whole Pistrici, 4^336 are held 937 and 

10 Mai/^Adrd. The nwin agricultural statistics for r*jo3-4 arc given 
beloWj in Sfjtiare miles:— 
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The priiKipal food'crupsp with the area under tsich in square miJe^p 
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were: grsfli (s jo), barley (354)1 m'd "beat (ajo). Maisw, rice, 

and tdjnt rire also itiHtcfftanr. Of ilie non-food crops, Colton covered 
an area of 03 square miles, sugBr-ame i i, indigo so, and poppy 10, 

The area tinder cultivation has not incressed during the last ibiriy 
years, nor is there much room for cx|)OnsiDiL Iiii|Kirtant changes have, 
however, token place in the crops sown* These cluinges have been in 
the direction of increasing the area under the food-crops of the poorer 
classes, stich oa/wvir, rice, rtwiK;, and minor products, all of which are 
grown in the autumn. The spring crops, especially mised wheal and 
hhsrtey, and nnsed gram arid peas, have decreased in area, as lave the 
valuable autumn crops, cotton an<l sugarcane. A substantial increase 
has, however, been effkied in the area double cropped; and poppy and 
potatoes, which are valuable crops, though covering a small area, are 
beirrg more largely grown. Canal-iTTigaiion has also been trended, to 
two important tracts in the south-west and north-east of the District. 
A steady demand csisiis for advances under both the Land Improve¬ 
ment and the Agriculturists' Loans Acts. During Uw ten years ending 
inot the total advarrces were 1-7 lakhs, of which Rs. 75,000 was 
advancer] in the famine year 1896-7. In normal years the loans 
amount to Rs, 3,000 or R&. 4,000^ 

Th^ Distriert has no porticnil&r breed oC cattle, or sbeept and 

the best aniiitaU aie all EmpOrtud, the Maicakfuk fair bt^ng the great 
source of supply- Horse breeding is riot carried on in any |wJft. and 
the ponies ordinarily bred are very inferior. 

Cawnpore is hugely dependent on canals, in 190J-4, out of 
qra square miles irrigated, canals supplied 363, wells 140. and tanka 
uq. Three main branches of the Lower Ua^UES Canal supply the 
District: namely, the Cawnpore branch, the KtSwah brunch, and the 
Bhocnlpur hianch. The first of these is now continued through 
the east of Cawnpore, under the name of the Fatehpur branch, Un- 
bridted wells can be made in all parts of the District,* except in the 
tract near the Jumna, and often Inal for many years, with annual repairs 
and cleaning. Water is raised in a leathern bucket by a rujie drawn by 
biihock-^ 

'I Ke only mineral piixlucts of Uie UhXud are hifi/rar or nodular afld 
block tbicstonc, and iKe saline dfloresccnce called 

cAWN POKE CiTV is thc mdst im|>qrtwil manufacturing ccrtlfc in the 
United i'rovbccfi. CotU>n-s[)inning and weaving tanning and ihc 
manuidciare of IcaiheTn goods are the chief industries 
carried on i but uonworkT w<?ullen goods^ sugar^ and 
several other classes of articles are rdso manufactured. 

The tiinnty-five largest factories gave employment In, 1503 to nearly 
,7,000 hands. Outside the diy there ore few oianufaclures. and these 
art confined to the prcpanitlon of the articles r«iuited for local use. 
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'Fhe tnuJo of the Histrict ki^ely centres in C4awti|Hjtc irity, which not 
only Ukes the lead in IndosiriAl enterprtse, but is also ibe gnyitcsl com- 
mcreisd nwrt in Upper India. Articles nianufecturcd here art? e3t|>oried 
lo all |mrts of the counlryii and several of goods arc seiTt abroad. 

CTain and pulses, oiLsuedsp and sugar are cJ!|K?rled j while raw cotton^ 
salt and saltpetre, mctalsp and pieefryoods are importeti for distribution 
to the surrounding Districts. The trafhc is largely carried on the 
railway;', but grain and coIUh:i are a1^ brought into Cawnpure by road 
and by the Lower Ganges Canal. 

Cawnpore city is ira|)Ortant railway juni;rion. Ihe oldest line is 
the East Indian Railway, |iassing across the District from cast to west. 
Through cammunjottion with Bombay is supplied by the Indian Mid¬ 
land bnuich of the Great Indtan Peninsula Railway, white a branch of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs to Lucknow^ The Cawnpore- 
AchhnerA incLre^gauge line traverses a rich tract in the Ajp'a Division^ 
and i^ Comiecled with the Bengal and North’Western Railway. The 
District is well supplied with means of communicationj being the centre 
tif a s}stcm of metalled roads^ radiating in all directions w'ilh a total 
length urf 205 miles, maintained hy the Public Works department 
14S miles being repaired at the cost of Provincial revenues. Inhere are 
also 79S miles of unmetalkd roads in charge of the District |K>3rd# 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 56^ miles. Tlie main routes are the 
grand trunk road, and the roads from Cawnpore chy io jhilnsi and 
Saugor, and to Hamlrpur^ 

Caw'Dpore b not liable to such severe famine us are the Districts situ¬ 
ated to the west and south, but contains several tracts in which disiresii 
Famme ^ oauified by diouglu. 'Phu terrible famine of 1770 
extended to this District, and in rjSj-^ pcfiple and 
cflttlc died by thou-sands. Distress wa* felt in tfiflj-4, and she famine 
of 1837 visited f:awnpore with frighlful severity. Cattle died by herds, 
and whole villiiLges were de|io[Milated. In jg6o-r some distress was 
felt; but the extension of carkal-irrigatiun Itas been very eCeettve to pre¬ 
vent famine; ami in 1868-9 SLsid 1S77-8 there was little damage. In 
1896-7 distress WEIS severely felt in the iiarts not protected by cunnH 
and was^ as usual, aggravated by the inrush of sianiog people from 
BundeJkhand. In Pebruary^ 1897^ 139,600 ;iersons were in receipt 
tif rebef, and more than 4 [akhs was spent on fulief works, [jrsrge 
advances were made for seed, bullocks, and wdls^ and the District 
recovered rapidly. 

The District ofifcer is usually assfsted by two memlK:rs of the Indian 

AdmiiiIfftrAEia.n Service, and by four Beputy-Collectore recruilcd 

in India. A faAslMJr resides at the head-quarters 
of each and two Kvctutivc Eugitiecrs in charge of cliviEiDtu of 

the Lower Ganges Con^ are staitiotiml at Cawnporc cUy. 
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i here ore iwu Uislricl Miins-ifs. Tliu SsuliordiniiEe judgi: md Disr 
tx'm jMdiie have civil jurisdiclSfjn tbfuughuut Cjiwnpcift; mid Kalehptir 
t>i?^trictSp and ibc liulcr ia alio Judge fur both but 

onlv hcarii appellate criniuial ea!>ea frtHil hatchptsr. i he District noE 
specially mouible for crinie. In 1900 a SHzrious riot attended by 1^ of 
life l(>ok plate in tli« diyp and e^t^a |Kilice were cpiiulered on it for 
lime. Fcniftle infant icitk was foEinerly suspected 5 but the last mmcs 
were removed from the register of persons under surveillance in i^j. 

tjawnpore was act^uired in jSoi, and when first formed iticluded 
parts of the present Districts of Famikhabad and Katebpur. The 
administrator under the Kawitb of Oudh before cession had been the 
celebrated eunuchp Almis All KhAtit whose method was that of assess^ 
ing revenue at the highest figure which could be collected^ Under 
British rule short-term settlements were made at fiistp based on the 


ndmiryil demand under native rulCr This dcmEUid was c^iCCssive over 
a series yeais^ and great scandals arouse. Thu native officials were 
corrupt jind the English officers ignijrant or supine; and estate^ w^erc 
brought to sttle^ and purchrivscd for a sOng» without tlieir owmers know¬ 
ing that they were in arreuTTiH In iSil a special etjmmission was 
ap|)Qinted^ with pow'cr Eo inquire into and set aside such saluSh Ihe 
conimissHjn annnllefl 185 auction sales ^ sales and 

inorEgagea. In 1840 the first regular settlement under Kegulation IX 
of iS^j was carried <3Ul; The revenue demand was reduced from 
to 31+8 kikliSt and this wtk further retluced by Rs, 30^000*0* the assess¬ 
ment was fiiund lobe too high. There were at that tinie two large 
in the District, which, in accordance with the usual polkryt wcet; 
broken Up and settled with the village pmpriclont. The next rc^lar 
settlement was made Ijctwccn iSbS and 1877, in the usual method, 
l^ch village wus divided into bUicks of similar qualittes of soil^ and 
rates Were selected iot the valuation of these- The result wus air 
ussessment of = 1-6 lakbs. In 1903 s new settlement was commenced ; 
but prtxedure has been sitnplified, as the /a/rrtfjnV records were jwoved 
to be reliable, and where the existing demand is round m lie between 
45 and 55 jicr cent, of the recorded ^asselfi^ no cliangc is ordinarily 


being made. 

t/ollecrionii tvu account of land revemiu and total revenue Iravc beerij 


in ihouLHiands rupees ’- 
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There is only oi\e miin3ci|jolity, C awn poke City ; but five lowns aru 
administered under Act XX of iSs*^ The Ubtrict board, which is in 
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charge of local iL^rs b^oiird the limfta of ih-ei^e tornis^ hod an incoftie 
af 1^5 Laklis ir^ 1903-4, chiefly dcri^-cd fToiiii niJes. The ^Jtpetidiiure 
included R^6a,o«i sjienl on roads jjid buildings. 

There are a8 police sLations ; and the Districi Superintendent of 
[>o 1 ice usually has 3 Assistants, and a force of 6 inspectors, 1^3 sub¬ 
ordinate officers, and 621 constables, in addition to 195 municipaL and 
town poticCj and ?i8S2 rural and road police^ The District jail con- 
Uiiued a daily avetwge of 397 pri^ners in 1903. 

Cawnpore takes a fairly high place as regards the literacy of ibi popu¬ 
lation, and 4 per cent. (7 malea and 0-4 females) could rc;id and write 
in 1901. This Is largely owing to the presence of a great city. 1’he 
nun).ber of public institutions tost from aj4 with 7*oaS pupils in 
iHSo-t to 371 with 11+177 in 1900-1* In 1903-4 there were 

3^3 public Institutions with 13,580 pupils, of whom 529 were girls } 
besidesi 365 private schools with 3,406 pupils, including iji gitls- 
Moro than 14,000 of the total number of pupils were in primary 
classes. Three of the public schools wort managed by Government 
and i6z b^' the DistricE and MunicipaL boards. 'I 1 ie total expenditure 
on education was r-i lakhs, of which Rs* 34,000 was met from subscrip¬ 
tions and other sources, Rs. 44,000 from ]x>cal funds^ Rs- at,ooo 
from fees+ and Rs. 15,000 from l^rovincial revenues* The only college 
in the District is at Cawniwre city. 

There are t8 hospitals and dbpcnMtries, providing accommodation 
for 153 U}r[iatlenbi. In r9D3 the number of cases treated was^ 107,000^ 
including j,6qo in-patients, and 5,400 Dpcrmions were iJCrformevL I'he 
total expenditure was Rs. 28,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

Abdul 35,000 perstina were successfully vaocinated in 1903-4, repre¬ 
senting a proporUun of 36 per [,000 of the [Mupkilatioti, which is 
rather a low figure. Vaoclnation is compulsory otdy in the municipality 
and canKonmenL 

[Fh N, ^Vrighl, 1878; Dii/rict i88i 

(undet revisttHi). I 

Cawdpore Tabsll. — Head-quarters foAsi/ of Cawnpore District, 
United Provinces, ounterminous with the of the same nauke, 

forraedy known as Jdjmau. It lies along the Ganges, between a6® 1 ^ 
arni 36^41^ K. and 80* a' sind 80° 36' E., with an area of 383 square 
miles. Po|iulation increased from 524,628 in 1891 to 338+507 in $901* 
There arc 211 villages and two towns: Cawhi;>ok^ Cjtv (population, 
197,170), the District and head-quarters, and Hithuh (7tJ73)' 

The demand for kind revotiuc in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,56,000, and for 
cujiises Rs. 4 i^ooQ. ITie density of population^ iitgd ijersous per square 
mile, Is more than double the District avem^Cj owing to the includon 
CKf the dty. The Pjjidfl and Rind arc the chief rivers, besides the 
Ganges* There is a high elilT of barren soil along the Ganges, pierced 
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by r*ivines j bui souih of this the mA\ iinpro\xis iind is 4i fertile \oa.m, 
whteK gmdimlly ft reddish colour south of the P^indfl. In 

1905-4 thu area under cultivaiioii was 141 st[uare miles, of which 
60 were irrigntcd- The Cawnporc and Fatehpur branchdH of the 
l^WL-r Ganges Canat sy[>ply about two-fifths of the inigaicd arcftt arid 
KtAh ruD^t of the lemainder. 

Ca wopore City 1 lead-quarters of ihe District of the &ame namet 

United Provinces^ situated in 26"^ N, and 80^ 21* E,t on the right 
kink of thcGanges^ lao mites above lU junction with 
the Jumna at AlJ^^bad ; dtsiance by rah to Mowmh 
(CaJcutia) 684 miles, and to Uombay 839 miles, I'he city is the third 
largest in the Uniicd FYovincen and is increasTrig rapidly. The numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows: {1872) 132+770, (i8$r) 
151,444+(1891) iSSjr^, and (1901) 197+ijo, indudiflg cantonments 
(34^496), In the eighteenth century it was a mere Histg^y 
xilkigc kntiwn as Kanhaiyftpur or Kflnhpur, of which 
the present name is a corrupted spelling. Following the Uritish 
victories in 1764^5 at Buwir and Jftjmau^ a trealy wrus made at Fyi^liid 
in i775 with the Nawflb U'a^sr of Oitdh, Siiuja■ud^i^nll4lt who allowed the 
British to occupy two sUttions in his territories with troops. 7 he 
places first selected were Fatehgarh and ft site in H^rdol J>istrict; lull 
in I the troops were moved from die luticr ptace to t^wiipore, and in 
1801 the Di'itrict with others was ceded by the Nawjibp Like Qalcut^ 
the dty, which i* now the most important trade centre in Upper Indiftt 
owcH everything to British influence. The population in 1901 included 
144,125 Hindus, 46,949 Musatmang, and about 4,000 Chris^tians, of 
w'honi noairliy 3iOoo wen^e Europeans or Lumsians. The civil lines and 
cantonments stretch for several miles along the river bank, scjiarating it 
from the native quarter. The latter is of mean appearanci^ and con¬ 
sists of a maKu of narrow winding strcetSi 

In 1857 Lawnpore waw the scene of several uf the nio$t terrible 
episodes of the Mutiny. The native garrison induded a company of 
artillery^ a regiment of cavalfy+ and three regimen is of infantry* whil e 
there were only iOo British troops Inflammatory rumours had already 
sprtiftd before the uulbrtiak nt Meerut on May 9, and ihe rtews of that 
disturbance merea-sed them. On May ao General Wheeler telegraphed 
to J.ucknow for reinforcements * but Sir Henry Lftwrenc® could s|Me 
only fifty men. The Genera! then ippeated to Dundu Pant, adopted 
son of the last Peshwft^ who was living at Bithflr+ twelve miles away, 
and who had a grievance against the Britkh Govcmmcni;, owing to 
their refusal to recogmxe hri succession to the late Feshwt^s pension 
and title. Dundu Pani, more Eamiliarly known as the Nana Sihib+ 
brought in 300 horse and foot with two guns. Before the end oi May 
an entrench mciU was prepared, cunsisLUig of a shallow trench and 
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inisc^riihlc piiriijM:i 4 or 5 fcci highj jruiTutimi^ng two long single-storcycd 
hkirraclu^ ihc whole enckraurc * being but joo yardis s^tuarc. On June j 
ihc fifty men who ii.id come from Lucknow were Mrni back with fifty 
more of the Cawnpore garrison. During the night of June 4 the out¬ 
break began with the departure of the 011*11117 regimcilh followed by the 
ist Infantry, and the nt^l day by the other two regimcnls. In no 
ease were the £iiropean olheers injured, and a f£w men froin all the 
regiments, mustly native tiflieers, joined ilie English in their entrench¬ 
ments, The sepoys^ after plundering the treasury' and bouses in the 
civil station and opening the jaik had started fqr Delhi 5 but on June 6 
the Nlnii^ who had thrown off his too succeKsful pretence of friendship, 
persuadind them to return. The JJ^uropcan enirenehment contained be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 ()ersons,of whom 400 were men able to bear arms. 
On J une 7 the besiegers, who were subsequently reinforced and had as 
niany an twelve guirs* opened their attack fn earnest; but in spite of 
three general assaults on June u, i&, and 33, failing storc!^, and 
difticuliy In obtaining water, the defenders :!itiU held out. 'Lho 
then decided to have recourse to stEinagcm. He promised that our 
forces should be allowed to murch out with amiSj that carriages should 
be prwtded for those who cmild not march and for the women end 
children, and that boats properly victualled should be ready at the 
SaU Chaura gMi to convey everybody to Allahilbdd. On the other 
hand, the entrc:nchiiients, treasure, and artillery were tu be given upu 
Early on June j 6 the evacuation began, [ hough every^ detail laf the 
coming niassaerc had been carefully prepared and the fatal gAaf was 
surrouivdcd by armed men and guns, the miilineers could not restrain 
tliHcmselvcs, and victims bc^aa to fall before they hid entered the 
ambuscade. The m.i|ority were, how'el■e^^ allowed to oinljark, when 
a bugle sounded just as the boats were refuJy to start. For tw'enty 
minutes grape and bullets hailed on the boats^ and only then did the 
enemy venture 10 come to close quarters. Eveiy nian c:aught was 
killed^ and the wrjmen and children were taken to I he SavUda Kothl, 
where their number were shortly Increased by the inmates of a biial 
which had got awn)r% but was subsequently capiured-^ In the meantime^ 
Havelock liad been advancing up the grand trunk rood, and he defeated 
the NUna's bmiheif and entered Cawnpofe District on July 15. The 
same night five men armed with swords entered tivc Bsbiglian to w hicli 
the women and children had been reniovech and lucked and slashed 
till all wet% left for dead. Xett inomhig the bodies of the dead and 
a few children who had survived were thrown into a well in the com- 
[KKUniL The well is now surrounded by a stone scree n+ and over it is 
a pedestal on which stands a nmible figure of an angeJ by Maiochelti. 
A large area round it wis enclosed at the expense of the towiu 
^ * A Mciuoik^ tZhludl DOW ituU^ hckt ike uic ^ ike calxemJLBKQL 
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is Cfliled the Mernorial Garden- Cawnporc was occupied by Havelock 
on JlIj- )7, and was held till the end of November, when the 
mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent got p(»session of it for ten days. 
It was recovered on llcceniber tS by Sir Colin CampbcH on his return 

from I,uckiiQw, , 

Since the Mutiny the most serious event lias been the riot of April, 
1900. 1'wo or three cases of plague had occurred, and several patients 
had i>een scigregated. A mob of the lowest classeJ^ led by ringleaders 
in better circumstsincrsi, attacked the plague huts and miirdcrerj sht 
|K>tic(;men and a laAsif ffmprJsi. There Is reason to lielicve that some 
of these were thrown alive irtto the burning thatch. The rioters then 
proceeded to the parade-groorkd, and were dis[3CTisod by troops who 
fired on them. Seven of the ringleaders were hanged, and a punitive 
{i>rcc of police wa.s quartered in the city for a year. 

Cawnpore has b^n a municipality since 1S61. During the ten 
y«rrs ending i^i ibc income averaged 5-6 lakhs, end the wpendiiurc 
5.5 lakhs 1 but the income includes lorim front 
Govemment, amountiitg to 144 lalth-s in the decade. 

Owing to its Twsilion as a trading oentre, octroi was not levied here for 
matiy years, the chief rsccipis being derived from a licence tas on trades 
and professions, and from the rents of escheated lands with in the muoi- 
cipulity, which are under the nuuiagcment of the inunicipaJ Itoard. In 
r^i «ttoi was introduced, but twx} years later it was replaced by 
a terminal tax on both imports and exports, which now produces about 
half the total receipts. In t^i-4, out of a total income of 3-3 lakhs 
(excluding a loan of 10 laJclw), the princiH receipts were: teriuinal lax 
(1.9 Iftkhs), tax on professiarvt and trades (Rs. 60,000), house lax 
(Rs, 59,000), and rents (Rs, 35 .ooo)l The expenditure of 113 lakhs 
included general adruinislTalioti (Rs. i9,oooX collection of taxes 
{Ks iiooo), public works (R^. pr.ooo), oonservaney (i-4 lahhs), re¬ 
payment of hwns with interest (3 9 '>»‘des . apitnl ex|w-ndl(ure 

(3 j Iflkhsh and plague charges (Rs, 17,000). 

A system of water-works was completed in 1894 at a cost of J 44 lakhs, 
and the annual charges for maintenance amount to about Rs. 68,000, 
while the income ftom sale of water i,s Rs. 17,000, rhe works supply 
the whole city with drinking-water drawn from the Ganges and filtered 
before distribution 1 standpoits are situated in all (xm* public use, 
and the daily supply amounts to about lo gallons (wr head, about one- 
seventh being taken by a few of ihe large mills. A drairuigc «hemc. 
which was much needed, is now being carried out, and the hcwt.se tax 
was s(>ccia1ly imposed to meet the extra charges that will be nLtessoty. 
The main sewers are complete, and the branches are nearly hiushed. 
The initial cost of the scheme was met from a hran taised in the 
open market, for the first time in the United 1‘mvinces. Refuse is 
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removtti fmni the city by a sleam the only one of its kind 

in the Provinces; and incinerator^ have Ijcon ctecied to c<:?n^itnic it. 
An electric tramvi'ay ha‘f been ^mnctionod to njn for about four miles 
through the city* The receipts of the contontnent fund duriitg the 
ten years endiiij{ 1901 a^'cniged Hi-50,000, and the esjicridiTtire 
Rs, 41^000, In 1903-4 the irKomc and c^^penditure were Rs. 60^000 
and R?i. 63 ,ooo respectively. The ordinary garrison in the cantonment 
consists of British infantry and artillcry^^ and Native infantiy and cavalry^ 
^V'hilc Cawiipore first became of im^KHtancc ns a military cantonment 
its subsequent gmvkth has been the result of altcmtioTis in trade routes 
dating from its connexion by mil with Calcutta in 
1863- When the demand for cotton arose during 
ibe American Civil War, it was easiest to send it fresm Rundelkhand 
tc» the railway at Cawnpore. The strain on CawnfM>re was diificuU to 
meet, lands covered with the mud huts of nnnp-fol lowers were hastily 
taken up by the authorities. Commissariai ekphants were hrouglit out 
Ici push down the frail erections in r»rder to citsir space for the stOTogt 
of the bales of cotton, which, piled up lenel with the roofa^ hid bevo 
blocking every lane in the city. At tfie -same time the ordinary country 
produce of the Dolb and of Oudh began to pour in here instead fk 
passing by along the river. The trade which thus had its origin in 
the alignment of a railway has beeri immensely increased by the later 
development of the railway system of Upper India. In addition 10 
the East Indian Railway, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Indian 
Midbnd broad-gauge systenrs through Gawnpore, providing through 
communication with the northern part of the Provinces ;tnd with 
ikimliayi while the narrow-gauge lineii travw^iing Rljpuulna and Central 
India on the west, md the Districts north of the fiogra and BihOr and 
Bengal on the east, meet here. A nctw'ork of Shidings aLsi’j connects 
these lines with the chief foctoriieii in the place. In tlte last ten years 
imports have increased by about 7 pOCM?,ooo tnaunds, and exports liy 
3^000,ooo maunds, or by 30 to 40 per cent, in each case, 

Ca^-njKjre* however, is not only a collectirig and distributir^ centre 
Ipr raw products^ such os cottom food-grains^ oilsoEkls; salt, saJtpctret 
Induitrles su^p and foreign manufactured goods ■ it has also 
become a great nianufactuiing towiL In 1869 the 
Elgin Coiton-spinning and Weaving Mills were founded by a company 
and subsequently purchased by a private individual. Since then three 
other mills have been opened by compfanie*; the Muir Mills in 1875, 
the Gotton Mills, Umtited, in 1883, and iho Victoria Mills in 188?, 
'fhe total nominal capital in 1903-4 was 67 lakhs, excluding the Elgin 
Mills, and there were 3,115 looim and a43p6i6 spindles at work, employ- 
^ persons daily. 'ITie next industry to be organi5jcd in factories 
was ijinung^ which has now become of evim greoitu: fmpoftance tlian 






cclton. In Upper India tjmning is the traditional occuiiatioii of ihc 
I’hamitrs who are also day-lalxMirers, and formed a lat]ne proportion 
of the early population of the town. A flovemmoot Harness and 
Saddlery Factoiy—opened on a small scale soon after the Elgin Mills 
coomienced operations--now enrploys 3,000 to 3,500 harals, and turns 
out goods valued at 30 lakhs annually. A still larger concern is the 
Army Boot and E^tiipment I’actory, owned by a private firm, and 
employing ova 3,000 persons. In r^oj the three large tanneries 
inspected under the Factory Act employed 4.915 persons ; and, including 
smalt native works, it was csdniated that the capital exceeded 45 lakhs 
and that about 10.000 hands were employed. Military requirements 
have been supplied not only ihroughotH India, but to troops sent from 
England to China, and South Africa, while the boots and shoes 

manufactured here are also sold in the Straits Settlements and in South 
.Africa. The chief tanning material is the hark of the ^aMZ-ircc, which 
is found all over the Doib. A woollen mill was opened in 1876^ which 
has developed from a small blanket manulhclory into a large concern 
with a capital of 30 lakhs, employing 1,500 hands and using 300 loom-i 
and 13,100 spindles, wliile the out turn consists of every class of woollen 
goods, valued at ly lakhs. The other factories in Cawnpone include 
a sugju-ntill wliere rum is also manufactured, a jutc-inilt. seven cotton 
gins and presses, a tent factory, two flour-tnills, a brush and cabinet, 
making factory, two iron foundries, a tape factory, and chemical works. 
There is a small but increasing natire industry in cheap cutlery. The 
total capital sunk in manufacturing enterprise is estimated at one 
million sterling, and more than half the inhabitants of the city are 
directly dependent on it. It niust be pointed out that the manufactures 
of cotton, wool, leather, flour, and sugar, referred to above, were ail 
assisted materially In the first place by Govcmmeni crmtracts for army 
purposes} but although their establishment without such aid might 
have been difficult, they could now, almost without exception, be 
maintained independently of the official marltct. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was founded at Cawnpore 
*.in 1889. and now represents practically every European oommercial 
firm and manufiicturinig concern ot consequence in the United 1 tovinces 
and the Punjab, Tlie association takes for its object the general 
welfare and interests of trade and commerce and has auptplied a want 
which would otherwise have been greatly felt. It ha# recently been 
decided to move the Allahibld Curten^ Office to Cawnpore. 

The principal educational institution is Christ Church College, 
maintained by the Society for the Ihopagation of the Gospel Missiou- 
li was founded as a high school in i 36 o and 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in It is 

now affiliated 10 Allahabad, and was raised to the fir»t grade in 1S96. 
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In 1904 rhe number of students on the rolLs waa id 6. The same 
mission maruiges an industrial sehool,h Vhhich includes a carpenter'^s 
ahop and brass fcmndiyv The munkipality mainiains len schools and 
aids tweEve others, with a total attendance of 1^046. An agricultural 
school at which Mnuffg^s bjv trained, with a large cspcnmenuil 
fariOt situated in the old civil lines, north of the city, ss now bcinj; 
convened into a oollcge. There arc iwcniy-fouf printing presses and 
three weekly and four monthly newspapers^, none of which is of much 
im^jortance. 

[Valuable information on the trade of Cawnpore has been obtained 
from a note by the late VV'. B. Wisharl, secretary' tr? the Clj^vnilier 
of Commerce-] 

Ceded Distticta,—In tfi>cio tho MzAm of Hyder^bdd ceded to the 
Britishp in rctunn for a subsidbiry force to be maintained in his 
dommioos, the territories he had acquired from Myscce by the treaties 
of 1753 and 1799 which dfjsed the second and third ^lyjsore ^Vars, 
I'Eiese included the recent Madras l>L>4tncts of Bellary anil ( ankUl|>idi 
and four fJlaJts of what is now Kuniool Diittrlck and were known 
as the Ceded Districts. 'Die rest of Kumool was at that lime in the 
possession of a Nawftb who was irtbutary to the NE^Ank nod the latter's 
liii^raioty passed to die Com|Kmyr In 18^9 the Nawab rebelled and 
hiN terfitory wa^i annexed by the British. In tSSs the District of 
Bcllary^ wa^ di>~ided into the two evisting Districts of Bellary and 
Anantaptir. 'the four CoHectorate^ thus e^itabli^ihtxk Cuddap£ihi 
Kumool^ Bellarj'p and Anantaputp art' still know-n as the Ceded 
DisJtricts^ 

Ceded and Conquered Provititea*—A tract of country in North¬ 
ern India acx^uired by the British in i&oi and iSojp and now forming 
part of the Unitkd Provinces, also Ac ha PkOviNci-:. 

Central Division (Bombay).—'fhls Dirision lies between i6*4S* 
and y N- and 7j* ij' and 76* a6^ E., and comprises the Districts 
of AHMAOsar.AR^ KuANnELSHp Nahik, BoonSatAR.V and Sholapur* 
It extends from the SitpurOs in the north to the Bhlnm in the souths 
east, and has an area of 17 p 192 square miles and a population (1901) of ^ 
5,944,447, 11)0 total population increased by tS |M;r cenL in the 

twenty years previous to iSijip but in the next decade there w'as 
a decrease of 4 per cenL^ due to plague and famine. I’he density is 
159 Iversons per square mile, being slightly higlier ihkin the average 0/ 
the British Districts in the Presidency, frtassifted according to relTgiont 
Hindus fcurm 93 per cent, of the total, and Muhiimnmdans 6 per cent., 
while other religions include 731830 JainSp 43,130 Christians^ 4tJ6j 
Plrst% and 11^697 Animistic. 

The following table shows the area, populationj and knd revenue 
and Closes of each Duttrict compriswl in the Divisinn r— 
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Excepting Khilndc^h. which lies mainly in the Tapti valley, all the 
IMslricts are part of the grat [leccan plain. The Division contains 
75 towns and 8,819 villages, llie brgest towns arc hoosA (153^120 
with ooitonments), x 4 HMADN.tCA¥£ (43^031), Barsi (24*24^)1 r>HDLiA 
(^4^736)* J^ASik (21,490), Paxohabpur (3^405), SAtara (iMa^X 
and Bijoi-APUR (73,388). The chief places of commercial importance 
are Poomi, which h the head-quarters of the Commissioner, and 
ShoUpun Nadk and Pandhurpur arc famous for religious gatherings. 

was the capital of the Marathi Rajts rmm the time of Sivajl’s 
successor till the reshw^Ss, Kflrli near Poona has cavc-temples of 
archaeological interest. Junnar in Pr>ona District once famous as 
the capital of the early dynasties of Ksshalrapos^ and has many ini crest¬ 
ing remains, Poona is also the rainy season head-quarters of the 
Oovemment of Bombay, and contains a Collt^e of .Science, the only 
one in the Presidency. 

Under the supenisiofl of the Commissioner of the Central rhrision 
are the following Political Agencies r~ 
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Central Division (Soyihem Shan States).—A group of Shan 
States^ Burma, consisting of the Sawbwaihipa of MOngpai and Lawk- 
sawk with their dependencies, and the Myofflships of gamka (with 
one dependenc)), Nawngwnwn, Hsahtung (with two tiependendes), 
Wanyio, Hopnng (with one dependent), Namhkok, and Sokoi. The 
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division as in chargia of an As-Si^^UlU SuperiiiL*ndent stationed ut 
raunijgji 

Central India.—x\n Ageti<^ or collecdon d Native States^ iindtr 
the jwliticai supervision of the A^ent to the Goveitior GenemJ in 
Centrul India, betw^^eIl ai^ and a52^ Nrand 74* o^ and 
Sj® o' E. The head'iiuarters of the Agent to the Go^'emor-^tneral are 
at IxpoRF-* The x-^gency fnay be roughly sdd to 
consist of two large detached tracts of country, so|)o- 
rated by the wide and winding ralley of the Uetwl 
river, which^ staidng from Jhilnsi, spread out east and weal snni the 
P^niinsutii; northwzrrds Its territories sEnetoh to within ^o miles of Agm, 
and houthwords to the Sstpnril Hills and the Narbadl valleys The 
country has a general declination to the north, the land falling from 
an elevation of ^pooo feet above the sea along the Vindhyan range 
III abt^t aoo feet along lU rEt>rthem boundiiiry'. 

Central India et bounded on the nonh-casi by the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. On the cost, and along the whole length of its 
southern border Jie the Central Provinces ^ the south-western boundary 
is formed by Kltindeshp the Rewl KAntha x-^gency, and the PAnch 
Mahlls of Pom hoy;; while various States of the RAjputAna xAgency 
enclose it on the we^t and north. The total area of this imct is 
7 &p7ji square miles, aitd [he population (t^i> Sj6aSr7f^i ; hui, 
excluding areas situated in it which li^long 10 States In RajputanciT 
and Including outlying poction^ of Central India States, the area is 
77t39S square miles and the population (1901)8,510.517. 

The name Centml India, now^ restricted ofbcmlly to the territories 
under the immediate political control of the Agent to the Govemor- 
Gct^eral in Central India, is a translation of the old Hindu geographical 
term Madhya Desa or the Middle R^ion, which w-its, however, used to 
designate a far hr^ and very different tract of country. The term 
Cential India was olHcially applied at fim to Mai^wa alone; but in 
1854^ when the Bukoelkhand and BAGirELKiiA.Yo districts were 
added to MilwA to form the present Central India Agency, it was 
extended to the whole tract. 

n'here is a marled diversity in the physical aspects^ climate^ scenery, 
people, and dialects in different parts of the nAgencyi which falls into 
three natural divisiotm iTirae may be conveniently designated the 
plateau, the low-lying, and the hilly tracts. The pkteau takes in most 
of Malwa, the wide table-land with a mean elevation of about 1,600 
feet above the sea, an area of 34657 square miles, and a population 
of 107 persons per square mile, which fonns the major pordem of the 
western section of the Agency, taking the term in its widest 

application, includes all the country lying between the great Vindhyan 
barrier, which forms the northern l«ink of the Narbada ^^][ey, aiid 





n jx>ijit just south fif Gwalior ^ its eu-stern limit is marked by the ridj^e 
whidt runs from south to north starting neiir EhlJsa, while iU western 
limit tnoircliea with the RiljpulflJia Ijorder, The inhabitants of this 
trad are hard-woriing ogrieuUnrists, speaking for the most port dialects 
of R^jasth/lnL The low-Jyrng division embraces the country round 
Gwalior, and to the north rmd iiorthHHtiL of it, estendiug thence 
across into UundelLhand, of which it includes the greater part, till it 
meets the Kaimur Hills in linghelkhand. The area of this tract is 
about i3,J7o square miles» and the population l?? persons per square 
mile, its mean elevation being about 700 feet above the sea. TUts 
inhabinmES are agriculturists, but of a more sturdy physical type, ihick- 
set and of lower average iitature than the MOlw^ peasantry. Tirey 
speak chiefly dialects of Hindr. The hilly tracts lie princiiraHy 

along the Vindhya and Satpura muges and their numerous branches, 
'fliis division hies an area of about a5i7^^5 st[uare nvilea, and a popula¬ 
tion of only 74 persons per square mite- The inhahiunta are chiefly 
Bhils, Gonds^ KorkOs^ and other tribes of non-Aryan or mi^ccd descent, 
who practise but little agriculture and speak for the mo&t part a bastard 
dialect compounded of tiujaratli MarfltMi and Hindt 

Strictly Jifftaking, there is but one range of mountairts in Censral 
India. In the south western portion of the Agency this range is 
divided by the Narbadi river into two parallel lines^ the noitherfi lint 
being known as the Vlvdhva.^ and the southern cis the SiTFL^SA^ 
The branch of the Vindhyas which strikes across Bundelkhand is 
termed the Panni. ronge^ while the arm which runs in a boldly defined 
scarp north of the Son river is colled the Kmiic^r range. 1 he small 
chain which links up the Vindhya and Sitpuii systems near .\mar- 
kantak is called the hl vutAUt. Other branches of less importance 
Itave local namts. 

Thu hill system, of which isolated peaks rise to over 3,000 f^t 
above seadeveb has a marked effect on the climate of Central Indio, 
both from the high table^land which it fomi-S on the west^ and from the 
direction it gives to ihe prevailing w ind at diflcrcnl seasons. At the 
same time it forms the watershed of die Agency. In the tract of 
country which lies north of the Viiidhyiis all itnsama of impamfttt rise 
in this range and, except the Soai, flow nortliwinds, the Betwa, Chasi- 
PAL, KaU Sisftf, Maui, SiKO, and Sifka on the west, and 

die Dhasan* Ken, and Tons on the ea^t, all following a g^eral 
northerly cowrie till they ultimately join the water system of the 
Gangetic Doab. 

There are no large rivets souLh of the Vindhyas except the N AaBAOA, 
which, rising in the Maikola ranges flows in a south-westerly ditection 
till it falls into the sea below Broach. None of the C^tral Indian 
rivers is, properly speaking, navigable, Lhough sections of the Narbada 
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can be imvemed fnr a nwniths of the year. No lakes deserve 
special mention ext^ thost: at Bhopal, though tanks are 

nutrieroti!^, Epcciflily' in the ca-Stem secliuru 

M\ ihfirttie ^-atieiy of scene is jiresmied* The highlands of the great 
Malwi pkleau arc fbrnicd of vast rolling pLnn-s bearingp scattered over 
Iherr surface, the curious flat lopped hilU which ore so marked a chnrac^ 
lerisiic of the Deccan trap country-hills which appeiu to have l*een M 
planed off lo the same level by some giant hand. Big trees are scarce 
In this region, e^tcept in hollows and frurroundiug villages of old founda^ 
tiem ; hnt the fertile black cotton soil mth whkh the plateau is covered 
iKars tnagnificent crops^ and the Sract is highly cultivated. Where 
grain has been planted, the land is covered with heavy fields grassp 
affording uKcellcnl gmring lo the large herds of calile which riKim over 
them, boring the raina, the ccraniry presents an afipeardnce of un^ 
wonted luxuriance. Each hill* clothed in a bright green mantlej rises 
From plaina cover-ed with waving fields of grain and grasa, and traversed 
by numcfous strcains with channels filled from bank to bank. This 
luKuriaime, however^ is hut shortlived, anti withb little mt>T:c than 
a month after the conclusidn of the rains, gives place to the mono¬ 
tonous sttaw colour which is so characteristic of this region during the 
greater part of the year. Before the fipiing cro|]S are gathered in^ how¬ 
ever, this ydlow' ground forms an admirable frame to set off broad 
Stretches of gram and wheat* and the brilliant fields of poppy which 
form a carpet of many colours round ihe villages nesthng in the deep 
-shade of great mango and taniarind trees. 

In the ca-stum dbtricts the aspect i^i entirely diffcrcnL The undu¬ 
lating plateau gives place to a kvd and offen steme-strew'n plain* doited 
here and there with miuscs of irreguLarly heaped boulders and low 
serrated ridges of gneuss banded with quam, the soil* ei^ccpt in the 
Itollowis at the foot of the ridges^ being of very moderate fertility* ai^d 
generally of A ped colour. Big trees are perhaps more common, and 
ranks numerous. Many of these tanks are of conusidembk antiquity* 
and are held up by fine massiv-e dams, lliough some are now used 
for irtigalion. examination shows that they were not originally made for 
that putposc, but merely as adjui'bCls to temples and palaces or the 
favounEe country scat of some chiefs the low quarts bibs lending them¬ 
selves to the construction of sjuch works. 

In the hilly tmeta the scene again changes. On oil hides lie a mass 
of tangk-d jungles^ a medley of mountairi and ravitiei of tall forest trees 
and thick undergrowth, traversed by sleep rock-itrewn w^atercotifses 
whidi are filled in the rains by roaring torrents. Here and there small 
cotlections of poor grftss-lhatched huls, surrounded by lilUe patches of 
cultivatiofii mark the habitation of the Bhll* Gond* or Korktl- i\long 
the Son valley and the bold scarp of the Vmdbyos, over which the 
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Tans falls into tht \fhum below in a sericii of nia^^nificent raLantcls, Ihe 
seeneiy at the close of llie rains is of c^itraordijuiry beauty. 

Each tract has its bisJtorj' 1000014 x 1 in mio-covefed sites of once popu¬ 
lous cities, in crumbling jjalaces and tombs, decayifiy: shrines, and 
mutilated statues of the godi, 

*Gcolugica]ly, Ceniml India belongs entirely to the Peninsular area 
of India, It is still to a large extent unsuneyed^ yel such jiartfi as 
base been more or less CDm|ilctely studied enable a general idea of 
its geologtcsl confortnation to lie given. 

'1 he most reoiarkabte ph}'sical feature of this vast arevt. And urw; inti¬ 
mately connected with its geological ijeculiiLritieSj is the almost feed- 
linear escarpment Icllowfi as the Vindhyan tange. From Roht^sg^irh on 
the cast, w'here the Son bends round the teroiLnation of the range, up 
lo Ginnurgarh hill, in llhopll territory, ort tlit- west, a distance of alKJUt 
430 mile^i, the escarpment consists of massive .satidstones belonging to 
the gcologioil series whicli* owing to its prep^>niJerance in this range, 
has bf?en culled the Vindhy^n series. .‘\t Ginnurgarh hill, however, the 
^dstone scaqis take a sudden bend (o the north-west^ and trend 
entirely away from the Vintihyan range proiMrr* though as a geo¬ 
graphical feature the range continues for almost 100 miles beyond 
Ginnurgarh. It no longer consists however, of Vindhyan strata in 
the geological sense+ being formed mostly of compact black basalts the 
accumulated iat'a-flows of the ancient vukanie ibmiktdon known as 
ISeccatl trap. It been wdl established, by a geological study of 
this that the Vindhyan series is immen^ly older than the 

Deccan tmp, and that the surface of the Vmdbpn roclu, afterwards 
overwhelmed by these grent sheets of molten lava, Imd already been 
shaped by denudation into hills and dales practieatly identical with 
those which w^e see at the present da)% 

In the roughly triangular space included between the Vindhyan and 
Arivalli ranges and the Jumna rber, which coinprises the pcater pc;irtton 
of thii Centtal India Agency, rtidca of the ^■indhyan scries prevail llic 
greater part of this area is in the shape of a lable-Lind, formed mostly of 
Vindhyan stmia* irovercd its places by remnants of the Ihfcan basalts, 
especially in the wesiem jKirt of Malwi, where there are great continuous 
spreads of tra|j. The Vindhy^is do not, however, iubstst over the 
whole of the triangubr area thus dreumsenhed, owing to their partial 
mmoval by denudation. The ftexsr tjf wn older stratum, uyon w Jiich they 
were originally deposised, has been laid bare over a gnjat pif-like ex 
pan^ occupied by gneis^ise rocks, known as the Bundelkhand gnciss- 

SoutJi of the Vindhyas, besides a strip of land* mainly al luvuil, bet w cen 
the Vindhyan scatp and the Narliadil, the Agency includes at its eastern 
and western extremities two lurge areas that extend a ronsid^^rable 
» hy Mi. E. VitfMburij Bf llw C^tglc^ni:!! Surtxy of Emlia. 
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diiiLLncf! 5Liirthi4'iifds. The H'estem area, bordering on Kh^ndt!3>b^ 
includes a portion of the S^tpuri range mainly formed of Decctui trap. 
The eastern area compriyis all the southern jjortion of Rewah^ and 
jndtidis m ejctfcmcly \mcd rock series, the most estertsive outcrop in 
it belongtr^g to the Gondw^na cMl-be^ring series. 

^rhe geoli^' of Central India is thus more complex than that of any 
other area of rimtlar extent in the Peninsula; scarcely one of the Penin¬ 
sula groups is unrepresentedi and it contains the tj-pe areas of sevcml 
among them. I'hc rock series met with inay thus be tabulaEed :— 


CciHnI IfiiJIft fonruliMB. 

CalirnpondEB^: likLn»niii mnd 
ABSfficiiH 




ArjAi^ Grewp. 



JO. KcccQt jitluirhirii. 

Kteefii f Foal 

FleLstLwm * TcfiJmrj 

1 

9- CJMer N'lrbacTi iltuvitun, 
o. iJtierite. 


r. rieccnD trap u|d i£ilef.tra|;^i4if. 
q. ; And iiiATine Ui|>h bnli^ 

^ Conrtwiiubi. 

Triiuic ^ 

^tnDxoEc■ . 

(fl) nflmiiflifii. 


(aj Tildtm, 

PcTmuiJi 

PaIr«xoIc; 




PaiiOA GrtHtp. 



4r VlnctbjajiL 

3- SjUftmi iDtcttneJlfllc between 

K«w-ca]AirAJ3 | 

ASgoffikiui^ ’ 

VindhyBDi ond 

1 * 

Btjlwarjk 

Archi^liH 

AnijniitEc f 


1. CneiM<4 (JtQTidclktujid jpkEk% 


A nzhami. 


Among these, tlvc fir>ii to arrest aEUmtion bj- of its preponder¬ 

ance is the Vindhpn series, co^'ering a surface not greatly inferior to 
that of England. Of the eastern portion of their outcrof^i, occupying 
a comidemble part of hundelkhnnd aixi IkghelkKitnd, an esoellent 
desaiption will be found in Mr. Matleit's ‘ Vlndhyiui Senes ^ (Aftrm&trs, 
/Mtn, veil vii, jart i}, ITic Vindhyans consist of 
allemating liands of luird sandsEoncs and ctnnparaiively soft Rngs and 
shales, which, owing (o the maTkr<| diflerences that they exhibit in 
their degree of resistance to denudiitionj gis^e rise to the regular escarp- 
menis, capped by sandstones with an under&carp of softer rocks, which 
constitute the most noticeable physical featurr^ of this fegioti^ 

Three of the nuoLsIve sandstones stand out so conjipiciJDusty that they 
are disttnrguislied by special names. I’hc lowest of iKesc, which forms 
the outer ninges to both north and south, is called the Kaimur sand- 
stonr^ beirig chiehy met with in the range of that n^miei. The nest, 
forming the second or middle scarii, h eallud the Rew ah sandstone after 
the Sxaxe in w^hich it is finely exhibituiL 'J'hc third sear|> i:s^nt44Jns the 
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ncwciit writ of ihe wtiok gtotipn calltKl the Rlndair (Bhlnder) sind- 
Blotie (tom ihe ^kidW range ■which il caps^ lo the seuih of N&god. 

Along tive Viridhyim range pmper^ these three great scarps arc not so 
clearly rnarked as elsewberCr but iu the noithem branch they fitatid out 
Ijerfectly dbtiilcL The northemnioiit range constituting the first or 
outer scarp is capped by Kaiinur sandstone and exhibits very bdd 
scarps^ often almost vertical and quite inaceessibks deeply cut into by 
the river valley-S. Numerous detached inoMes or outliers stand in front 
of the main line of escarpment, often crovk-ned by those formerly imprtig- 
ruible fortresses which have played so important a part in the history' of 
India* such as Kalinjah* Basdhogarh, and Ajaioarit. Along a 
^wrtion of this scaup and in all the deep vallep that penetrate it* the 
Kaimur sandstone rests upon the flaggii' limestones, underlaid by shales 
and ibin baaids of sandstone, which constitute the lower Vindhyans; 
in most of the outliers, the Kaimur sandstone rests directly upon the 
Bundelkhai^d gneiss. 

In the Sun valley the sandstones contain a rumarltable group of 
highly siliceotis rtjck-si known as porcellanites* a name which accurately 
describes their appearance, I’liey are indurattKl volcanic aahes of a 
strongly acid tj-pe* contsming a high perccnioge of silica- ^Vhen the 
frogmenis of volcimic dust become suflScienlly litge to be distinguished 
wiihoui a magnifying power, the appearance of the rock changes to that 
of the ^lariety designated as trappoid. These beds indicate an ancient 
^feriod of intense \x5leimic acrivityn The beds below the porcellanitcs, 
the basal beds of the Vindhyans, ccrtlsist of a variable thickness of shale, 
lirueslonc, and conglomerate, the Usi being the □Me:it rock of the 
entire Xlndhyan series, A constant* though not uni vtrsally presen l, 
divisiion occur* in the Kainiur at she base of the meutsive saiidstorte, 
and is called the Kainiur ccngloraerntc- 

At the eastern eslrilmity of the Rewah scarps the entire ihiiJcncss of 
the h>wer Rcvsiih formation consists of a continuous series of shales, but 
in some parts of Bundclkbaivd this is divided into two pontons by an 
intermediate sandstone. The shales below this sandstone arc called 
the I'annil shales, after the sown of that name* and thiHie above it Jhlrl 
shales, after a tow-n in (iwalior territory. A bed of great ettonomic 
importance, the diamond bearing congtometaie, is intercalated in the 
midst of the Fonni shales. It k found only in some small detached 
outcrops ivear Fonnl and cast of that place, and the richest of tlie cele¬ 
brated mines aro those worked in this diamond-bearing bed- Hie 
diamonds occur a^ scattered ijebhics anujr^ the other cousiituenis of 
the conglomerate* 

The lower iJandaips of Bundelthand and Haghellthiind elosely ttsem^ 
bic the tower \'indhyaiw ; like ibeth, tliej' arc jM-iocijjtjlly a ibily scries 
wiili :iti iwimrtiijit limtstooe sroufi and some subsidf.irj^ sandsioim. 
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The linstiatofic band is of coirutiderablc econoitik importance^ Ridding 
etcelletn lime. It is to great extent concealed by killyviunir but conici^ 
iino view in a series of low tnouiKk, one of ihe be?it known being 
situated ticar Nagod^ whence it has been called Nigod linics^ome^ 

On entering Central India at BhnpaL the Vindhyims are shifted ^so as 
to run to the north of the great faults, and the whole scries ng^in coinei 
into view'j presenting all the main di\isiDns met with in Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkb&nd. Little alteration h[is taken place in the series, in 
spite of the distance from the eastern outcrops, except that the Paiinrl 
shales are replaced by buggy saiidstonciii. The lower B^indnirs and 
lower Vindhyans ha\'e changed in conslilutpotit the tLalcarcous and 
sKaly element being replaced by an arcnaceoiUi development, giving 
the entire Vindhyan series a greater uniformity xl-mi it ptesenUv farther 
east. l‘he scarps which foriu the iiurtbem part of the syncUne in 
Bundelkluand curve round the great hay of Bundelkband gnetyv and 
L'unlinue up to the town of Gwalior, after which they sink i^U^ the 
Ckoigetic alluvium, l^hc main divisions are rejirescnted berecv'cn more 
uniformly than in Bbopdil- An additigtral limestone band is^ however^ 
mteroilated among the i^irbCl shalesi^ know n as the (^hambal limestone, 
't he lower ^^indhynn3 are absent, the Kf^imur conglonienite resting 
immediately on the Hundelkliand gneUs. In the neighbourhood cjf 
Nimach the KaimuG Kewah, iind Bandair groups are all repre^nted. 

No fooidb have ever been found in the Vlndhyans^ so that their age 
still renutins doubtful. It seems probable that the rangep or at least 
the greater |)art of it, is older than the Cambrian ^lics in England^ 
which would account for its unfossiliferous riature. 

Next in importance to the Vsndhj^an series^ by reason of the vast 
area which it occupies, is the Hundclkhand gneiss^ forming, as already 
meniionedp a great semiciruular bay surrounded by clEHk of the over¬ 
ling VindhyjiLSu The Bundelkhand gnetssi hi regiuded lus the oldest 
rock in Indiili It consists principally of coanie-grained gneissose graniiei 
and is veiy^ Mnifcnin in coinpositioci. I’hc gneiss is cut through by great 
reefs ofquaita striking nearly alwa)^ m a north easterly direction^ which 
form long ranges of steep hills of no great height with serrated sumniits, 
and cause a marked dEfTereiKc! in the scenery^ of the country, 'rids 
foriiiadon gives sjxMrtal lacilily for the constmetidn of tanks. Innumer¬ 
able narrow* dikcii of a much later lio-sic volcanic rock cut Ehrtmgh the 
Bundelkluind gndsi I'owards diu Jumna the gneiss vanishes lielow 
the fiongeEic alluviuni- 

As a rule^ the sandstone clifls which surround the gneiss rc^t directly 
on that rock. In places, however# an older series intervenes, named 
fliier the Bijawak Statk in which its type area isi found. l‘he sstnm 
series is met with near Gwalicjr town, forniing a range of hills that 
striked appruximately cost and wesL 'jlie tdentity of these rocks with 
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live Bijiwani i$ now deicrinincd i thuy wofc, liowtsvoT, lonj; Tej;aHiefl os 
of ft diflerent lypc and were ltiH>wr ns the Ctwalior scries- Other 
Duicrups of these series are met with in the Kftrbadi valley and south 
of the Son- These roelti have been subjected to far more pressure 
and folding than the Vitidhjtins, and their shales Itave been converted 
into slates and their sandstones into (juftriiiites, while the bottom bed 
is inTanably a coitglomenile full of pebbles of white tjuarti 

The most characterislii: rocks oF the Bijiiwtirs are the layers of 
rt^olaily banded ja3[jets which, are freriuently intercalftied among the 
limestones, i'hcy usually irontain a large proportion oF hematite, giving 
them a fine red colour, which nmkes them highly ornamental and in 
great demand for inlaid dcoomtiun, such fw that worked iil .^gra. I he 
proiJOrtiorr of henialite is often high enough to make it a valuable iron 
ora. and the sites of old iron workings may be met with everywhere on 
the Hijitwar uutcrojK. Irt Bijawar itself the ore has become coni'entmled 
in a highly ferruginous Utteriiic formation, which must Itave jiccunmlatcd 
in the tong jseriod that intervened between the dejrtfitiun of the HijJ- 
wars and Vindhyans. <ike * Geology of Gwalior and Vkiiiityr 
Gioie^al &trv^ f/ vot. iii, pp. 33-4^ ! 'o' PP‘ 

'fhe series uiKlerly'ing the \'indhyjut-'i to the south of the Son river 
arc very comptes. (See ‘ Geology of the Son Valley,' 

Gtofitgifiil Ssrety of lodi'o, vul. sssi, jiftit i.j 

The Archaetttt rocks met with in the Vaibldil valley in Kentawar, at 
Eagh and Mi Rajpur, confomi in character to the Bundelkhand gneiss. 

The forces that so violently disiurbrrd the Viadhyans in the Son and 
Narbada valleys the list manifestaltoos of true orogenic pheno- 
nienn that have ftlTeuted the Peninsiilar portion of India. All the 
disturbance that has taken |)lace sintre then has Ivecrv of an entirely 
different naluru. Great land masses have sunk bodily Ijetween |Knallei 
fractures, and in the areas thus deprcs.sed a series of land or fresh-water 
tleposirs have been preserved, "I'hesc are called the fiondwina scries, 
from their being found prirci|»ill> in the trati so named. I bis series 
has received a large amount of attention on account rff live rich siores 
of coal which it contains. I’he fiondwilnaa have been sdubrlividcd into 
seveml gron)R., tbose known as live iWnnida and l llchcr gnvups, atnl 
the lowest sulalivision of rite Daiundas, rivc ISarakar, bi-ing die richest 
in coal seams. (See ' tlie Swotlverti Gmil f ields of ihe Rewah 
Gondwilrva Basin,' Mutooirs, (Jfofosiftt/ Surofy of htdxi, vol. svl, p. 3.) 
The BarSkar beds consist of sandstones and shultss w-irh numerous coal 
scams, and cover a large area of kewsdv. The Umaria mines are 
excavated in this horizon. 

In die Cretaceous period the sea advanced and coveretJ a eoiisiderabk 
area which had remained dryland sinoe tlie end of the ^'indhyftll period, 
leaving limestone deposits full of mftiine oiganisms. The bods of this 
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knoiim the I-anieias fTosn u gAd/ of ihh name near 
JubE^lporet w'hence the>' extend we&iwards to liarwflJia in the Indfate 
State* An examination lately made by Xfr. Vredenburg hai? ^Kown that 
the Cftcaceoiis beds at Bagh and the Ijunctos are idendcal and not, as 
has been hitherto supposed^ two diflerent rocks {Qttar/rrfy /eurffn/r 
S^ffrefy fi/ voI, ssx (1865), pp, 549-63, and 

GrtJ/^^jriVa/ a/ /ftJta, vc!r ss. pp, 31-95), “Jlie faridsiones and 

limestones of the Ivametas yield excellent building materials* I'hc 
Buddhist cave^ at B^oh are cut in Nim^r sandstone which underlies 
the Bagh beds. A handsome A-ariety of marine limestone, called 
c^iralltne limestone, has been largely uaed in the ancient buildings of 
Makol’. Ores of rrumganese arc hmnd in the ccihglornerate wdiich 
forttAN the basement of the l^anicias. 

I'Kc l^meta iieriod was a short one ; and before its depohiis were 
overwhelmed by the gigantic basalt flows of the l>uccan trap, they' had 
already Ijecn. largely denuded. The whole of what is now Centr;il 
India w^os o\envhelmed by these stupendous Outpourings of tava. 
IXmudatiEnt acting upon them during the w'hole of the Tertiary period 
has removed a great part ol" this accumuktiom 1'he £ubsi<iting (lOrtionSp 
consisting of successiAc horizontal layers, tiavc been denuded into 
terraced hi Els, The name tra^ipcati Or * step-like' ongi mted from 
similar formations in Europe. In spite denudation, this roi-k still 
cOa'Cts a large area. 

A peculiar form of alteration that seems to havt; been very active in 
former geological times produced the red-eoloiircd highly fumiginou^ 
rock known as kteritc (from 'a brick % which still subsists as 

a honujnuiil layer of thickiACSs, capping some of the highest 
haptic tublcdands^ while it also occurs at long diiitanccs fn>m die 
present limh^ of the i Jeccan trap, showing the immensely greater area 
formerly coveretL This rock contains a large percentage of alumina, 
probably suitable for the eatmttiun of that metaL 
In some n^gi^ms from which the basaltic flours have been completely 
rrnvrt'eil by denudation, the hssuris through which the mohen rttek 
reached the surface are Indicatt-d by numerous dikes. They arc 
uspeciully plentiful in the riondwsuas in Kewah. Near B^h one of the 
dikes is reirtarkablc for its giganlk dimensions and cpiutnnar stnicture. 
To the ejtact age of the Deccan mp there i* no cluc- 
Alung the Narbada valley there arc sotiic fresh'water beds which 
have long attracicxl attention, but hoA'e not yet been fully investigated- 
Their peculiar interest lies in the fact that they were cxTiainly de|)o*ited 
by streams totally unrelated to the Nntbuda, which there is every reason 
to suppose is the most recent Ha'ci system in India. 

The recent deposits are of ik» s^ery great thtekneb^ and consist of 
ordin^ry-^ alluviunv gravef and J^nils. An Immense area in Cenlral 
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India is tovcred w-ith the famous black tottoii soil, a dark cotoiiTcd 
earth fotnied by tliu decompwitirjn of thi; Deccan trap, which is of 
great richness and fertility, especially the variety found in M.^llwi- 

•'llie vegetation of L’cntml Ipdia consists chiefly of deciduous forest, 
I'hnracterked by the presence of a considerable number of plants that 
flower iirofusely in the hot months- Of these the most conspicuous 
arc two species of Buiesf one a tree {B, /rvudfiss), the other a climber 
{B. lu/f rlm). common hut still widespread very noticeable is 

the vdlow-flow'cri^jpifljw/ 

TTie more valuable trees include teak {Tetma jfKtwrfM), aujaa 
(//ar-ifKvVitfir harm {Termim/ia Chthufa)^ haJttra (Tl tiekrtea}, 

Mahua (71 Ar/u»a), tsj {T. iomtn{ota\l^jmal iPttrxarpuf \farsupmm), 
teudif {Diosfiyrst tometiisia\ itnis {Ougeinia daibtrgf6idet\ sUsal [Dat- 
btrg^a laajoiia\ and skisham {D. 5tirw). iTie natural ramtiics of 
Me/ioetae, Slereuliateaet Bignsnifneaty and Urtifaitet are all well 
represented in the forests. The more shrubby forms include species 
of CappariX Zizyphui, Grmda, AnOdesma, E/ueggea. 

Csrdia, irrigh/ia, Ayv/aaiAei, Cf/th, Indigafera, Fltmittgia, and 

ly^imodiam, ... ^ 

'Yh^ dtw// {Cffssia dwnVw/*JAj) b very cKarai.’tenstic of outmips irt 

lalerite amid black cotton soil, while Ba/aaiM Baxharghu. Cadafia 
iadiea, ak or maddr {Cahtmpit {Aeaaa arahua), wA 

other species nre found in the cotton soil itself. The climbing plants 
most charactenstic of this region include Rome s|^es of Ceflrww''- 
laetat, many Legumiaotae^ a fete species of Cifis, Jasminuftt, and 
home CaeafAi/aeeae. The lierbaceous undciBnowth includes species 
of Aeaatkaaeae, Campasifatt AmaraHtaceaf, Legamiaaiat^ and many 
maiies which, though plentiful during the monsoon period, die down 
comidetelv in the hot season. Palms and bamboos arc scarce 

]n gardens it is possible to grow most Ivuropean vegetables, and 
almost all the planus which thrive in the plains of Northern India, as 
well as many belonging to the Deccan. 

All the animals common to Peninsular India are to be mtt with in 
ilic Agency. Up to the seventeenth century elephants were nmnerous 
in rnany parts of Central India, the mentioning Narwar, 

Chanderl, SatwA-s bijagarh, and Raisen as the haunts of large herd& 
Ibe aiughal cm|jeTors used often to hunt them, uang both the hhedda 
and pits (/dr') of an enclosure (Afr). The elephsnts from Pann-l were 
considered the best. Another animal formerly common in Msiwa was 
the Indian lion. 'Fhe last of the si'sjcies was shot near Guna in iSja. 
Most chiefs presetr’e tiger and td>abar^ while s|KCUil prestrii'es of 
antelope and e>aiaf ate also maintained in some places. In Hindu 
States peafowl, blue-rock pigeons, the Indian roller, the tama, and 
* Hj l.i™t.-Col. u. I’rain, I.M S , of the Horwiieal Sen'c; ef Inaii. 
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a few other birds are toTisidered sacrf.^ w'hilc in many the fi^h 

are similaily prcMected- 

Thc conanioiicst animals are intentiontaJ in the following IL^th 
Pnm^rUs + {Sfffi»&pt7AA'us ifi/f/Jas), iwndar (Msfofus rAeiftS}* 

Camiivm : tiger (/Jr/ij rirjfm), leopard /wn/ffr), hynting leopard 

(C^'HOf/aw tnuti|ioti$c {//rrjiesies bycifia {/fya^fta 

s/nijfa% wild dog Indian foK ( /f^rjtj^akfssis), 

wolf (Cams fia/Zipi's), jackal {Cattis aatrtts), oiler {Laim hhrk 

bear i Afe/fffSffSursifftiS}. {B&sr/apAffs 

four-lKirned nnteiupe {J}rfracfri/s bbck buck (.Jftr/pVrJP/V 

ttfrrriVtii^rrt)^ sjx^lted deer (CV/xwj avi'j), samdttr wild 

|>Qar irisfait/s). The bison {/^as ^aartts) and builalo (A /m^^MS) 
were Formerly corumqii In the iSi^tpur^ region^ bul arc now only 
rx:i:a5bruilly met with. Most of the birds which frequent the Peninsula 
arc founds both ganie-birds and othent, : crocodile { CV^iWi'/wj 

fiFwiifr and Gftvm/is gdMgit/7tiis)^ tortoise (TfSftfde twrilo 

fnji^a\ viirioiis igtianiu and lizards, Sn^ikes nro 
minicn^us in the e<iitent sectiw of the Agency. 'I'hree [kjiikhioiis 
species arc common : the cobra (Ahrir Rus^lfs v[j>er 

and the A^iratf (J^utfgarus ca^r$fJft/s}. The £f^is 
fannaiat a venomous if not always deadly snake, of %ipenne ordure Is 
also frequently seen. Of harmless snakes the commonest are the 
ordinary' rat sruke or dAJmaM muemas), ^w/iVas, 

G^Hgy^apAiS rtwiiwj, TmptJana/i^s p/amhea/er, J^ndrupAis pirns ', 
various Ofig^d^na and S7mi?fis and pythtMi'S (^^;t JpAmi) are common 
on the hills and in thick jungle. 

Riverji and tanks abound with fish, the mail veer {BarAi^s tar) being met 
with in the NaihodA, Chumbal^ Betw^ and other large rivers, and the 
reAu (LaAfa i^Ait^} and t^arrai or somifa/ {OpAkiapAa/ifS puN4r/a/us) in 
many lanks. ll should be noted that the MorAr river in Gwalior has given 
Its name to the Ban/iuj martirfftsis, which was first found in its wTiier^. 

Of the Insect fiiimllyp the li>cijst, called tiddi or pepfia^ is an occasiional 
visitor The must ctrmmon s^>ecics is the rtxl locust (PArmiitfn 
pum'ta/ti). Cicadas, biitterfhesi motiLs mtJS4|uitocs^ sand-lhes, and many 
t>ih< r ckksseSi nos toys and innocni>iLs art met with. 

The clirruiEo of l.cntrul India iis, on the whole^ cMrcmely heuEthy, the 
elevated plateihu being iwued for jt.v ccxjI nighu in the hut season, pro¬ 
verbial all over Indio. 1 he IndoGangetic phiin dividi^ the highkind^ 
or Ccntntl India from the gr^it hi]I i^ysten] of the north, while the lofty 
hnrtieis of the Vindhya and SdtpurA ranges isolate h from the LJeccan 
area. I*hese two jianillel ranges^ which farm its soythem boundaryt 
havcj moreoverj a marked elTccl on the climate of the plateau, the most 
notictnble being the pronounced westerly direction which they give to 
die wirola. 
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The lemjWfattire m Central Irtdia nses rapidly in April and May, 
when Indore, llhapil^ and the plateau area generally ^11 witliin the 
isothenn of 95% while the loa^-ljing sections an: cooler, the average 
tem|>erature being about 90* Ihe pl&ieau enjoys the more even tem¬ 
perature^ showing a difference of only i6^1>etween the mean tcoipemture 
in January and in xMay^ while in the lowdyjng section the range is 3?*^^ 
Ibe diinmal range in January in the eastern part of the -Igency is 26°, 
as compared with 29° in the platwiu ; in the hot season there is no 
appreciable difference^ but In the rains the variation is 11'" in the low. 
lying area and rj°on the plateau. 'J’hc ftverage maaimum and mini¬ 
mum lempemtures in Januarj' are 77"^ and 4S® on the phneau, and 74" 
and 4S*in the lowdying area; In May the imsimuni and minimum 
temperatures of the plateau rise to 103* and 76“ compared with 107" 
and Bi* in the lowdying iracu In the rains the maximum and the 
rninimum tempemtiires arc 83* and 71" on the plateau, and 87^ ai>d 
77^ in the low-ly^ng tract, ri>e low-lying area is shus subject [O greater 
extremes of both heat and t:^ld. 

The foliowii\g table gives the average teni[jicrature (in degretr^ Fah¬ 
renheit) in four typical months at certain meteorological stations;— 
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Thevurjbtion in the huimidity oT Cental India during the year is » 3 so 
very itjarked. 'J'here iwe two distinct periods of nsaximuTii and mini¬ 
mum. The period of minimum humidity during the summer ntonths 
occurs in March and .^prO on the plateau, and in April and May in the 
tow-lying area, while in both areas November and Februtwy are the 
least humid of the winter months. In August in summer, and in 
January in winter, the humidity reaches a maxirnuin. 

The phenomenon of the hot setuton winds is very marlied on the 
plateau. These winds, which begin about the middle of April, start 
blowing in the tnorning at 9 o-mT the hour of maximum diurnal 
pressure, and blow till ^ or 5 p^m., the time of minimum pressure. 
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A grc2at falll in ti:m|»eraliire occilt^ at sun$ct on tlic pbieaUp the 

HEghL^i h^mg usually oUfn iuid cool^ even in the middle of the hot 
sejL&an, while a gentle rfest wind oecajiitJiiaJIy blows. Da the plaEcau, 
morcovett the current continue^ to retain its. pronounced westerly 
directitai; the wind* at first dryp suddenly becoming mui^tf the cliinaiep 
at the same time^ undergoing a rapid and marked change, atid the 
temperature falling 14 to ita degrees. The iM^lwlL portion of Ccntnil 
India is supplied principally by the Uombay monsoon current, while 
the eastern section of Bund elk Itand and [kighelk luind shares in the 
currents which enter by the Bay of Bengal. 

'i'l>e aitnual rainfall on the plateau averages about 50 inches^ and in 
the bw-lying tract 45 inches* The low-lying tract gets much more 
rain in June than the plateau^ the rain there stiirting oarlici and falling 
more copiously throughout the season, I'he winter rain-s ustmlly fall in 
Janiwry or the beginniivg of Kohruary^ and are very useful to the mlii 
CfCfji sottrings. There is little doubt that the rainfall of the plateau wtea 
has undergone a marked decreoiio. Sir John Malcolm's observatioits 
(at Mhow) give an avenge of 50 inches^ and general report points to 
a diminution of at least 20 inches during the last sixty Dr ^^vrmty 
years. 

The folio wing table gives the annual rainfall month by month, at 
certain meteorological statiens :— 
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Stonns and cyclones are very rare in Central India, Serious fiooda 
cocurred at Indore In iSyaj consEdembk damage being done to 
housea and property. Slight shocks of earthquake were felt in iSqS 
in Bhopal and Eundelkhand. 

The country now comprised In the Central India Agency pro¬ 
bably Once occupied by the ancestors of the Blnl% Gonds^ SahariOs, 
and other tribes which now inhabit the fastnesses 
of the Vindhya range. Of these early da}'^ how¬ 
ever, wc have no certain kiiowludge. The Kig Ved^ though it 
recofcLs the spread of the Aryan races eastw*ards and w^twarda^ 
never mentbns the Narbada river^ white the greai epics the Rim- 
lyona ami Mohablilrato, and other sacred liimJu Ijook^p diougb 
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they tell E>f a. ^truggEe between the dark-!^kii>ncd abcrnginal and the 
light-coloured Aryon^ aJre:3d> a^Ign the billy Mndhyan region and 
die Narbada valley to the non-Afyan Fulindas and Sabara$, showing 
that these tribes had long since been driven out of the heart of the 
country. 

From the early fiuddbii^t books it i;ip|>cars that in Buddha’s lifetime 
there were sLKleen prJncEpat Shites in India, of which Avanti^ vrith 
Ujeni (Ujjain) as its oipital, was one, while the eastern fsection of 
Central India was comprised in the kingdonis of the Vatsas^ of which 
Kausimbhl the chief town^ and of the PanchSlas. Villages appE^r 
in those days to have enjoyed a large share of autonomy under their 
headmen, while class distinctions w'ere not very strongly marked^ 
Buildings were mostly of wood, only forts and palaces being of stone. 
There i^ no mention of njads, but certain great routes with their stages 
arc given. One nf these lan fram north to souths from Sravivitl in 
Kosala to Palilmn in the I>ecaiJi, jjas^ing through Ujjain and Mahj^t^tT 
(mm M aii^;$iiwar_)^ which are mentioned els halting statkais. 

With the establishment of the Maurya dynasty by Chsndragupla 
some light breaks in upon the history^ of CentrnJ Indio. Chomiragupia 
raj>idly extended his empire over all Northern India, from the Hima¬ 
layas to the Naihadi^ and his grandson ^\soka was sent to Ujjain os 
viceroy of the western provinces. Chandragupta was succeeded by his 
son Binduslra (197-170 u.c-)p was followed by Asoka. Some 
y^ra after his accession, Asoka, on becoming an ardent Buddhist^ 
caused the ensetion rjf the famous group of Jiujtas round Bhilsa of 
which that at SaTtcnl the best known^ and also in all probability the 
great which formerly stood ai BhOrhut in Kagod. A fragment 
of one of his cdicl-s Ims bM discovered on a pillar at Sinchl- 

On the death of Asoka (aji his empire lapidty broke up; and, 
according to the PurinoSj Central Indliu except perhaps tlw most 
westem part of Milwa, fell to the SungoSi who ruled at PatalipuEia 
(now Patna). Agnimitm, the hero of tile |jlay was 

viceroy of the western provinces, with his head-quarters at Vidisha 
(now Bhilsa). Qn one of the gates from the s/u/if at Bhirhut Is 
an inscription stating that it was erected in the time of the Sungas. 
Under Uic Sun^ rule a revival oP Brilhmniiism took place, and 
Buddhism began to lose the paramount position it had acquired under 
Asoko. 

In the second century before the ChrisUan era, the Sakas* a powerful 
Central Asian tribc^ appeared in the Punjab and gradually extended 
thE;^ir conqucsti> southwards. One section of this horde entered MOlwO, 
and founded a line of Saka princes who are known os the Western 
Kxhatrapas or Satraps xMalwa)^ They soon became possessed of 
considerable independence, and except for a temporary check (a.d. lab) 
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the hand-^ of ibe Andhm king of ihe Deixan, ^'ilivlynkuiia tl 
(GdiilamlpiitTa), rulud till about 390^ when theiF' urnpine Jestm^cd 
by Chandni GupLi 11 . 

The Guptiis of MaCadka rose to power in the beginning of tlie fourth 
century. An insciiption at AHahUbld* of Samudra Guptat second of 
this line (316-75)^ enumerates his foes* feudatoiies and Alli<^ Among 
the feudatories were the nine king? of ArySvartiv one of whom, Ganapali 
Naga, belonged to the Nsga dynasty cjf PadmSvatt, now Narwai, where 
hi :3 coirs have been found. Among the umubdued tribes on his frontiers 
certain races of Central India are named : the M.TtaAils^ whe^ were at 
this time under Satrap rule; the Abhlras, who lived in the region 
between Gwalior and Jhilnsi^ still called after them .Ahlrwira; and the 
Murundas, who wem to have lived in the Kaimur Hills in Baghel- 
khand. He also took into his service the kings of the forest countr>+ 
apparently petty chiefs of Eaghelkhand. 

(''handra Gupta II (375-413)* who succeeded Samudra, wa.s the most 
powerful king of the dynasty. Extending his conquests in all direciiims 
he entered as wo learn from two Inscriptions at UoAVAOlRf neat 

Bhilsa, and destroyed the Rshatmpa |iower between and 401, 
probably alwui 390. About ^So the tegular Gupta succession ends, 
and the kingdom broke up, the M^lw^ tcrntoiy being held by indepen¬ 
dent Gupta printm Of two of these, Budha Guptn and RhAnu Guptai 
wc have records dated 434 and 510. 

The most mteresting episode of this period is the invasion of the 
Guptn dominions in eastern Milw^ by rommfljia and his son Mihimkula. 
These chiefs w'ere White Huns, a section of whom luul overrun Eastern 
Europe in a. n, ^75, another horde entering India a century bter+ 
During the reign ofSkanda Gupta (455 -So) they were held more or less 
fn check: but on his death their leader TtummJna prised soiEth, and^ 
aikr £eiEingGwAi.tOR ami the districts found it, adiwiccd into M^lw^ 
and Soon acquired possesdon of the tatstem portion of that tract. Fmm 
inscriptions found at GwAl.iOR, Eran^, and MAT^AEtOR, it appean; that 
Tomiiuioa and his son Mihirakula held eastern lifAlwil for about forty 
years, the local princes becoming their feudatories. Mihimkula, who 
succeeded his father about 510, was defeated finally in 528 by a 
combined attack of Xara Sinlia Gupta BalUdityri of Magndha and 
Vasodharman who ruled at Mandasor. 

At the cud of the sixth century Pfubhakaixi Vuidhana, king of 
't'Mncsar in the Punjab, had extended his conquests soutbwitrds y and 
his younger son Harsha^-ardhana, who succeeded an elder brother in 
fioG, rapidly acquired possession of all Non hem India and fiKed his 
capital at Kauauj. After a reign of forty-two years he died, anti his 
empire at once went to pieces. An intcrtsting acemsm of JiJhotl 
(Rundelkhand), .Xfaheswapura (now Mahksiiwar) on the NarbodlU and 
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Ujjain at ibis penod he^a botn given bj- Hiuen IVuing, The pilgrim, 
■PTho visited Kanatij in 642^^^ notices the decline of Buddhism, wbieh 
had beeti steadily losing it^ | 70 sition since the linic tjf the {luptas^ 
JJuring the fifth imd sisth centuries a number of nomad tribes the 
GiVrjajiLS Milavas /^bhlms wrid others who were possibly devccnded 
from the Central Ai^lan invaders .11 the beginning of the Christian crap 
began to fonii regitlarly cortslituied comm unities. ]>uring the ItOii half 
of the seventh century they were held in cheek by the strong hand of 
Harshavardhjiim.; but on his death they beotme independentp and com¬ 
menced tlifi^ic intcrtrihal contests which made India such an eajiy [>rry 
to the ^tulianiniadan invaders of the tenth and eleventh cenlurieSi 

The Malnvas and Abhtras were early settlers in Central India- Bf>th 
appear to have come from the north-westp and by about the fifih 
century to have occupied the dLs-trsets jitill called after them htalw^ 
and Ahlnvara, the country to die e^jil of M.l[wa and west of the Uetws 
rtvetp including Jhinsi^ Sifonjp and the tract stretching sou'di wards to 
the Narbadft. 

In the slxih centuty the powerful KalaehuH (HaihayiLp or Chedi) 
tribe seiised the line of the Natl^ada valley^ actjuiring later mcjvl of 
Blsokliciip^no and Baokei.kkanp. 

From the eighth to the tenth century, by a gridual proce-ss of 
evolution very imperfectly understood as yet, these tribes beamie Br^h- 
manijxd and adopted pedigrees w^hich connected them with the Hindu 
punthetm, probably developing finally into die Rijpul clans as we know 
them tcKiay; the Farainlras of Dhdr, Tonwars of Gw'aliorp Kachw^has 
of Xarwar, Kftthors of Kanaiij+ and ChandeSs of Kill in jar and Mahob^ 
all becoming important histori-caJ factors about this time- 

Recent researches! appear to show ilvat all < Central livdia was in the 
eighth century under the suKCminty of the Gilrjaras, a tribe who had 
?i€ttled in RAjputatuii and on the west tumi in the tract called after them 
GujarAt. 'rhev gradually extended their power till ilicir chief Vat^^a 
mled froiii Uujar^ to Bengal About 800 he was defeated and driven 
into Mlfwflr by the rising pow'ur Ejf the Rj|.iihiraktltai clan, llie GQrjaraji^ 
howevett as we learn from inscriptions at Gwalior and elsewhere, again 
adv^anced and recovered their lost dominiim as tar east as f^widbr, 
under R^mabhadra. Hia Suecessrjr Bhoja I (not 10 be confounded w^ith 
the famous FaraniAni chief who livcil tivo centuries bier) recovered all 
the lost tcrrittjry and acquired fresh lands in the iHinjab. 

Two branches of the Gtjrjaras, who became known buer as the 
ParihAr and Param^rm RAjput elans, obtained at this time the jxisaession 
of Buntlelkhand and MAlwl respeciively, holding them in hef under 
their GUrjara overlord. After the death of Bhoja I (SB5)^ the 
pcw'cr declined, owing to tlve rising power of the Chandeb in Bundcl’ 
khand, the Kakchuris along the Narhactl and the RJLshtrakutJis. Taking 
vou rx. 
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of their difHcultit;^ the Ffmiiiiira liL'ction in tbrcw^ uff 

their ulEegiinec (915): and Ontndl India was then diiided between the 
Paraniiras in MAlwi, with Ujjain and Dhlr as their capitals^ the 
Fjijih^rs in Qw^liotp the Cha 4 idel:S in Bundelkhbiiidn with oipitak at 
\[ahobA yjid K^^linjitrt and the Chedis nr KaLichitris who hdd much of 
the prcii^t Kewah State. The history of this j^eriod is [hat of the 
alliance^ and dis.sensions of these ckiu^ which in Centnd India lasted 
through the early days of the !Nfuhanmiadiin invasioiip until they eventu¬ 
ally canse under the Moslem yoke in the thirteenth century. 

When Mahmad of Ghiijmi CE^nTinentTcd his laid^^ the Rajputs were the 
rukTs evdywherci Dhangu {950^93^), the Chairdel of Bundelkhand, 
had already fought with Jaiii^lof Lahore against Sabuktaginat l^mghan 
(yS8J. In his fourth etpvdition MaJimiid was opposed at PesMwar by 
.\nand F^l of T^hure and a confederate Hindu artuy^ and auumg 
those who fcHight round Anand standard were the Tonwar chief 
a£ GwaJiotr the Chandel prinetp tranda (99^-tor5)p and the Paramdra of 
M. 1 lwa (cither Bhoja or his father SSudhuTajft). By the cajiture of 
Kanauj m lotyp MabmQd opened the way into fiindusllnp and in losj 
Gw'aliqr fdl to him. After iNfahntuds d43ath (10^0)# Central Indi^iWa^ 
not again visited by the Muhatninadamf till the end of the twelfth 
century ^ tjut from tlie time of his deatli until the api^camncc of Kutl> 
ud-din the histojy uf Central India is that of the inccssiint [letty' wara 
which went on between the various Hindu clans. Paiamam, Chandul, 
Kalachurip jind Chiiluky'a (of GujarAtt wuged war atgsin^t one aiiothur, 
gaining teuipOTury advantage esich in turn, but e^hau^ting their own re- 
source^ and smoothing the way for the advance of the Muhaiuiikadiii'uk 

In j 1^3 Kutb-udnelin eniorod Ceiaral India iind took Kaiinjar for 
Muliamniad Chotlf and later fr Cw^lioTj of whiiji |>kte Slutms-ud- 
dJn Altanish was appointed govcitlur. In 1106 Kutb-ud-dln became 
king of Delhi, and for the hrit time a MuhaTuniadan hiiig ruled liidikt 
from within^ and held in mutt; or lesii subjection all the country Up to 
the Vmdbyai* A period of confusion followed his deadi during 

which the Rajputs of Cent ml India regained the grcalt^ (Kiri yf tliieir 
passtjssiorw, 

Aliativih finally succeeded to the Delhi throne (1210^36), and In the 
twenty-first year of his reign retook Gwalior frotn the Hindus after a 
jiicge of eleven tiumths He then proceeded to Bhdsa and 

Djjainf sacked the biter place and destroyed the fantous temple of 
Mahi!lkAl, scirdtng its idol to Delhi (1^35). He wajs followed by a 
succession of weak kiiig^ during whose reigns (1336-4^1) tiic Hindu 
chiefit Were left much to themselves. In 1246 Nl^iir-ud-dln i»ucccodcd. 
Like the DtherSp he was a weak ruler ^ but hii reign of importance on 
account of the energetic action of his unnistcr Balban^ who look Nak- 
W'AJi in 1251, andj succeeding his master in J266, ke|^ the Hindu cbEefs 
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in subjecliotl, And nikd a firm liand, sw ihat ft was said *An 
elephant avoided treading im an ant/ 

On Halban's dKith the rule pa§&e<l eu the Khiljls tinder Jalal.udndln, 
who (i;^9z) entered SUWii and iodk Ujjain, and after visiting and 
.idtniring the teniplcb^ smd other buildings hurnt them lu the ground, 
and, in the wordfc; of the hisEoruti, lhu?t 'nfiadc n hell of imndis^/ About 
this rime ALl-udHdliip then governor of Butidelkhandf took BuTlsa snid 
-Man'DI! (j 

in Muluiinumd bin TughlAb^s reign {1325-51) a severe famine firoke 
nut (1344); arid the king Ex-Atmg at Dhht on hi.s way fnun the Decern 
found that ^ the posts were d\ gone off die roads, and distresai and 
anarchy reigned in all the c^junlr)' and towns along ibc route,' white the 
iiiiitrdiy was augmented by the dispatch of Azbi Hiunir its governor of 
MAlwa, who b>^ his t)tAnnQus actions skkmi drove all the people into 
rcbetlkm. In the time of Ftroas Shfth (1351^) the process of dis- 
iutcgnirEQEi commericedj which was completed in the rime of I'ughlak 
rihah [L 'J’be land was dividttl into preninces governed by petty tuicns 
Malwii, hbindu, find Gwalior being held by sepAnite chiefs. 

The hijitory uf Central |nd^ now becoiiie?i hiigcly tlmt uf 
'rhe ireak Soityid dyiusty^ who held the Delhi throne from 1414 to 
i 45 h '^wre |K>werle«w to reduce the nuineiiius chiefs to order, and 
Mahmud of Milw^^ even itwide uii sttempt to seize the IMhi throne 
(1440), which waiij bcjwever, frostraled by fhUilol Lodi. Et h worth 
while noting, in regard to this weakening of Musalm^n mle^ how' Hindu 
and Muhannn^dan had by this time coalesced. We find the Hindu 
chiefe eaiploying Muhammadan trooijs, and Miihnifld of ^UlwA enlist¬ 
ing RAj[>ijtH- Some ^ort of order was introduced under the laidis 
t ^*'cy had no great influence, except in the country 
immediately round l>clhb though Narwar waai taken by Jala I Kh^, 
^ikandar^s general {1507), and IbrAhlm E^l oipturcd the Badalgarh 
outwork of G ^ralior (1518). 

The em|ieror Baliar (1526-30) notes ifi his memoirs that M3Jwi was 
then the foUFth nioat im^jortatit kingdom of Hindustjan (being a jiiift 
uf under Bahildur SEl^h), though RftnA Sanga of Udaipur had 

sewed many of the pnivinecs that had formerly belonged tu it HALkiCs 
forces touk Gwalior (1526) and Chaiuleri (1527), and later he visited 
Gwalior of which he has left an appreciative and accumlc 

account. HumAyiln defeated Bahidur ShAh at Mandasor (t535}, but 
in 1540 was himself driven from India by Sher 8hAh. 

isher Shdhr the founder of ihe SUri dyna-siy {1539-45) was n man of 
unusual ability, and soon r^uced the country to order. He obtained 
possession of Gwalior, Mjlndu, SattANOFL'M^ Bhilsa, and RArsit:rr^ 
(]543-4)v making ShujAat Khan^ bisprincipuJ noble, viceroy in MaLwIL 
rsl;liii bibEth, Sher Slilb's succui^r, made Ciwalior the eapitul instead 
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of Delhi, uiid it continued to be the chief town during; the brief rdfim 
of tlie remaining fcingN of Uii^ djTia^ty. 

Hiiitifiyan regained hi^i throne in 1555, but died within the year, and 
succeeded by Akbar, who In 1^58 entered Central India^ and 
Uki'n^ Gwvitiorp proceeded against BJz Bahldur^ son of Shuj^at Khan, 
thon holding most of MUlwfi^and finally drove him out in 156?. 
Ujjain, i^ngpUFj and Sipri were soon in nVklMr's lianchij thus com- 
ptelin^ his hold on w'hile In 1570 K.’lhnjar wtis suiffcndcred hy 

the Kewah chief, and all Central Indk thus came under his j^way* In 
t6dj Hir Singh Deo of Okchh a^ in Bundelkhand, niurdenid Abul 
Viu\ at the instigation taf prinoe SaJtm (Jahlngjr)^ and in revenge 
Orchh^ Was tuken. 

Jn ShAh Jahin's reignp Jhujhftr Singh, the Hftjl of Orchhip nebciled 
and was driven from his State (1635), which formed part of the empire 
till 1641. 

In 1658^ during the struggle for the throne^ Aurangzeb and Muriid 
defeated Jaswant Singh at Dhaimatpiir^ now FatchAbdd, nt^x Ujuaiiii 
and thus Gt>ened the road to Agra, Daring this period the MarAthAs, 
who had already begun to the plough for the aytrord in the time 

of Jahj&ngWp first crossed the ^^arbodi& {1690)^ and ]>lundcred the 
Dharampurf district (now in OhSr), while in 1703-3 J’irft Eai sent 
tspeditioiu to plunder as far as Sironj, Mandasorr and the StiltaA of 
iSliiwA and the environs of Lijjain. 

'I'hough the Marithl^ had entered MaIw 5 as early as 1690^ it was 
not till the rtign of Nfuhammad Shah (1719-4®) that they obtained 
a regular footing in this part of India. So rapidly did their 
increajsc under the tacit, if not active support of the Hindu chiefs that 

^ 7*5 Marflthi officers were collecting under the very c^iis 

of the imjierial fn 17a j the NijsAnip at ihiji time governor of 

MaIwa, retired to the Dcccsm ^ and the PeahwA Bajf Rat\ who had 
determined to destroy the Mughal jiower, at onsrc strengthened his 
position across ihe Narbada by sending bis gcnunils (1724.), notably 
Holkar, Sindbia, and the PonwSr, to levy dues in MAlwl In 1729 
the Dppressi%i: action of Muhamntad Khan Bangaah m Jiimdelkliattd 
induced ChhaiaTsli of Pak.v:a to tall in the aid of the Pe^hw^ who tlius 
obtained a fooling In ca.s1ern Centml India. I'he I'eshwi's power wa-'i 
filially confimicd irt Mfllwfl in i743i he obtained, through the 

infiuetice of Jai Singh of Jaipur, the formal grant of the deputy-governor 
ship of MSlwi In 1743, at the lime of Kbiojl SindKiftS death, the 
whole of Malwa, estimated to produce 150 takhs of revenue^ wiih 
small exceptions, divided between Ifolkiir and Sindhia, lands yield 
ing lo lakh$ were held by various minor chie&, of whom Atiami Rao 
PonwSr {Dh^) was the mosit eonsideiable. From this time Cenlml 
India remained a province of the PeshwS. until Ihe fatal battle of 
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P^l\m in 1761 broke the power of ihe i\[orithi^ confi^deracyp and 
Central India waji divided betvreen the great Mojutha. general. Three 
^earri Later the battle of Iiu?car made the Mughal emperor a pcnskjner 
oF the hla>it India (. ottlpany; aisd th^jugh they had a .severe struggle 
with the peat Central India ehicfii^ Hollar and SindhJa, the Briikli 
henceforth became (he panimouni power in India, 

Cumparatively ,sjMkingp Central India was at peace from 1770 to 
iSpo, The- territories of Holbtr were, during most of this period^ 
under Ahalyil liai (i7^7“9S)j ^'hose just and able rule is praverbitil 
throughout India, while Ull 1794 the possessions of Sindhia were con¬ 
trolled by the strong hand of Mahidjk The great influence i>f TukojI 
Holkar(t 795-7)+ succeeded Ahulyi Bat, restrained young Daulat 
Riio Sindh ia and kept things quiet, till on 'pukolrs death (1797) the 
keystone was removed and the stmeture collapst^. Central India was 
?ioon plunged huo strife, and all the advantages which the land liad 
denved from forty years of comiiaraiive jjeacc were lost in a few 
months. 

Troubles in Honil>ay had necessitated proceedings apnnst MahadjI 
Sindhia, who was mtiniatcly ooncemed with them; and Cwalior was 
taken by ^lajor J'opham O7M1 Ujjain threatened by Major Catme, 

which mused ^indhia to agree to terms (October, 1781)^ 'Hie nest 
year, Stndhiu's independence of the FeshwA wa^s recognised in ihe 
Tfm[y of Sjilbai (178^)1 and he at once commenced operation in 
Hindustan. Mah^djl Sindhia died In 11794, and his sureessor, Daukt 
Rao, had by 1798 become all-|)Ow^rful in Central India, when ihe 
apiie^rance at this moment of Jawani Rao Holkar, with the avowed 
imeniion of reviving the fnllen fortunes of his house, soon plunged the 
country into turuiriil. Now commenced that period of unresi, still 
known to the inhabitants of Central India os the Hlardhki wakt/ which 
reduced the countiy' to tlie last stale of misciy and distruss. A clear 
proof of the anarchy which prevailed in Central India at this lime ts 
given by the eosc with which Jaswajit Rao Holkar was able in (he 
short space of two years to collect a body of 70,000 tnen—Pindlrfs, 
FathSns, Mar^thls, and Bhils—who were tempEed lojoin his standard 
solely by the hope of plunder, and with whose assistance he proceeded 
to devastate the country. The capture of Indiwe (tBor) and wholesale 
massaiTe of its Inhabitants by Sorje Rao GbltkCp ihe father-ftvlaw of 
Sindhia, was no e?heck-on Ilolkar, whose ^'ktuiy'at Poona (iSoj) sent 
him hock with renewed energy^ to ravage M^lwjL 

Tfie non-interference system pursued by Cornwallis, followed by 
Barlow's policy of ^disgrace without compensation, Ireaties without 
secuHty, Euvd peace without tranquil I tty,' allowed matters to [Kiss from 
bad to war>ie. To the hordes which plundered under AmSr KIiSjv and 
J^iswant Rau Ilolkar were added ihe bodies of irregular horse from 
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British service wlsich hid been inds'icHminatety dishanded at the endaf 
Lord I^ke*s campaign. In iSoy Bundelkhand was in a state of fer¬ 
ment. Parties of mamuders scoured the country, and numcrt^us chiefs^ 
secure in their Jofty hill ^tnts, defied the British authority. As sonn, 
hcweferi a.s they saw that the policy had cliaiigred and that the British 
Intended to interfere cfTeciively, moist ot theni surrendcredp hut the 
chiefs of Klliinjar and AjAUiaaK only submitted after their forts had 
been laLen by assault, fn iBii the Find^ris he^n to increaNc to an 
iLamiing extent ; and supported by ^indhia and llotkar and aided by 
Amir Kli^, their ioiiids swept Central India from end to end^ passing 
in and frri I:»etween M^dwt and BuridelkhiUKlt ^id even crtissiiig the 
border into British India. 

At this juncttiret Ijjrd Bastings wa^ appointed t lovemor-'OeneTai. 
Ten ycaoi of practii^ally unchecked licence had enorruoiisly intTeased 
the miinhcrs of the marauders. About 50,000 banditti were now loose 
in rcntml India, and the confusion they produced was augirraited 
by the desstructive e^tpedients fldopie"d by liolkatp who sent out 
to collect revenue, flccom|iaiiied by farge miliiaTy detach¬ 
ments,, which wrt;re obliged to live on the country, while at the same 
time c^totling funds for the Darb^r. By 1817 the disorganiKation hail 
trejiched a climax. At last Jj^jrd Bastings recei^’cd permissiesn tt? ^tct, 
kupidly forming alliances with all the native chiefs who would accept 
his ad%'ances, he ordcrecl out the three Fresideucy amiicris which 
gradually clo^ in nn Central India. Sindhia, who had originally 
prDirixe<l hl< aid, now showed signs of wavering^ but a rapid march oti 
fiwalior caused him to come to terms^ white Amir Khan at CFnce suIf 
milted^ end dismissed his Afghan followers. The army of liolkar^ 
after murdering the Rank niarchetl out to oppose the Briii.sh, but was 
defeated at MfvHinPUk (iSr?), 'I'hc Irindari leader, Kanm, ^Vasil 
Muhanunad, and Chttu^ were either forced to surtender or hunted 
down^ and the reign of terror wa^ over. 

Iliese militmy and pciUtioil operations were remarkable alike for 
the rapidity with which they were executed and for the completeness 
of their resulL In the middle «f October, rSry^ the Maralh^ Fin- 
dlris, and Pathans presented anamy cjf more than r 50,000 horse and 
foot and 500 cannem. In the course of ft>ur months this formidahlc 
armaiiicrtt was utterly broken u[>. The efTecl <in the native mind wtis 
trvmvndou.s and a feeling of imbstantial security wa.^ difihsed through 
(!!cnlml India, So ,‘H>undp moreoreT^ was the settlement effected, under 
the superinierideTice of Sir John Malcolm^ that it has required but few 
modificatirriui since that time. 

The next few years vrepa spent in settling the country and re[>npu- 
lating rillages^ One of the principal meanB of achieving this was by 
granting a guarantee to small londhfdders that their holdings w‘uuld be 
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tn them, nn the umler^iartding that thi^ a-^isted in pacifying 
the distriers in which they livedo This guamntee, which secured the 
sniiilL Th^kurs frc>ni absorplLon by the great Darbdrs, acted like mo^lc 
in aio^istin^ to produce order. In 1830 operaUrjiis were co-rninenced 
agalivit the 'rhag^i, whose murderous tmde had I^en greatly j^sisted 
by the klc diJioitlef^ but whoi* under Colonel ftlecman's encr^clic action, 
were soon suppressed. 

Alkirs in the State of Gwalior now became CiiticaK Ikulat Rao 
Sindhia had died childless in 1837^ and two successive adoptions of 
young children foliow^cd. Disputes arose betw£5eri the recent and the 
The army ^dded with the Riluh and the state of aJTairs beoame 
so serious that the Hrithih Government was obliged to send an armed 
ffjroe. Fights tfKjli place on the same day at MAHAR^rua and 
I'anniflr (December 2% 1S43), iti which the Gwalior army was destroyed. 
The admiuistiation of the State wets retmfganiieed and placed under 
a Political oflicert whose authority wiis fsupported by a contingent force 
of ro^ooo tncru 

lliis %'anous sectioni^ which now compcKse the Ccntnxl India Agency 
were at hrst in charge of separate Politifral ofl^icons. Residents at Indore 
and Gwalior dealt direct with the Government of lndi% and Ruudcl* 
hhand and Bagbelkhand were independent charges. In 1S34 it was 
decided to combine these different charges under the central control 
of an xAgent to the Governor General. The Bundelkhantl and Haghel- 
kltarbd districts were added to Malwa, and the whole Agency so formed 
wTLs placeil under Sir K+ Hamiltonp at that time Rssident at Indorti, 
as Agent to the GovemorTieneral for Central India. 

The first serious outlnirst during the Mutiny in Central India took 
|jlace on June 14, i8|7, umong the troops of the Gwalior Contingent 
at MoRARp whose loyalty had l>een doubted when the first signs of 
trouble appeared. !^indhia was still only a youth, but luckily there 
wem present at his side two trusty councillorsp Major Cliatters 
Muepherson, the Ressdeut, and Dinkar Rao, the minister. Major 
Miicphers^m, liefore hew^as forced U> iKive Gwalior, managed to impresi^ 
on Sindhia the fact I half however bad thiiiga might appear, the British 
would win in the endi and that it was alKJve ell necessary for him to sto 
his best to prevenE the mutinous troops of I he Contingent leai^'ing 
Gwulior territory, and Jfjinirhg the disaJfei'tcd in British India. 

On June 30 the Indore Slate troops sent to guard the Residency 
mutinied, and Colonel Durand^ Officiating Agent to ihc Governor' 
General^ wus obliged to retire to Sehore and finally to Ifoshang^lbad. 
Quthreak^j ah«j took place at Nimach {June 3), Xowgong {June lok 
Mhnw (July 8), and Nlgod (Se|3tember). 

In fktolrer, 1S57, ihe Central India campaign commenced with the 
L’apture of Dhlr (Cktober i?). In DeCemljcr Sir Hugh Rese Uiok 
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cunimand, and ousning ihe pretonder Fimx Shlhi who had s*t his 
standard at Manda^or^ took the forts of Ch,^nukk[p J man si (Miatulit 
and CwALiOR (Juric)^ Tiie two moving !fi|iirita of the rebellion 
in Ccomd India were The cx-K^ni of Jh3.n*ii, [jiohnit iJai, X^tiA 
Topi, the NAna SAhih's agent, 'llio RSni wiis killed fighting at the 
head of her ovn\ troops in the anack on tiwuliorp and I'AnltA Topi 
after a year of wandering was betrayed by the Kiji of Paron and 
executed (Apdlp 1^59)- rising thus came to an end, though small 

columns were required to operate for a time in cenam districts. 

After the excitenient of 1857^ liad died awajp the country soon 
returned to its normal condition, and the history of Central India from 
this time onwards is a record of steady general improv’ement Com- 
munica£iorr£ have been Improved by the constniotion of telegraphiv 
high roadSp and railways, and by the development of a postal s)''stemp 
while trade has been facilitated by the abolition of transit dues. Closer 
£U[)eTvision has led to great reforms in the systems of admin istrution 
in the various Crates, which were everywhere crude and unsatisfacEor)'- 
A regular procc-dure lias been laid down for the settlement of boundary 
disputes and education tias been fo>itejred* Stilly the cour^^ of progress 
has rtet been uninterrupted. Severe fanTineSr and more lately plague^ 
bavc ravaged the country from time to time, and cases have occurrc^l 
where mismanagement and even actual crime have led to the removal 
of chiefs. 

'fho aTchaeological remains in the Agency are considerable, including 
old sitei^ buildings of historical and architectural imfwrtance, ancient 
coins, and epigraphic records. Little is rji^tly krvoTHTi as yet alvout 
most of the places, which require more sjiitcmatic iiivcsitfgation, 
especially ancient sites, such as ibr^o of Old Uj/atn and Mcshnagati 
Many of the old Hindu towns have since been occupied by Muhani- 
nkodans, as for instance DhaKj Maxdasor, K,\rwa^ and SARANopuRf 
and are cofnsequently no longer available for thorough research, though, 

al DKlr and Ujjoin, chance sf»metimes brings to light an old Hindu 
record which has been used in constructing a ^Luhammadan building. 

The prindpal places at which remains and buildings of interest exL^t 
are Aj.vioarh, i\>iAKKANTAK, Bagh, Haro, Hahw'ani^ BunyptiR, 
f DAriAp DlfAMNAR, Gw'Al.lOR, GvAHASPUR, KMAjhAHOf 

SlANiJUp Xagoo, Karoi», Narwar, Orchha, PatharT, Rkwait, 
SajcchF, SovAtijR, UoAVAniHi* Udavapur, and Ujjiaik. 

Ancient coins hjive been found in many of the old sites, ranging 
from the early punch-markL-d series to those of the local chiefs and 
the Mughals. The epigntphic records found are also numerous. The 
earliest with datEis are those inscribed on the railiiigs and gates of 
the sit Slncbl and BhiSrhut, belonging to the finst years of the 

( hristiau era. Neart in chrondogicaJ order follow the Gupta inscrip- 
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tUms, {>f which the earliest k dated in the year Sf of the Guf^Ui em 
(a.,]}. 4Q])p the latest on some copperplates rrorrt Ratlani of the 
5^0 (a.d, 640)^ A record from hfandajvDrr dated in the year 493 of 
the MlUwa rulers (corrDi|tynding to a.d. 436), is important, as in con¬ 
junction with other similar ruoofds it h^is been insirumenlal in proving 
the identity of the era of the lords of Mfllwi with the Vikrama Sami-at 
of the present day- 

The vanoiis rccofils, l>oth inscriptions on stone and coppec-plaie 
land grants, have afTf^rded much information regarding the history' of 
the dynaiitics which from time to time ruled in Central Indw, notably 
the Gtiptos cjf Magiidha of the fourth to the sixth centurj', the Hdjput 
chiefs—the ParamAms of Millwa, the Chandcls of Eundelkhand, the 
Kalachiiris of Baghelkhand^—the rulers of Kanaiij of the ninth to the 
fifteenth reniury', and the stibuset^uent Muhamnuidan rulers. 

Centra! tndb is unu.siially rich in architectural namumcrua, espe< ial]y 
of ilintlu work, which afford probably a-S complete a series of csamples 
ttf styles from the Ehird century a,c. to the present day as nan be seen 
in any one prewince in India. In Muhammadan buildings the Agency 
is less rich. 

'I'he earliest oonstruciiunii in Central India date from ihe third 
century h^c. and ate Buddhi&t. Tliey include j/u/ar or nionumenial 
tumuli, often containing relics of fainous teach-en* of that faith, tAmfya 
halls Of churches^ and riAiiraj or nicmasierics. A considertihle niimber 
of are still J^landing in Central India^ mariiy being gn>u|scd round 
and the rmeat of the scdci being the Sdnchl Tope, 'Phis and 
anoiherf which formerly stood at IShirhut in NAt;Oi>p were erected in 
the third century' B.c. Of the MiwAa hall numerous rock cut examples 
■exist, but none is of gr-eat age^ Theoldt'tsi hall in Central India 

is lepreseiH-cd by the remains .standing to the south cjf the Sancht J 
which art of special interest as con.stituting the only stJUCtuml huildtpg 
0 / ius kind known in all India, 'fhe rock-cat examplt^ which dale 
from aljout the sixth to the twelfth century exemplify the tmnsitiuns 
thr-ough which this cIbas of building p*M<:d, those at Baom and 
] >ha!^i^ak being about t wo cen e uries older than those at Kholvi^ a place 
situated clotHtr Eo HhamnaTp but jmst outHide the ( entr^ fndta .\gei^y 
in the Suite rpf Jhalawir. The viAam or man;tstcf>' is nLw> met with 
at these places^ being in some attached h? a 1^1+ fiirining 

a combined monastery and church, l^r+jhabiy ntonolilhic pillars 
formerly st^Kxl beside mo^t of these three classes of building i the 
remains of one bearing an edict of Aisf^ka were found at MnchL 

1 he buildings which foihrt these cbronologitally have been not very 
happily named (iiipta, as [he name ha.'v obscured their connexkjn with 
those Just dealt with- They are represented by Iwth roi k^cut and 
structural e.tampleSp the former existiryg at UlMiAoifttp and at Mlr£ 
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in RfiWAH. In iwn of the caves ni the first place mscriptionfi (■*( 
A,p. 401 and 425 Stare been fdbml, many of the caves nmy well l>e 
older- The strticlural temples of this class are numerous those at 
Sanchi, NAchrui in AjAtCARtr, Famli in GwAf-TORt and Fataini l>ev| In 
^^ACon l>eing good wampleSp white many of similar buildings 

lie ;«:^tCfed throughout the Agency, 

Though many buildings of the .lO-CflUcd Jain style have disappeared, 
the Gvaraspur lemplca, the earliest buildings at Kn.\jkA>S0p the 
later temple^ at the same pluee^ and the Uuavapvr temple gire a 
nufiicienlly cOnstKrutire cliain leading up to the modem building of 
die present day wkh its pcqiendicLilaf spire and square brxiy. 

Numerous examples of ibis nurdiae^'al style (of the eighth to thc 
fifteenth century) lie scattered thrciughout CentruJ India in varioUJi 
stages of preservatioup those at AjAtitARHp Bkdjpur, and 

Gwalior being important. The later developments of the ?iiKieentli 
century ore to be seen at Orchiiap SoNAOiRp and Datiai and of the 
Ae^^enieenth century 10 the present day in almost any large Kovm^ The 
modem temple as a rule has little to ruCfmm<ind it, ‘Fhe extedor 
is plain and lacks the light and shade produced by the broken surface 
of the older temples^ and the general effect is maired by the almost 
perpendicular spire^ the ugly square body often pierced by foliated 
Saracenic arches and surniounted by a bulbnus ribbed Muliammadan 
dome; while all the builder's ingenuity appears to be la%'^ished On 
marfile floors, tinted glass windows^ and highly coloured frescoes. 
'I'einplcs of this class abound^ those at Maksi in Gwalior and several 
in Irnifire city aifording good examples of the modern build ingn The 
rAA^M of the late MahJLrdjS iitindhia it is perhaps as good 

an example of modern work as any. 

Muhamuiadan religious architecture is not so well represented in 
Central Indio. ’^J’Ke <ear|i«st building of w'hich the date is certain is the 
most^ue neat Scbtuc^ built by a relaliv'e of Muhammad bin Tughlak in 
13^2. 'Vht most important buildings are those at Uhah arwi MAfsou^ 
where numenjus mosques^ tombs, and pilai:e^ were eretled by the 
Milwa kings between 1401 and 1 bcsc are in the Fatb^n slyieiH 

distinguished by the ogee pointed arch, built with honzontal layers of 
stone and not in radiating emirses, whk-h shows thai they ore uhani' 
madon designs executed by hfindu workmen. These Inuldlngs are 
ordinanly plain; and the pillarSp when not taken directly from a Hindu 
or Jain edifice, are simple and mojk^tve, the Jama Miisjid at xAlIrvdu 
being a magniheent example of this siylt Scnitered throughout Central 
India are numerous small tombs in ihe Path^n style, to tie seen in 
almost any place which Muhammadans have occuptedp 

Of Mughal w^nrk ihe best example is the tomb of ^S^haInmad Chaus 
in Gw'aliotp which is a very fine building in the early Mughal myk of 
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Akhar and Jahin^Ir, whh ibe low dome on an octagntiol ha.'se, and a 
vauliv^l Foctf omamenled with gla^iccl 

Of modem Muhammadan work th6 unty exAmpIc qf any swe is the 
new T^lj-nbMliiHljid ftt Bhq|)fllp not yet conipIeE^. The plan is that 
of the great mosrjne Delhlp thouglip owning to the weakness caf the 
foundationsp the flanking domes Imve been omiltcti. The gcucral 
eflVci is fitue ; hut the carving ^ |He*T, being too slight for the geneial 
design^ ^i^d the pillars^ which artr niiwhiive, would have been better 
without it. Afl the modern buildings have the heavily cupped and 
ribbed dome «amnion icj the later Mughal stylix Muhammadjiti build¬ 
ings flbso exist at S^RAS'^pFURp UjJAISi tiWAl.lOMp GOHaO, NAKWAIt, 
sitkI ('hanof-rI. Muhammadan tlomestic arthttecturc is not repre¬ 
sented by any inii^cntant edifice except the palucea at M^ndu ami 
the water palate a! Kaliadeh near UjpiiL 

Of the domestic architecture <)f the Hindus there are few esiimples 
of note. The finest building of this class ss the fificcnth-teniury pulacu 
of fUj:\ Min Singh ut Gwalior, its grand facade being one of the most 
sinking features of the old fort, while at OscHiiA and Datia tht^e arc 
two majestic piles erected by K^tji Bir Singh [kxv of Orchh^ in the 
sevenicunth treniuty. 

There is little mtxlcm work that merits nmch alicntion. In most 
cases such as the palaces erected by chiefs late yearSp cither small 
attention ha’? Iiccn paid to ihc desigHj or else the Hindii» Mtihant’ 
madanp and Eumpean styles have bran nslnglcd, so as to produce a 
sense of incongruity and unfitness^ as in the mosfjue-like |)alace ut 
Ujjain, The most noteworthy building of thw class is the jai Bilis 
palace at riwcilior+which is designed on the model of an Italian/vifniCcA 
liut is marred by the unfortunate use i:rf Oriental ormnirEmial desi^s , 
the college and hospital at the ?Bme place are more suc««iful The 
ordinary dwelling-houses of the well to^ have f^w pretensions lo styk, 
themgh a marked improvement is noticeable in the inercajied num ki 
of windows introduced. Of Euro|jcan buildings, tlie Residency I tiuse 
at Indore and the I>aly Toll^e are the only stroctures of any sioiep 
but architectumlly they have ruMhing to reeointiiend them, 'llie nu^.t 
pictures^jue buildings are the churches at Sf.hor*v and AcfAR- 

iTiroughout Ontral India there are a large number of .1!^ 

Blairs) and datnx, some of considerable age and grmt sire. 1 he 
rnlivssd dams at Bhojfur are the finest, but many i^hers exist, as 
at L-jjais, Mamkkhw'ar, and CHARRKARt. Bundclkhand is especi' 
ally rich in ihem. Examination shows that they were built to form 
tanks, not for irrigation, but as adjuncta to remples, ta n»4 nr 
favourite resorts. Thcif employment for irrigalinn is invariably a later 
development. 

llie iKipubtiim of Central India bi iIip iKrec regular enumtratvcwis 
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was: {im} {1891) io,3i3,8i2, {190O 3,628.781 ^ The 

average density (io<^ persons per square mile) van^ rrmrlisedly in the 
dsHerent nntural divisions- In the !ow-l>'Ing tract, 
^ fonntnK the easlem part of thi? Agency, the density 

ii 172 per square mile, in the plateau 102. and in the hilly tiacts 
only 74^ 

'J'he Agency^ ccjnuiins 63 towns with 5,000 or more inhaliitantSj. 
1}C^iide5 17 of which die population through fainine and other causes 
hutl fallen I'jelaw that fipre sinee iS^i. Of the towrtis 49 situated 
on the western side of the Agency, and only 14 in Bundelkhand and 
Boghelldiand. The largest city is l^ashkitr, tlie modem capital of 
Gwalior, with a population of 89,154; Indore (86j686) and Bhopl^l 
(77,033) come nesLt in im^iortance. Of the viHagoSj SOiUS^ 

have a population of than 500, the avemge village containing 
only 330 per>ionsK The si?c of die village is greater in the l«w-lying 
tract, where the average rises to 3^3^ The village in C'entral India, 
when of fair si/e, consists as a rule of a cluster of small hablLationtf 
surrounding a large huilding, the home of the lltikur who holds 
the land- 

'llie population rdl by t& per cent, during the last decade, owing 
mainly to the two severe famines of 1S96-7 and 1899-1900. The 
decrea-S* took place, however, only in the rural popubtion, the urban 
populadon rising by iS per cent, due chiefly to the o|)cnLng of new“ 
rail wa)'s and consequent increase of commerce. 

t.entrwl India gains little from immigration^ Of the total populatiQit 
cnmnvntcd in 1901, 92 per cent were Iwifn within the Agency. Hliiii 
fact i?> supported by the langiingu figures, which show 93 per cent, 
spc:aking local dialects. Such immignition os takes place comes chiefly 
from the United Provinces, and flows into Bundelkhand and iLigheb 
khand, amounting Id 47 per cenL ^lf the total immigration, Rajputlna 
supplying 36 per cent. On the whole, Central India gained almut 
90,000 persons m the net result of immigration and emigratiDn. 
[ntemally there is Ytry little movement. 

The age statistics jihow that the JaJna, w‘ho arc the richest and best- 
nouHshed community, live the longest, while the Animists and Hindus 
show the greatest fecundity. The age at marriagjc vaiiets wiih hwality, 
the same sections of the community in dilferent parts marry'ing their 
chikiren at .vomewhat varying periods. AIusl mates under five years of 
age arc married in the low-lying tract, while the statistics show that 
child marriage is becoming popular among the Bhlb and allied tribes- 

No vital statistics are recorded in Ceiitml India, but from the 
census figures it is apparent that infant mortality increased in the period 

' Thu ftielndcv lli« papBlalkin qf p 4 iu of MwJtiwIiafl, IvUl «ve1ij4« that rU 

poniou af L'cfitrcl )ivi] U Hum in otbrr 4^<.p p, 31J. 
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'^'hscb involved iwo famines ^nd several bad agricjlturjll ]p*earSi 
PLiguc Via-s aLso vcr>' materiaJly alTccicd ihe populatioji, 

Es^cepl for an cxx^^ional local outbreak uf cholera and small^posp 
Central India ^as free froru serious epidemics till i^t| whei] plague 
appeared. The first case (except for an kolaied instance in iSg7)H'as 
reporte<i in from the vilbge of Kasitwad in the Ninl^ district of 
Indore States and the epidemic spread thence to Katliciij and finally to 
Indore city, the Residency area, and Mhow cantonment. The regbitra- 
tioii of deaths from tins cause was ^^ry incxjmpictc, but an idea of its 
vinileticv may be gained! from the figures for these jdaces. In Indore 
city the deaths recorded in three months during 1904 cent 

of the population j in the Residency area the total nun>ber of deaths in 
1903^ was 966', or 9 {>er centx^ in Mhowp 5,13^1 or 14 |H;r cenL Other 
places of importance which have sufferod from plague are l^hkar^ 
Jaonh Bhoplb Sehoret Dewls, Klmach, Mandasor, ShAjlpur, and 
.Vgar in the districts the attacks were less violent, as a rule^ though 
here and there individual villages were very severely visited. The 
actual loss of life, added to the emigration con^uenl on fear uF 
infection, has seriously aifecied agricultural conditions in Malwi by 
reducing the population. Inoculation was at first twikcrd on with 
the greatest suspicion, but ultimaltly a large nncnbcr of persons were 
treated. 

Female infanticide in Centtal India was first reported on by . n 
U ilkinscin In 1835. He found that not less than 20,000 female infiints 
were yearly made away w'ilh in Milwa. alone. No attempt ai ccuncealing 
the practice was nuide, and a 'Careful examination showed that 34 P^*" 
cent of girts bom were killed. In i8&t attention w-^ts called to the 
prevalence of this custom in Rewah, and special measures were en 
tu oofie with it+ The census figures of ipoii however, give no pron 
that the ciistum is now a general one. 

The total number of persons affected by infinnities in Centra India 
in 1901 was 3,1 So ntales and 2,^72 remaleii^ i his Included s 
? females insariCi 19 male and 13 female deaf-mute,% 41 ma es an 
35 females blind, 6 male and 4 female lepers,, in every o^ c 

population. Insanity is more prevalent in the plateau and low- ymg 
tracts than in the hilU^ a fact possibly due to the mhabitonts of the 
jungle tracts being but little addicted to the use of opium. 

Central India in 1901 contained 4,4281,79® males ai>d 4,i99i99t 
females. The ratio of women io i*«*o men w^ 896 m i8Sh 91 a m 
tSg I, and 948 in t^h vill^es^ Of t^ 

natural divisions, the hilly tracts have the mrat feraalea, about 9,9™ to 
every 10,000 males, while the plateau and bw-lymg divisions have 
about 9.40® respectively. The hilly ttacts thus oon^m 

between 5 and 6 |>er cent, more women than the other two tracts. e 
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A^^ures fur the diffenrni polid^i:al chargfc vary ; Ha^helithand -ilcMie 
iihowsi exctfsa of reniales. 

MarriA|;c And cohabitiition nut siimulbiiictin;^, *sccpi nmung tlic 
ainniisiUC tribes of the hitly tracot, Dut of the total population in r^oi, 
08^3,565 males and j,o 6 ^p 7 17 females were Eiiarried, ^^iving a proportion 
of 9t933 wives to husbands. In a couEitry where marriage is 

cDiistdtTCd (»hl%at<afy it is interesting lu note that 44 per cent, of the 
males of all Ages iind 31 percent, of the females are unmarried. In the 
widowed state a large difference is noticeable between m:iiles and females, 
the prohibition to rcitiarry raising the Agure ftff females iu 10 [jer 
cent., that for males being 9 |>er cent- Most men betwi^en 30 atid ^50 
are married. No great rise lakes place in the number of married till 
after fifteen years of age, the difler^cc between the 15-^20 and 20-40 
t^teriods being about 1^700 persons per lo^ooo. Girls matrry earlier. 
I'lie fentale hgure^j are alxiut dtajble those of the male ine^ich ttge-fa'rkjd 
tsfitil the aigeif a p to 40 afe reached, when the figures bcconie mtwe 
eiiuaJ. 'the relative agest pf giri-ruartiage in the seveial natural divisions 
Arc: on the [^laEcaiUp Hindtc^ 12 yeai^ and 4 months^ MusaJmam 
tj ycan& and 6 montK^^, and Jains [2 yeans and 6 months; in the low^ 
lying tracti Hindus and Musalmlns ii years, and Jaires ii yeani; in the 
hilly tracts, Hindus 12 years and 6 months, and Aniniuts 14 yeani. 
Polygamy is com^htmlively rare and polyandry unknown in the 
Agency. UiTierreq is current amumg lailh Hindus and hluhjiinmadaris, 
according to their respectsve customs, white widow rtinarriage prei-ails 
<fmong Muhaiiirmidans. generally, and also amoi^g the inferrior cla.sses of 
Hindus such a.v Gwalns^ Ahfrs, Gajars, and Korls, and aiming the 
jungle tribes. tVidow- leTniirriagc h nwe common jn tin: low-1 yirig 
tract than on the plateau. The staiistia o( civil oondition in lyoj are 
shown Ixiluw :— 
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for a few traces of the I>ravidian tongues^ which linger among 
ibe hill tribes, the langoages spuken in Central India belong exclusively 
to the Jndo-Aryan branch of tlie great Indo-Eurupean familyi and, more¬ 
over, lalJ entirely in the Wcslefn and Jitediate groups of this branch. 
I here ap|M:ars to be littJc doubt iliai in earlier days the prevailing 
torigucs of Central India belonged to the Dnivkiian or Murbda families, 
the aborigirkil tribes who t!|>okc these longues having been gmduolly 
absorbed into ibe ranks of the noftivcm invaders, or driven as refugees 
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tQ ra^lntsistH uf tbi; Viiidliyii r^nge. As in u^tuuil ift n^ch ciMis, the 
molher to]i|<ue biis b&en lost, and only a snmH Tiumbcr oi Gond-s m ihc 
bilLsMiuUi ik Khupal slill show tmces ol I Jnividian rormsin thdrspt^h* 
Most of tiie tribes spviit a patois ftmnded on the semacukr prev'^iling 
in their district, such MSlwi oi IkghdL The Bhtls also, who an; 
probably of MundA stocky liave so dTectually lost ihetr ancient speech 
that only a sinaO r^idiiuni of words remains, amounting to about 6 per 
cenL, which omnot be identified as Arj'an. Their preiicnt dialect is 
a bastard longue comjwnndod of GujArati and Aialwi. 

^[ost of the dialects spoken in Central India beJong to VV'estern 
Hindi, which includes (be$id« Bundel!) the everyday kuigimge of the 
educated resident Hindus, and jrJso the more Perstanized Urtla chiefly 
used by the employes in Govemment olhees and the ruling clftsa in 
Muhammadan Stalei. Bundelt h ^pokenp as its name iiiipli^ by the 
peasantry of Buiidelkhjind+ About 29 per cent, of the population 
unspecified diidects of ^Vestem Hindi, of whom 50 per cent- reside in 
Malwa. 

'J'wo of the Kaiastli^ni dialects^ M&lwi (with its dcri^Ttlives Rangrl 
and NimArJ) and Jiftrwirl, are i-poken in Central India by birgc 
nu rubers of the |jeople. The MlJwi dialect is ^jaiken its Ehe country of 
whicii Indtjre is the cen tre* U ex lends laistw-ards to the border^ of 
Bhopal, where ll metU Bundell, while westwards it crosses into Udaj|iur 
in Rdjputrlnii^ touching on the south the Bhll andGotid dialectSp and on 
the north the Briij BhiLski or Muttra, which h sijokeii ruutid Gwalior, 
i he Rliigrt dialect is a form of Malwi Urgely mixed with Min* an 
words. The Kimari dialcc^ which is met with in Niniar, ts a mixture 
uf Bhill, K^lOJideshl, und other toitgucs, with Malwl os a l)asis. Marw^rl, 
the iiwjst ini|jorLinL of the Rajasthani tongues, is brought into Cemral 
India princiijaUy by the nitrclmnt community, most of whom come from 
M cstcrti RajputaiiiL Lt is the only dialect of this language with a Istcfa- 
ture, being largely esisploycd in the R^ijput bardic chKmicles. lire 
R;i)iisthanl dialccG are spoken by so per cent, of the total jiopubiioi\ 
and by fi6 ifcr cent, of the people of MtlwiV. r - - 

bpeciat interest attaches to Eastern Hindit on cSrly form of it wa* 
employed by Muhavlia (500 ilc,), the Jain teacher, in expounding the 
tenets of his religiong whence i i beciime later the language of the ^nom 
oal books of the Uigambaru Jaimi- Of its three dialects^ Aw i a 
Bagheh are met with in Central liKlia, Ehe tatter lieing local y o 
im[}LKnance as the chief dialect of Baglielkhand. There is a ttHisr era e 
literatuie in Bughelh which has alw-ays been fostered by the c I's o 
kewah, though the numerous works produced are not crtati^^ m 
character, but rather the writings of scholars and oities stout p^-is, 
than of actual poeU, The dialects of this languiigc are met with of»ly m 
Baghclkhiind* where 99 poptiEation employ them. 
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The forniii td speech used by the nnjoriiy of the pt-oplc are 
showTi below: — 
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The elcuienUi which make up the jKipuktion of Ceutfal India are 
very diverse* aj; indicated til ihe brief sketch of the hisitory i^iven above, 
ITic Brflhnians of Centiat India are ebsentially the same as those 
found ebewherc* and, m Usituil, each sepamte bmneh forms a tixsl 
endogamous group, 'Fhe M^Lwl, MimjlTi, and Sllgaur Brlhnians of 
Malwit, the Jiihoiias of Bundtlkhand, and the l>a.n<lolias of Ow-alior, 
may be cited as instances. These groups have their own iri>$iitutioTLs, 
and, while claiming relatiorKd^ip to the parent stock in Northern India, 
cannot intcrmjirry^ or eat with themp In appeamnee the local Br^mans 
are men of good features and light oolourp l^s thick-set in build than 
those of the J^eccaa The local UrSlhinam are not an educated cli^. 
their chief pursuit being agriculium, sonic also engaging in commerce. 
At the last Censtis Brlhmns numbered 388 ,j jo, or 13 per cent, of the 
IKipulation, among whom wore 53^781 Jtjhotias and 1^,581 Srigaurs., 

Of the second orthodox divinijn of Hindu castes, many are members 
id the great HJj|nitina houses. The Sesodtus of Udaipur are repre¬ 
sented by the RjlnOs of Bamanlp the R^llhors of Jodhpur by the chiefs 
of Ratkmp SlUmau, and SoilvUiOt the Chauhitns of Ajmer by the 
Khiehls of Rlghugarh and Khilchipur^thc Kachw'^has of Jaipur by the 
Raja of POnirii and the Paiamarxs oiK:e lords of by the Umats 

uf Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh, and more distantly again by the Poowflr 
^tarlthOs of DhSn and bewOi The chief locsd groufjs of Mjputs are 
the Kaghclos a( Rewah, descended from the Gujarlt branch, the Umats 
of MMwi, the Bunddls, the FonwaiSr the Dhundhenis of Hundel- 
khanrl, 'I'here w a greater diveisily of feature and colouring among 
the Rajputs than among dther the Brahnian or Ban 13 doj^ses, even 
omftting the Rajputs of admitted iy mixed dc=icetti. The Mariihi 
liDuse of Sindhia and the Punwars claim Rajput origin, 'There are^ 
besides theset the Bhilala EhUmils in the hilly tracts of Bhoi^war, who 
arc chiefs of mixed Rajput descentH Altogether 658^367 were returned 
in X901 as Rajputs^ and 34,305 os MarathOs, 

Among the trading as among the Brabrnsms^ certain local 

groups arc met with, but genufally speaking there is little to note about 
them, 'J'he must iaSucntial section of the Hindu qommcrdid com- 
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niuiiily j.Tt! the M Am iris of RSjput^na., who inamMin conncKion with 
theit ortginal homv too clusdy lo be reckoned as local groups^ even 
after long residence. Under the head Bani^ 240^807 per^siu were 
returnedp whom were -’^gorwalst chiefly in Gwalior, 

Bundclkhand, nntl Milwa^ and 19^935 Mahtfsirs in Milwi, 

'J'hc ty|je of the agricultural pK^puladon dtflenp in the uaBtern and 
western siectiuns. Th^ iicaJiants of Bundclkhand are uf aboner atature 
and sLiirilkr l>uiM and darker colour than thn^ of MAlwa. ^I'he chief 
classes in Ihindelkhand and fiiiglidkhand (including in this term the 
country round and to the east of C*walior city) are Ahtrs (3^^i*S7h 
Gadarliia {149,^30), Kachhls (353^095)p Jjxihis (=i9.<i37j s while 

in Malwa the Gujars (167,179b Mills (731-91®^)# Kimhls ( 56 » 4 S®) 
predominate. 

Classihed by rcltgiori* the inhabiiants of Central India arc chiefly 
l lindus, AniinisLs, Muhiittninadaiis^ or JniuSt of whom the first two are 
the most titimeroua. According to the Census of rgor,^! percent, were 
Hindus, I I per cenL Aniniists, 6 per cent. Muhammadans* and r |jcr 
cent. Jains. Other religious uumf^ered ti»t44p ^ whom !f|ri4 were 
Christiaiiji, including 3^715 nati^ies, chiefly the famine waifs supported 
by Christian mt^innsj Sikhs numbered 3*004, almoit all soldiers in 
liritinh regiments ^ PArsls T,oo 3 p and Jews 24, both maiuly residents of 
British cantocimcnt.H and sEatiotis. 

l‘he term Hindu includes every shade of tiiis religion from the 
orihudo:^ HrAlinian to the lowest caster whose religion is three ^ris 
animistic^ 11 Indus as a rule profess special devulion to V ishnu or Siva, 
the two chief |jcnwns of the Hindu triiul, or to a Sakti or female 
CDunicrparl (usually of Siv'a). The numbers professing these forms of 
worship were Vaishna^^ (worshipping Vtshnub liSSiTbi®; Smartas 
(worshipping the triad), 1*069,137 i Sllitos (worshipping Llevi, the fttnak 
counterpart of Siva), 7591397 f Saivas (worshipping Stva), 737,311^ 

The Animists (992*45®)! Ml members of jungle tribes su^h as the 
Bhils, worship certain spirits supposed to inhabit some inanima^ 
object, as a tree, ^>mgf or stone. M^ny Ammists gat^ the niiure 
the local deity as that of the ^t, such as BAbddeo (i® 7 i 413 )t ^ 
B. 4 r&bij [96,518b 

Among iMuhammadans the Sunnis ( 44 y>®®s) predcinitnaic con^ 

siderably over the Shiahs (50^357). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Jain religion was the chK^ 
form of worship of the highest ebssei in Central Induv ^ 
remains of temples and linage belongii>g to this sect are met with Ml 
over the Ageuej^ niere ate sllH old \cmp\& at Khnjriho and SonSgir. 
in Bundelthand, and several places of pilgrimag<^ such w Bawaijgoia 
in BaiwAnL The Digamboms ( 54 >®® 5 ) Sweiimbaras ( 3 Si 475 / 
the nio^it prominent sects among them. 
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fjf iht; lucaJ rorms of belitE^ the Dhami, Hurdol lAlA^ and 
Kapar seols are peculiar. The I wo to Bondclkhand^ and 

ihe last to GwaHot^ The founder of the Dhaml sect was one l^rftnnaih, 
H native of Slrud^ who migrated to l^annlL tn the eighteenth centnrj', 
and, settling iben^ commenced lo preach his doctrines^ which, tike 
those of Kablr, sought to reconcile the Hindu and Muhammadan reli- 
giojm. His followeoi are ver>" iiumtirous in Panndlt hut often returned 
ihcmseUes at the Cawus i)( t^ioi as ViUshna^Ti, and the number 
actually recorded (5J6) is thus far below the irutk Hardol was a 
brother of KAja Jhujhai hingh (1636—55) OrchhSf who suspected hitn+ 
without i^ause.^ of criminal intimacy with his w ift;:* kind niade him drink 
a cup of poison. His unluippy end roused public indignalion, and 
he wids in time dcihed. 'Phis form of worship is universal throughout 
Bundelkhand and has even spread to the Punjab. It was profes^d 
by about 1 ipOOQ in igot. 'Hie followem of HabA Kapur (t^S) 

are confined to tiwalioT district. Kapdr wa5 a ^[uhaTl1madan 
who lived al the ftx>t of the GwaLtor Fort^ and acquired a wide 
reputation for sanctity. He died in 1571. 

The Census of t^oi shows a large increase in the number of 
Chrisdan^, j^qoo more being recorded than in iEqi+ when they were 
i,ooo in advwiice of the hgurcs for iSSi. Indore and M^Iwa, where 
the priiK:ipu.l missEon work is carried on, ^show the largeiit number 
of Christians. Hie total curutjcf iif lUitive Cluintiana is, howevexp still 
very small, only amounting to 3.,7t5 ira 1901. Success has chiefly been 
met with among the aboriginal tribes and lower castes. The folloning 
missEotis have branches in Central India: the Canadtaii Pic^bytertan 
Mission; the St. John's Mission at Mhow the Friends Mission ai 
Sehore ^ the Society of Friends of Ohio at Nowgtifig i the liansley 
Bird MiwiioEi at Ximach ; IVnditA RAma Bai's Mission at Xlmach ; 
an<l KnniJin Catholic missions in several places. The most inqK>rtiint 
nf 4 dl is the Canadian iVcsb^lcrian Mission, with its head-quarters at 
IndoTc And a number of out^iationsu There is no doubt ttiat the 
famine greatly aji^istetL their work, a fact recognised in the reiKirts^ A 
great deal of work is done by the medinaJ ofliceni of this niissiun^ 
Staliiitjcii of (he population belonging to the chief religions in 1691 
and jqot are given below :— 
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Tht majority of the population of Central India is esserLliaJty 
agricuhuralp et-en BrAhmanSi Rajputs, and Thalcurs not infrequently 
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depending im agrkulliire. M a rule^ howeverp ib^ consider it 
derogatory to their caste, e^p^^ially in the eastern section of the 
Agenc^v to put their own hands to the ploughp employing serv^anU to 
carry out this pint of the wiork. 

According to the Census of actiioJ w'orkera numbered 

males and rpd37j2gi fenialesp while dependenLs of both 
seses rtumbered 3,964,464. Of these, Xi514,399- and 836,190 
females supported themselvi;^ by agricultural or pastoral uccu|iation5p 
having 1,175,175 dL-|x;Tident on them. They form $2 per cent, of the 
total population. Of those sup^iorted by agriculture, I he great majority 
were actual cultiiTitor^ w'hile were agricultural labDtirers, of 

whom 35 per cent, w^ere rc;gubir farm sen^ants, Persouitl and dosne&tic 
service supported 463,373 per^ns, und 11475,561 wenf engaged in the 
[>re|^aration and supply of material substances. Of these, ^69,039 
supplied vegetable food and 72t459 were engaged in lyrov-iding drink, 
condJmenta, and stimulants, of whom 22,049 ^'tne* and spirit- 
sellers. The nunilwr of persons exxupied in supplying hrewood and 
forage was 93,913, of whom 51,685 sold grass, and 40,955 sold firt' 
wQi)d aird charcoiil. Of 304,199 perBuiis engaged in occupations con¬ 
nected with textile fubrkrs and dress, 107,307 followed co-tton-cleiuiing, 
pressing, ginning, weaving (liand industry), spinning, and other pro- 
otsses, juid 78,013 persfjus were crtgeiged in the preparation of dress, of 
whon> 43ipB49 w^ere tailors. Workers in metals arrd precious intones 
iiumbcr-ed 105,671, of whom 40^497 worked in gold and precious 
stones and 51^358 in iron and hardware. VVorkers in earthen- and 
stoneware t^umlKTred 8r,769. The number of persons engaged in t-on- 
nexion with wmHi, cane, and leaves was 133,612, of whom 55,462 were 
Carpenter^P and 29,979 dealers in timber and bamboos, and 34?^ 
deakr>> in baskets, mats, and brooms. Of the j 17,189 retumod as 
engaged in occupations connected with leather, iSJp9^* were shoe, 
btioi, and sandd-makcr^t. ITiu poptilalion engaged in cumnitrce was 
133,625, composed chiefly of bjinkcrs (24,471), monej'^hangers and 
festers (r&,66S)v genend merchants (11,022), and sihopkeejjers (83,701). 
The prgfe&doruU oksscs numbered iir,646, including 37 t 14® pd^ 
and ministers, 14,611 temple and other-servants, 1,059 nalii'e medical 
practitioners, and 1,896 midwives. Ilic professions of music and 
dancing were followed by 18,847, who included 11,383 actors. Gingers, 
iuid daiH:er.s the majority bdng in Bundclkhajid and the Bhil tracts. 
^lanuoJ labour supported 1,109,608, while 268,860 lived by nieiids- 
cajicy. The ma|ority of the last two classes were rcinmed in urban ureas. 

^Mcals are genunilly taken twice a. day, at noon Lind in the evening. 
^VclPto-do men often take some light tefreshnicni in the early mornirig 
and again in die aftotioon, ITie ordinary' food of the rich and middle 
classes consuLt^L of (thin cakes) of wheat floury pnlse, nee, 
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aygar. imik, and No lociU or Banii-^ cat 

Among (be jKXpryr tho&e living tn llic wiislem section 

genera) ty ciii hwnd (not thin cato) made of wheat and jm*ar ground 
together, or of other niilkls. with [Julscs, vejcetablcs, ontmis 

or garlic, Tliose inhabiting the eastern section of ttic Agency nialct 
bread of barley and gram ground together, or of 
ur kMfkr, which is euten with pulses and vegetables, or with curds and 
buttermilk. The Flowers of the muAud {/^asiia m/o/m) are eaten 
aii a lujfur)' in Hundelkhand^ the fresh Bowens in the htit season* and the 
dried flowers at other times. The latter arc parched and firound, 
and I hen made into a form of bread. The Bhlls live on maize, 
aiul a large number of )imgle roots and pJants. The maAud Dower Is 
looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

In mr^ areas, and among the |.>oorer da-sses in towns, the limits wear 
the loincloth known cus a ^Ao/h It is about lo feet long and 4 broad, 
tind is worn htmi the wuist downward^ A pekeb called rnirzai in the 
east of the Agency and Aarttii in the west, made of ct^arse white country 
rloih, covers the upper part tjf the body. The head-drciis is called sd/ti 
(a piece of doth wound round the htsad) in the cast, ani:l ** 

made-up hcittl-dtes*) in the wesL Both sections use country shoes, 
those of Bundelkliand being peculiar for high Caps in front and behind. 
1 he wdbtt^du ckssea aUo wear the but of superior cloth, or eUe 

trousers, c*#atii uf various styles, a rij/ff or coloured and Koglish 

shoes. Elderly persons usually carry a sheet hanging over their shoub 
ders. The younger generation, howo^er* now prefer to wciir caps instead 
of the j3/a or while the use of English shirts, carts, waistcoits, 

trousers, socks, and boots is becoming very conimtpn in towns. The 
hair is also dressed as a rule in the English fashion. 

In Malwa the women wear a coloured M/rga (petticoat), and a rA^Ti 
(bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece of cloth called the arut 
being used to cover the head and shouldeni. In the east of the Agency, 
however* they weftT a single piece of cloth so folded as to act as a 

and also as a covering for the body and head. 

The huts of the agrttultund classes in the western section are small 
mud dwellings with bamboo doofi, the roof being sometimes tiled, but 
far nioru often thals;ht?d with grass or covered with mud- In ihu eastern 
seetkm the huts arc similar, but tiles arc gcnunilly used for the mof. 
Adjoining the house there iit usually a courtyard for the cattle. In 
filaccs where sdndiitODe is plentiful, houses arc mainly constructed of 
this material, as at Clwalior and Bhop'B, and in all vilLiges along the 
sandsttmc outcrops. In towns, houj^cs of several storeys are coininorc 
In Mllwa these are often ornamented with |i^cturi:squc cai^-ed wooden 
balconies and projecting windows. The inDuence of Euro|«;an esample 
i& noticeable in townSj especially in BhqpflL 
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The dead hodiM oF Hindus are bumi, except ihfKC cif 
and infantfs which are huried. Cremation takes place by the side 
of a stream, the ashes being, if posi^lhSc;, corii-ej'ed to a sacred river; 
otherwise they are committed to some local sltcam, 't he people of 
MatwA Usually thn;>w the a^he^ after cremadun into the nean'^t stream. 
^tuham^ 1 adens bury ihcirdead tn regular cemeteries. 

(Children’s games consist of giJi if a ta/a (tip-cat), kite-flying, ttnMmiVAS 
(blind-maji^s-buff), find the like. In towns where there arc Kiiropeans, 
cricket, hfKrkc)., i\nd football have become regular institutionii, Induor 
games include chessi cards *tod rAatt^tr. I*<jIo h a favourite game wUb 
nati^'e chichi and their Surd’lrs, who are also fond of all forms of sport, 
including pigsticking and big game shifting. Partridge and cock-fight* 
ing, the latter espcciahy in Ciwalior, arc popular fiirms of amusement 
Theatrical performances arfi connimon in large towTis, several amateur 
com[)anieii even existing. Recitations by Bhilts of family exploits and 
talcs from the R,1mayana arc eagerly listened to. 

The great yc^irly festivals arc the only holidays enjoyed by the popu¬ 
lation. 'rhe most im(jortant are the l>a.S3hra at the close of the rains, 
w'hich is specially observed by MaiUthits as having in former days 
marked the recommencement of their forays i the l>ew'itk ^he great 
feast of the trading classes, when the new financed year o|Kmfi; the 
Holl, the festival of sitting ; the Ganesh Chaiurihf, a s|^«H!ial fts^ival 
among the people ; the Cjangort also a Malw,l festival, 

arid the Raksha Bandtmn. 

Among Muhammadans the Muharram is the only important fea>t, 
and, although the population is mainly Sunni, Alstas are always borne in 
procession, being sent by all ini|iortant j^rsonages^ Hindu as well as 
Muhammadan, including the chief of the Slate. 

Surnames are unknown, except among the Mariilhas, Hindus ate 
called after gods or famous pur^onages of the Mahfibhiraia and RfiniS 
yana, and also iceoi^^e fancy names* such aa Pyare I-Sl. Muhammadans 
name their children after sainLs and persoits of nole, Ij>w^:aste Hindus 
often name their children after day-sof the week, such as Mangha- e 
jungle tribes now use names similar to tlio.te of low-class Hindus, 

Central India possesses soils of every ctes, from the rich black coEton 
soil which covers the grmter part of MAlwA to the dry stony red earth 
met with in the gncissrc area of Hundelkhand.^ Gene- A*riculEurc+ 
rally speaking, the soil of I lie Agency falls into three 
main groups, corresponding with the ihruc haimwl divisions E the Malw:l 
plateau; the low lying land of ivorlhem GwTllior. llundelkband, and 
Baghdkhand; and the hilly Etacts. The most favourable conditions 
ex3HE in Malwa, where the prevalence of black cotton srul makes 
cultimtion pc^ible with a light minfalL to mirEheTn iwaior, 
Bundelkhand, and Eighelklmnd poorer soils predominate* requiring a 


AV/J/zf 

h^iitzr rtiinfall !m4 some irngaiif>n. In nil re^ons, however, fbe crops 
are almost entirety dependent on the minfall, th-ere being no general 
or exletisi\'e system of anificiaJ im'gation. 

The soil is classed by the cultivator in three ways i by composiliotn 
pr^Etion (i.e* whciln^r near or reitioLe from vllluges, which affects facility 
for timmiHng and irrigatf<Mi)+and by capability for hearing certain crops. 
In Malwa the chief classes are itdJ/jf mat/ij the "black cotton soil® of 
EurOi^eaiiSi, or and AAa/{*r} (stony). The black soil 

is formed hy lliie disintcgnition of the I>eccan trap, which prevails oi'cr 
the greatiT fwut of this region, AAftn and dAami being lighter spits with 
a greater pro|>ortioii of aancL All three, however, art sufKciently reten¬ 
tive of nioistua* to bear all the ordinary crops, excepting pf>ppy and 
?iUgar-cane, both in the autumn (Marf/) and spring (rai^j) season^ with¬ 
out irrigation. The other soils are suitable only for the autumn crops, 
unless irrigated. In the Nim^r trad, which lies south of Malw^I proper 
below the Vmdhyan mnge^ there is, except actually In the river bedi a 
prepi>nderancc of ihe lighter soils^ as compared with Malw^a^ w'hich 
makes irrigation necessary^ while the stiffer nature of the soil necKtsii- 
tates the use of heavier Iniplcmenls. 

f n Bundelkhand and Eaghelkhand the include a variety of 
black soil of inferior qiialhy to that of UAiwfi and less general in dis¬ 
tribution^ being met with only in intrusbx dikes of trap rock ^ and other 
lighter soils known as ia/wr and the last l>eing 

the stony soil m> common in the gneissic area and in the hills. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the soil is less fertile, and bear^ but lEitle poppy, a plant 
requiring a rich soil. 

AgricultUTat Operations are invariably carried out with rt^rd to 
rainfall and the ascendancy of s|>edal fn^ksAnfras (solar aslerisfns)L 
Of these asterisms ten fall in the agrieulturail season, and nurnenm-s 
sayings are current relating to the efficacy or otherwise of rain falling 
under their influence. Ploughing in Central India is begun for the 
autumn crops (AAarf/) ou AkhUtlj, the third (iJj) of the bright half of 
the Hindu month of Vaishilkh (April-May), when the jilough is wor¬ 
shipped and other ceremonius are performed. First the AaMar or 
harrow is |iasse(| over the gnmnd, which \a then ploughed and sown, 
'file fourth jirocesa h weeding, the fifth thinning out, and the sixth 
reaping. Ploughing penetrates to a depth of only six inches as ilie 
nutritive principle is not supposed to reside at a greatet dcjith. In 
Nimir^ ploughing for the next mitumn is carried out immediately 
after the reaping of the last scason\s crops, and is continued at intervals 
until the next sowing. This system, which js not followed in MalwJ, 
is necessitated by the poorer nature^f Ebc soil- In the hilly tracts 
no ^iperations are commenced till after the first rain has fallen, as ihc 
stony soil is incapable of bearing till well inoi^tenetL In a few places 
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the de^tructii'^ fonn df cultivation kno^ As daAfm is carried on, trees 
being cut down and burnt, and the crofi gTown in the ashes. This 
process fs, however, now discouraged, and is grodiuitly dying oul 

Except in the hitly tracts^ there ate two field seasons in Central India : 
the A^ari/ or sAia/u^ when the autunin crops ate gtoiftii during the rains, 
and the or unAa/Ht when the spring crops mre cultivatefL The less 
cx^jcnsiTO niilkui, cotton, and fiV form the chief product's oC the autumn 
soaring ] wheal, gram, linseed, and poppy of the springi 

Vrhe AAaFf/ crops are sowti in Junc^ during the ascendancy of die 
fMAsAatni^ a^r the molift breeze known in Ma3w5 as has 

set in^ with raifti In BundeLkhand the sowing utkes place in AsSrh, 
about a month later, 1’hc seed is usually sown throu^ a drilL *J'he 
process in the case of the raAi crops is simikr, ploughing comrueneng 
in SAwan (.August) and sowing in KArtik (October-Koveinber)- The 
seed is sown hroadcast or with a drill The autumn crops, w'hen once 
well started, rei^uire hut little cure, whereas the spring crops depend 
on a sufficiency of min to unoisten the soil thoroughly, and to supply 
Water for iirigarion. 

Methods of reaping ^nry^ Only the heads or pods ofJii?iihir and faup^ 
are cut, while other crops are reaped close to the ground, except gnuti, 
which Ls pulled up by the roots. Thu ciops when gaiheted are taken to 
the threshing-fioor, where the grain Is trodden out by bullocks, except in 
the casie of ram£h\ and which are threshed with a flail* 

The cro|>s are never winnow'cd in an cast wind, which Is supposed 
to bring blight with it* 

In i9ot, 4,525,764 per;«»fls, or5r per cenU of the population, were 
recorded as supported by ngticultural and pustonil occupations. The 
actual workers falling In these groups were ^4 per cent of males and 
per cent nt females* 

The principat crops in Central India are—fixid^iivs: 
ttfffdf ru/j^ar^X msiize {Eta Mays), {Peftmstfttm 

/Har or arAar (Cajafras imiiais}, 

jf/w^™/oriWw)i At}A/i^ {Sf/arja i/ahVa), 
rHiViatv}, ttmd roiffAi^s), wireot {Tri/tatm sn/iwtff)^ ^tn 

(CiVrr arif/iftttffi), AotM {I^sum $uitT*nm\ masAr and 

Irarley {Nifrdfum vn/y^art), oilseeds: (Sriamum rWj-w), 

istfjfir'ii aAyisiaifa), u/si (ZiWw^ usiyafi^fmurn)^ and rat (.Sffffl/lJ raa- 
mifsa) ; hemp^ both rflfl iCfv/ei^rta and amMrf or 

i>eccan hcm|> (Nm^s and cotton jiKfrcww); 

stimulants: /avi (/V)Vr Fef/s), ga/rja raftf^h 

fiafia TijhK-ttm), and poppy s&tHat/frnftt), A t e usua 

spices and vegetables met with in Northern India art mIso grown. 

Though accu rate statistics are not avAJTable* the total cultn^’a 
in 1902-5 WAS approximately 19,4-00 i*iuare miles, or 25 per cent 0 




the IfJtal area rif the A^cnty (sff^ table on p. 390). The staple fcKnl^ 
gmins are: jtFtmr, occupying 3,500 square miles, or 17 per ccn(. of the 
cropped area ; gratn (3^300) arKi wheat ^ ^ 

( 95 ®)' 5 ^tit: maire {6S0), 3 per ccril.: and in the eastern section 
of the Agency\ (200), i per cent 

J^mar^ the princijal food-crop of the western section^ is sown during 
the rains, cBrefully weeded, and reajied in November and December 
It h grown as a food-CTop, and is almost im'nriably sown together with 
fuar or arkar^ wnv^ or ttif/Hg {J*Aaiaf/iiS and sometimes cotton. 

When grown for fodder howevcTi it is sown a1one» is not w'ecded, and 
is cut a5 wm ns. it commences fifwering- The grain is eaten in the 
winter, either parched or green, the latter form being considered a 
grcttL relish. It serves as food to the cultivator for a couple nf montlii^ 
One atn: requires ahout 4 seers of seed and yields 4^ ewt 

Gram is a sipritig crop, sown after the Icitni nation of the rains, and 
gathered in March or April. 'Ihis crop has great fiowers of reviving 
cTthaUiited soils, and is alwa^'s gmwn for this purfKKe^ and as a fir^t crop 
on newly broken land, likey^uiw, it is eaten parched. In ihcedrStetn 
section and in non hem Gwalior ti is mi^ced with barley anti made into 
cakes. The average pcld per acre is 3 cw t,, from about 34 seers of seetL 

WTicai, the favourite food of all hut the poorest clas-sts, is grown in 
w'inter, after the mins have c^sed. It is imgiited only in the eastern 
section of the Agency, where, moreover, the yield is dwap inferior to 
that obtained without irrigation from the rich soils of Milwa. It is 
sown at the ssme time as gram, and the gmfn h parched and eaten like 
/irwan An acre requires about 47 seers of sced^ giving a )ield of 
4 J cwt. of grain. 

Maize, one of the earliest autumn crD|M^ is sown as soon as the rains 
have !tet in, and teaches timturity in three moiulis. The grain, which is 
eaten green, is highly prized. Like Jitmir, the crt)p is also grown for 
fodder. Maize is sometimes .sown in late autumn and early spring as 
an irrigated enjp, being often followed by poppy^ An acre requires 
8 seers of Kccd^ >ncMing 4| cwt. 

AWisjr is the moat important food-grain of the jxiorest classes in the 
east nf the Agency* It is sown on inferior soils during the rains, and 
gathered in July or August. An acre requires 14} seers of 8ec<i and 
yields 5J cw t. of grain. 

The chief sub«"iJiaiy food-crops are /^or or arAtir and which 

are almost always gmwn rniited with 

and mafar {Pimm safk'ttm}. Seveml species of ibe smaJler millets arc 
also grown in the rains, of which samtfn (/VflfVirfli 
{P. jfl/Abrr), and k 3 ^Nrt form an important source of food for the 
fKMirer classes. 

The most lalimble oilseeds are Iff, a/sf\ and {Jrtrrf^ri 




The IjiPl, which h grown in MfllwS to s. corsiderahle eirtcntp 
though cxjxnled in large quantities for its oil, is also used locally as 
food. 

Hy lar the most important source of fibre is cottonp which in 1902-5 
covered 953 square miles. It is vei^^oflcngrown miKed wiihn-Z Hempy 
both san and amMfff is cultivated only to a small extent. 

Complete statistics an? not available to show the esau^t extent to which 
jKippy is grown, but a brief account may be given of the cultivation p 
which is of great economic importaiice. The mild ehm.ite, rich soil, ami 
fiicilities for irrigation In Msiwi are well ^^uited for this crop. It is 
always sown in the war or black soil^ which is heavily inannred ami 
wsitcred seven or nine times. It is not uncommon to sow poppy and 
sugoj'canc in the same field* the latter Cfop net maturing till many 
months after the opium has liccn collecied, VV'hen the pc^ppy is about 
5 indies highT the pbnts are thinned out and she Iveds are weeded. 
As ^n ns the capsules shr^w a bnawn pubescencCp they are carefully 
lanced^ and the gummy juice {rAik) which esudes is scraped olT and 
collectHi- The preparatinn nf refined opium will be described untler 
Ans and ManuhtciurtK. In 1894-5P before the recent series of «n« 
favourable years, poppy covered 315 square miles and the lotd yieki 
was 1,332 tons. Five year^ later the area was only 37 square miles and 
the yield 96 tons, but in 1903-3 the crop was grown on 237 square 
milesp producing 959 tons. The cultivation of |xippy in Millwii is ntcTir 
tioned by florcia trOrta in the sixteenth century* It was once cou fined 
to the tt^ct between the ChamtKil and Si|iri+ but has stn^ extended 
north into R^jputAna, and south wdterewr the soil ts 5uitai>le- The 
flowers are of all shades from pink to dark redp in amirast to the mono¬ 
tonous white pre^^iting in the lh?iibf Oiidh, and Bihfir, A.*i a rule the 
IS delivered to the hanker who has ad^anCftl money tot seed, only 
a few we^■to^lo cultivator^i being in a pcjsition to sell their produce in 
the ofxm market, wheit they get frotn Rs. fi to Rs, 7 a seer for it. 

The followinj^ fniits are generally cultivated : manfici {Man^fira 
mafikd {Bassm hfi/o/M), peach (jyfiftui /rWff), loquat 
jajwtica)t cu 5 tard-S|jpie s^uawdSft), giu^va (/^ 

CTifyo™), plantain {Musa shaddock (Ckrur an 

various kinds of fig, melon, lime, and citron. Vegetables ate protiiice 
in garden lands in the vicinity of towTis and rillagca, those mention 
below being the commonest: gouixk, cuctimbers, potatr^ fw " 
{/fitrmijfa Ba/afas)^ cabbftgc, cauliflciwcr, onion, carr^Jt,^ 

(Co/M^sta garlic, the egg-plant or (S^arnfm 

m€/{w^fna), mf/n (FosHka/uttt 

(RMnamrt/Aut nsHwna/f), 

and red pep|>ei. 

Manure ii hut little used, excxqit for special crops siHrh as poppy and 
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HUgar-tane or vcgctnblps ^ind then only in fields clnse to vilkges^ 
There are ihr^ sonrees of supply: vilbgc sweepings which haw betm 
allowed tp rot in pits Tor tueiee months, goat and sheep dung obtained 
by penning these .inimals on the Lind+ and green TnanuTe. This last is 
for popp>\ Saff or urad is grown on the field and ploughed into 
the soil when in flower ; the process is known as or «rd fhiK 

Night-soil (fiiwMa/) ts never used^ except in ifrelds near large towns* 

Rotation cannot be said to be pmetised with any great regularily. In 
Millwa virgin soil is first sown with gnttn, in Btindelklumd with ifrV, this 
being followed by wheat,and cotton. In Malw^a the rotation is 
Then repeated, omitting grtifti. In Umidelkhnnd and are 

sowTit follpft^ed by and again ; after the third ^'ear the 

field is left fallow for three years and the process is repealedi 

Mixed sowings^ which take the place of rotation to some extent, arc 
common in Mfllwl, hut so in Nintfir. and fmr, maS^e and 

ffftid or wheat and gram or afsf, ancl poppy and sugar^ne are 

srjw'n together in the siime field. 

A field of one acre requires in seed, for maize about 8 seeK^jenwr 
4 seers, and wheat 42 seers, yielding in each case Jo mounds of grain. 
From a to 5 seers of seed ore required for poi^pyi and the yield is 
ft maundf of seed. In the ot-se of/rV, 1 4 ^ccr^s are sow n and the ordinary 
crop b alxHtt 6 mnunds. 

All large States now make advances to their ctllllvators, while native 
bankers also advance their clients seed and cash. In the case of petty 
estates, it is often rweessttry to grant help from Imperial fund^l+ 

No new varieties of seed have so far Iscen successfully introduced 
Attempts have been made, but as yet have been insufficient to overcome 
the strong local prejudice which exists against change. Siniilarly, except 
for a few improved sugar-cjtnc mills, little has been done to introduce 
new or improved implonients. 

The Implements used are similar to those met with elsewhere in 
Northern India, and differ but little in construction throughout the 
Agency, except that in Nimitr and the eastern section the ploughs ore 
of hcasier make. The Aai fphiugh)* fharrow), dora (small 

harrow) for passing through rising cfopst and ftai (seed-drill) are the 
principal implctnenta. 

Deficient minfaU is alwm)^ followed by an inCTKise in field tats, 
which cause great damage to standing crops* Jousts occasionally appear. 
Scarcity of labour due to diminution in population from famine and 
plague has seriously affected agriculture, especially the cultivation of 
the spring crops, which require much attention. 

There are two well known breeda of Central India cattle, the MMwi 
and the Nimttrf, The MMwl breed are medLnm-si^ied, generally of 
a grey, 5 ilvtT-grcy, or white colour. They aru very strong and actiw 




for their siie* having deep wfde frames flat shapely bonc?r, and very 
hard feet. Their hind quartets droop ^ligbtlyt while the dewlap and 
loose skin about the neck is well develD|>ed and the hump prnndnent 
The which is hroadj should alway*; lie black and also the hair 

round the eye sockets and the eye tnernbnines j these are the recognked 
marks of the breed. The head should be shorty the horns springiTig 
forward Jind up with a graceful outward cumj. The Oniaiwirf species 
tjf this breed is a heavier, less active ly|jc than the true M^wL 

The Nim^rf breed is much larger than the .Mfllwl, and well adapted 
to heavy work, ^fhese cattle are usually of a bmken red and white 
colour, more laruly all red with while spotA^ 'Phey have laqie horns, 
very thick at the bose^ and usually curled over the head. ITie eyomem- 
brane and nose are comnnonly flesh-coloured The bead is coarse and 
large, and the cars arc pendulous, while the loose skin on sheath and 
navel is very noticeable. Their frames arc laige and square, the leg- 
bones rounds and the feet coarse:^ unshapely^ ^d sofb lliey are 
aluggisb by nature, but very^ strong, I'hcse cattle are bought by frovem' 
ment for military purpesse;^ 

BufToJoes, horscsf sheep^ and goats are rawed in mo«t villages, but 
there are no breeds of any speciai importance, though ibe goats from 
the Bhind and Tonwarghfli disuicts of Gwalior have a local tcpulolion. 
An Unsuccessful attempt wiis at one time made by the Bnfcisb Govern- 
mcnt to encourage horse and mule hrtcding by maintaining stall tons 
at Agar and Guna, urtder the officer commanding the Central India 
Hoise. 

No dilfk'ultics are espeiienccd in ordmarj' years in feeding cattle^ as 
Central India abounds in pasture knds and jungles afTording gracing 
more tbai^ sufficient for local needs. 

There are very few impc»ttant cattle fairs in the Agency, though most 
places of any size hav'e weekly markeL^ where the sale of cattle takes 
place+ A large cattle and horse lair has lately been sEaried at Gwalior^ 

Irrigation i$ not carried on in I he Ageiirc)^ as sy.steiruttically a-s it 
might be. The atteniion of all States has now, however, been tlirectctl 
to the question. In MflIwI. irrigation is practically confined to popp), 
sugar-cane, and \*e|tctaliles, being oOceted from wulEst nlm-ost entirely 
l>y means of the (leathern bucket) lifu In Huniielkhand and 

northern Gwalior water k supplied to sugar-itane, bcEcl-vine, wheal, 
and barley from wells by' nwans of the I'ersian wheel (ra^a/) and the 
In Baghclkliand temporary dams for the retention of rain¬ 
water in suitable places are the chief mcaas of irrigation, fhe cost 
of a masonry well averagtrs Rs. 500, aJid of an unbricked well S® 
to R_sl 700, The total area und*r irrigation in Central India in 1901-3 
wTis e?;tiniated at about 1,140 square miles, or ^ per cent, of the culti- 
vattid area. 




According trt the usual official phniseolngyt the payiricrils made by 
ibe actual ciiltivalors in Cenlml India arc revenue 
not rent. The Stales art everywhere regarded 
ta price*. ^ Ijroprieiors uf ihc s^otl^ and Ihtfir relattons with 
the ciildvators will bo descri^l below, under Ijrnd Revenue. 

The prices of staple fooil-grains have undoubtedly though in 

the ahicnce of regular statistics it is impossible to give any rchaS)!*: 
figures. The variations are considerably affected by local conditit^ns, 
especially the w^t good roads, which cause large acctimuliUions of 
grain at certain centros. So far as can be ftsecirtained+ an average rise 
of 40 to JO per cent, has laltcsi place in the last thirty years» the change 
being most marked in the western section of the Agency. In the 
eouniry round (iwalior and liar ley sold fn tS74 ai fso seers to 

the rupee, w^hile now the rate is only 3,0 seem j in Rewah the same 
grains sold in at 47 and 40 seers to the rupee, but rK^w sell at only 
jO| while in the famine y^r of i^cso the rates fell to *9 and 16 seers 
per rupee. 

Wages ha%ie similarly risen, ^.^jpeciftlly tn certain rural districts where 
the |x>pulation has been so seriously diminisherl by fannne and |ilague 
that it is difficult to pmeure labour w'hen wanted. In ihe western 
section cdipenten^ and blacki^niiihji now recehc l a annaJS a day instead 
of & anruiA^ imd labourers 5 anrucs instead of i arul j annoA, In Urge 
tnwtii the raid ore ofieii higher even than thesOi but they vary consider¬ 
ably in each cow^ the mtes in Indore city being 30 per ceni. higher 
than in EhopAl city. 

For ordinary lab^imr cosh wages are now becoming general; but 
wages in kind are sitll ihc rule for agricultural o|)eraiiorL^ such as reapn 
ing and weeding, while the villogc servants—-/w/f/p priest^ artuion, 
watchmanp and ^ai —still receive doles of grain In return for their 
services. Thus, agricultural labourers commonly receive one fi/utn 
(2 J seers) of or ma™ a day* i>uring the harvest sca^ they 

tibtain 24 -seers per or about 5 seers a day in the eastern and 

a hltle less In the western section, for cutting maiicv or 

s^man ; and 15 seers per ^gAa in the eastern section, and alioui 
7J seers a day In the western section, for gathering wheat or gran^. A 
village artisan receive.^ about 30 seei^ of each kind of grain yearly from 
e\’ery cuhivatory 

Tlie table on the next [wige gives ihc fHtc?i of Wi^ges during the thirty 
ytars ending 1904. 

'rhe TnatertoJ cr^nditiotl The fwople in nrhan areas has undoubtedly 
imprm'ed considerably. The middle-class dttkr however, is not os 
a rule well off, os he is oblfged to keep up a respectable appearance 
generally beyond his means. Pensionable a|3pointnients are compam- 
tivcly rare in the Status, and promotion has little connection with length 
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service or nierii, while the scaJc uf pay is small. Tile cuhivalor's 
pi^itk»i b Hot vci^ siatisfactory^ though in spite of hid seasons there is 
no doubt that he now dresses bettej limn he- used to do thirty years ago^ 
and in places on high roads or near lowrui or railways he has learned 
to desire a higher standard <if cEtnifori and more show. A great source 
of impcj^^^thment is the lavish espenditure incurred at niarriagesK 
which often cripples a man for years^ ^lerhaps for the rest of his life. 
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The cDiHjittan of th« Imidlcss liibotircr is noi cnviBble. He Itvts 
from bAnd lo mouth. Ills waj^es bcinij, as a rule, only just suifkrient to 
luce body and soul logcllicr. To be In dt bt is undoubtedly the normal 
condition' of aU but the Hading classesL Tb«c hiv^ profited en«^ 
mrnisly by the improvements effected in the adminislratioti o c 
Slates, and in all places of any siae the tnuicpi are noted for thetr 
increa^in^ opulence^ 

'I'he forests of Central India, which cover a considerable area. Uslorit: 
to the deciduoufi and dry classes, &nd are situated nmiiily along t £ me 
uf the Vindb)'a r^gc and its various hranchirs, and 
in the Sitpur^, Kaimur, and rann^ systcnii ti is , * / 

nert pos&ibLo to give accumte figures os to the arta covcTcd y (west's 
but roughly 13,000 square niiles or 17 p(3r cent c)f the tota ^ 
occupied^ The Slates basing the largest forest an:* are : 

4,63a square miles, tif w'bich $42 square milts ai® ‘ reaencti, ruiginp 
in an income of 4-i lakhs; Indore, wiili J(Ot» square es, giyini, an 
income of t'8 lakhs; Bho|)ijll, with i,Jti square miles, ptipg an income 

of Ra. j,Boo; Gwalii>r, with t.yiS J 

R;i. J2,ooo; Barwilnl, with 566 sqiwre aults, giving all inoime Of 
Rs. 38,000; Uhar, with 38 r square mile*, pvit^ !>o incomB of . 30,000, 
and I'anna, with t.yiS »qu«e mil®- ^ 

The chief sources of income are the flowers and ** — rtmi 

rdf {eatimctcd from the sal), ekiraitjH, ^dt especia ly m 
section of the Aitcncy, timber, besides minor products. 

The deciduous forests contain a larfie 
timber, fruit, or sap of commetciul value; die sal ( 1 ■ 
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sAfldal-w{»d (SaHiii/am aZ/mm), fiftdu (Z^wj/ym mdAnS 

{/ijsiiit /dh/ff/ta), J^Adir {Aam^i Cdier^fi), d/ (Mfffittda rjfi^fdna\ 
nnd ihit^ of other gcneni such as Tayfttfdn/ia, A^^fgvissifSj Sft^ra*/i3, 
Esi^mdf and //ardwt^Md. On the Malwik pliit^u there is little or no 
forftst, the |>tevTiiting trees being the dAfik (BnUd /rt/ftditstj)r and vartous 
species of A/itHaddy A/Aissidr AfeZid^ and Da/Zvr^d. 

Distinct chajiges arc ni^ticcaLhlc iti passing from the lni|j Et> the 
Vindhyati ^^dstone foTmation,, the latter favouring the growth of htr^c 
trees. The forest arc 4 i of Central India has deeresused considerably 
since the peHod of I^Iughal nitcj both in the extent covered and in the 
quality of the forest. 1 he plains of were in those daj-s covered 

w'ttha thick jii;ng1e of dMk^ while the region l>etwccn Gw^aliorand Bhilsji 
was suflicienlly wooded to afford shelter to large herds of elephanhij 
which the emperois used ttj Siuiir in their journeys from the l>eccan to 
Delhi, The south of Indore SsUte round Saiw^ and ltij%arh^ and the 
Hhat^ihora district whkh Uy partly in Pujinl and partly in Rewah, 
were frequented by large herds of these animalf, ihos^ from Panni 
being esteemed the best. The jungle round the low n of Orchhft was 
thick enough to occupy the Mughal army Several days in cuttitig a way 
through iL 

I’ill within the last few y*iar^j sj'stematie forestry was never pfmctiscdi 
and there are still large areas which require proper managementr ^vc 
the protection given to a few- selected trees, such as the miAad (Bussh 
Zdfiyar/ia), khirr {A^and CafefAN% iMsAam {Da/dff%id Sissee)^ leak* 

(PfirixaryujAfarsti/i’t/m)fdfiJa/i {/Itrdwiirha 

aeddr {Bk^Aa/fama hfiyd/in^ ftkAit (/M^j:yynfs 
and a few' others, the forests have Ijccti left to the mercy of the jungle 
tribes, who yearly ctijstroyed ccirwidcrable tracts by their ddA/ya cutti' 
vation, while the villager cut down rulhlesaJy for dreweaxi and building 
[MirpcHics, no attempt at afforestation being ever made^ Many useful 
grasses arc gathered, such as rma {AmitvpdgOfi s/>.\ from which a fragTant 
nil is extracted, and /^wj and ddS (Cyfidden dW^’/pa'), used for fodder. 

Most of the forest work is car led on by the jungle tribe's including the 
Gonds^ KorkUs, and KolSj who live chiefly ulong the line of the Vindhyos 
south of the Bhcjptl and Rewah States; the Saharias, who live in the 
central hilly tracts ol Bundelkhandt and in the region round Narwar, 
Guna, and Gwalior;; and the Bhfis, who inhabit the Vindbyan and 
Sdtpurfl, ranges on diher side of the Narbmil mid ^^Hous |jaris of 
^[A]wA. 


The known mineral wealth of the ^f^gency is considers bk^ and 
. thea^ is every Itkdihood that further examtnatiott 

reveal fnsli deposits of value. 

Of the carbon compomalit, other tlian dlamondt 
Cowl is the only Viduable deposit. This is found in the Gundwtna rocks 
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in the iiouih of the RevL'til:i "J'lii; inines itre ti.ilU4ttid ai 

and aie worked by r^hafuip the workm inefudin}; a krge jlrroporticin of 

tile junyle tribes. 

Copper iu5j been found ai Baitii (^4*53'' N., £2^ 25^ E.)and at U'agwa 
village (24'' 16' N.t o^ E.) in the Rtw-ali StaU^t while it was at one 
time eTttem^ively w'orked in the Shihtiagar par^^fta of the inarms 
Lead in the form of galena has been found at Bargua village 
Barden and exists in lidi veins in the hills near bt^ndha in L>a.tia^in the 
Rlr sandstones^ and in the quaruitci of the BijAwars. Iron is met with 
throughout the Vindhyan rocks, to w hich it gives iU chaiactedstic red 
and brown colours. The richest and mofit easily worked ort^ occur at 
Hii^pur vilUge {z4^42'N., jy'IL) in the Bi}ilwaT once a 

Ikmous centre of the iron-smelting industiy^ Other rich deposits occur 
near BarwAtii in Indore, where aii attempt to revive the industry was 
made in t^o by Cotond Kcabnge; and in Gwatior* where there are 
the remains of many old workings, eS|KiCtaJ]y at the Tar hill (16* 2^ 

E.). 'phis industry has now- almost entirely vanished, owing to 
competiiion witli European iron* 

Manganese has been foutid in the Gwalior Slate and in jhsbua. In 
the Utter place it is w'orkcdj 6,600 tons having been extnictcd in 

^903-4- 

In materiHls fcir consiructiun Centmli India is uniisitally rich, much 
of the local building stone being unrividled in beauty of colour, case of 
W'orkingp and rcfsislance to the elements, llie sandstones of the Vim 
dhyaii stTies stand firstp and, bt^des having ShUpplied niateria] for the 
ancient buildings at uiitiy places, are still largely used for local purposeii^i 
and are to a ccrUrin extent ex|ioried. The Niniach aridSatna limestanes 
fire exported in considerable quatUi ties. A moi^ the Vindhyan sandstones 
the l^inmr mudstone of Bhopal, of a fine deep puTptiah red colour, 
has been used in many recent buildings, lurd in the old Ecniple at 
NiiMAWAK. it is fully equal to the siiiiilaT stone met w-ith in Mir^jnir 
and ChunAr. 'J’hc low'cf Bandairs have been used in the llj-uh 
hlasajid at BhopAl and in the bAnchl white stone of the upper 

Iktndatr^ besides being used in many modem ethhees, was employed 
in the old temple u| Bnojpuk. In Gwidior, JJhopdl, and of 

Baghelkhand these ^^andstonus occur in large depuats wdl suited for 
building purposes. 

Corundum is still profilAbly extracted in Hewah ; 6 oq maurwis wirre 
ohuined in 1902. ^iVsbestos Is found in (lans of the Bhopdwur Falidcal 
Charge, btit aLteni|iU to work it liave hitherto prov^ a feilunf. The 
only valuable gems met with are diamonds, which are found dneHy m 
the neighbourhood of PaniiX Agates and jasper are found in sevc 
localities. 

Central India was once famous for the fine ciotlijs and musbna made 
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ai scveTiit platcri^ in Malw,! This indtiitry is T-liil csarritid tm al Chan^ 
deft, where delicate mitailin.s trfien ^vitb gfild and 
silver thirad, are made iwd estRirlcd all uver India. 

iDfliaiifACtures. j^nsand for such cloth has, however, diminished 

with the dij^ppearance of nvany native courts- Al Haran^pur and Sehore 
itmu fhe indastry ?itill linj^er^, but is dining outp while at ^^ironjp ou€c a 
famou^i cetthi:;: of this majvufiicturi:; ah recti-lleCliofi even of Its former 
fAistence ha.'j vanishtRh The stJnj and of Mahtshwaf Ivave a 

i:cfisiderable sale. The usniil coarse country cloths are produced in 
rnost places- "J'hereis a weaving mill at Indore city which turrui out cloth 
of mtxicmte fineness- Cloth is dyed and printed m many placet, the 
<1/ {Mmmiii finirfmii} dye of Mantksor and GauUnl[inr:l lR.ing fanioos. 

A conHidcrable industry formerly existed in the working of Um^iI iron 
obtained from the rich hematites found at Biylwar^ Barw^iA^ and other 
placeSp but it is now carrk%l tffi only here and there; to a very' small ex¬ 
tent. Inlaid mclalwork is manufactured at tbltnpura in the Indore Stale. 

There ts still a considerable stone-cuiung industry^ especially in the 
country round Gw^liorp where the line local sandstones are canned with 
great skillp the lattice-work in particnlai being rsfttji uKccedingly IveautifuL 
The iivdustry is one of long standing in Cenlnil IndiSp as the buildings 
at Sanchi, Khajraho> Gwaliorp Ch^alde^l, and other places show. 

One of the ijrinptKtl and oertainly the ratjsl lucrative ctf the industries 
of Central India Is ttlc niiAOufiicture of ^!alw'a opiunip chiefly for the 
i:hina market. 'Ilie cAiA or etude opinm, collected from tlie jK>ppy 
plants, ts soaked by the culih^tor in liiwccd-oil to prevent its dry¬ 
ing. This comjiosition is kept for about aia wx-ckn in bags ctI double 
sheeting in a cUrk room, until the oil drain.H oiT. In the beginning of 
the tai ns the bogs are en^^bedinto large copper vessels in which thcf'/^r^ 
is pressed and kneaded, after which it is again kneaded in a successiuit 
of Elat copper puns^ callod ptiraf^ till of suitident corvsistency to be made 
mto bdlL Each ball w'eighs about 40 tolas (16 oz.). The ball is nest 
dipped into some waste opium liquor called mAda or Je/AafUmf and 
covered with pieces of drieck broken poppy leaf. It Is then placed on a 
shelf, or rack, aJ^ cov-ered with Ijuppy leaf, to dty, and lose eJI super- 
Rudus otL After about a month the cakes are cut open and reimidei. ^ 
as to allow the interior poiticms to dry and the w'hole to become of uni¬ 
form consistenq^ An inferior opium called rtiAAti Is extracted Emm the 
^Ad bogs by boiling thum, and is disposed of chiehy in the i^unjah. 

In the Perifi/viy Ozene (Ujja.in)is referred to U£i a centre front w hich 
commodities were eiponed through the jRiit of Barygaza (Broach^ 
special mention being mode of onyx, porcelain, hne 
muslinSp mallow-tinted cottons ^possibly coloured 
with the dye of the uV tree—iind ordinary cottons. At 
Mandasor there is a record of the bfth cenEury erected by the guild 
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of sitk-weavo^T^ ^oviin^ ttiAl this incluslr>' muxt once have flourished 
there. In the lecords on the SiiKhr s/it/a menlion is nmdc of various 
trade guilds, including that of workers in ivory. In the time of Akbor, 
the fine cloths, gmin, fruit (especially grapes^ mangota, betel leaves, 
and opium of Central India were famous. 

No statistics are avuikbk to show the tola! trade of Cental India. 
The chief imports me salt, sugar* kerosene oil, hardware* machinery, 
European piece-goods, arms, oilmau^s stores, and wines. The exports 
consist of grain, cotton^ oilrsceds, opium, poppy-seed, and hides, with a 
certain amouni of timlicr from States in the eastern part of the Ag^cy, 
and budding stone, especially the Nfmach limestone. 

The chtef centrt‘3 of trade are ] Jishkarp the capital of Gwalbi ScaiCt 
Indofc, hfandasor, Ujjain, Katlam, Mhowp Satna* Nlmach, Bhofvil, 
Sehore, Morena in Gwalior, and Barwflhar 'fhese main centres ate fed 
from district marts wdiich are in ilveir turn supplied from the weekly 
fairs. Railways and rmds hai'e effected a noticeable change during the 
last forty years. The large stores pf surplus groin which often existed 
within a hundred miles of a great town, but which on account of defec¬ 
tive communi^xition could not be lr^*nsportwd thence for sale, have ceased 
to exist. Prices have ri-^ hut are much steadier, while a supply of 
grain can easily be poured into any place requiring it. Commerce is 
carried chiefly by the railways* and Ijy carts and pach-bultocks along 
the great high roads. 

The traders in grain and cloth ore mainly MSrwirl EoniSs, in hard¬ 
ware and iron goods Muhammadiin BohrSs, and in European oilman's 
st<vres Piifsis. A Enropeati lirm has agencies ql Indore and severnJ 
other places. &jieculation on the rise and fall of prices of grain and 
opium is very^ common in Indore and Ratllirtp though it has been 
prohibited in many Slates. The registrotion of such transactions; where 
allowed* is compulsory, and the fees bring in a considefablc income. 

Central India is cmsiied by three of the main routes from Northern 
India to Bom bay* all of which uttimately join the 
north-east main line of the Great Indian Pentnsula 
Railway, 

On the east the AilahibSd-Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian 
State Railway runs for 89 miles through Rewah, Maihar, Fanrd* and 
several other small States in the eastern section of the AgcrKTi^ serving 
Sami, tire headquarters of the Political .Agent in Baghelkhand* and 
carrying off a considerable traflic in lunc from the quarries in the 
Nagod State, 

Through the centre of the Agency posses the Midland section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, from Agra to traversing 

Gwalior and Bhopal, and having a number of branchts. For a duiiance 
< 3 f 5? miles north of Itilrsf, of which rj miles lie in British lemtony, the 
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lin* was coniilrucied in 1S35 by the State and the C^nvcm incut 

E>r Irfcdia jointly, the State making a cnnuibutiori of 50 lakhs. The net 
camings are divided between the iJftrliEr and the Government t>f India 
in proportion to the cft|Mtal cxf^enditiiTe* ^Inothcr ^tcctioii from £ho|:ka1 
to Ujjain was CQieitnurted joittlly by the llbop^ and Gwalior l>arMr5. 
The line is iti( miles in length, net earnings going to the Dathara 
ouncemed. I’he Htna-Guna-llimn hnincb sSiikes c(f from the lima 
station of the main line. The funds for the pt»rtSon between lilna and 
GLum were provided by the Gwalior Darbiir, engineers being lent hy 
the Government of India for its construction. Tlic line was sub¬ 
sequently extended to Blran, the Darbdrs of Tank and Kotah in 
Kajputanii also contributing to tbi^ sectkin. The total length h 146 
miles^ and the net earnings are divided proportionately umong the 
Darbat^ coneemcii (The Tonk portton has recently been sold to 
Gwalioo} A brajvch from jhansi pa&sos cast^'ard for 73 miles through 
sevend of the Stales of Bundclkbandp meeting the East Indiaii Railway 
at ‘Sliiiitbpur. 

'Fhe lines already dcscrilrjcd are all on the broad gauge. Light 
railways on the T-feet gauge run from Gift'olior station south-west to 
SiprT (74 miles), north-uist to Bhind (53 miles), iwd west lo Salmigarh 
miles). These b^rlong to the Darb^r, and lie wholly within the 
territory of Gwalior Slate, but are worked by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railft-ay, 

W'est of these sy.'items lies the Ajmer-Khiuidwi (metre gauge) section 
of the R^jputiUna^M.^lwa Stale Railway, 193 miles in lirngth, of which 
341 miles pass through the Agency, 1 ’ho E^mstruction of [his lino was 
much facilitated by loans of a ororo and 75 Likhs from the Indore imd 
Gwalior DarMn^ rcspectivoly. Slarting from Ajmer, the railway servos 
Nimaeh cantonment, Suilana by Nimit statinut SicSmati by Mandasor 
station, Jaor^ RatUm, where it connects with llie Railsnl-Godhra line, 
Falcbab^d, where a branch strikes off to Ujjaiu (14 miles), Indore, 
and Mhow. 

The Codhra-RaElam-NlKgda (broad gauge) sectirm of the Bombay^ 
Buroda, and Central India Railway^ with a branch to Ujjain, runs R^r 
175 miles through Central India. 'JTie [Kart ion from Kigda to Ratliini 
and Godhm was built by rFfsvemmtmt, while that from Nagda to Ujjairi 
belongs to the Gwalior DorUir, and lies wholly within that Stale. At 
Uj)ain this line meets the R^jputina^Miklwa Railway and the Ujjain- 
Bhopal lines, and at Rotlain the R^jputlna-Malwa Railway. It thus 
connects CentraJ India with Bombay dow'n the w'esi coast through 
Cujariit, anti with Kalhi^wOi. An important extension from NSgda 
to AIUltra m ^lehidpur and Jh 3 lm|>atan (Rajputfinu) is under ocm- 
struction. A lirte from Earwaha through the hfarbodil valley is being 
suncyedr 
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at Umana, and ginng through ooniniunication with Calcutta, 

Central India is thus pnmded with a total cif 1,060 iiiil« of nuTu-av 
nr one mdofor every 73 milea of eoLinti,-. f,,nd for ihc railways 

m Native Stales w;« g,v^>ii free hy the l iarhirs, while the atx.)ition td 
tTMsit dues has fostered tradt I'he most remunewiivc line con- 
a^cted at the cost of the Darbirs is The BhoplU Itilrsi branch, which 

Bhoixd Ujjain lines earned 3 per cent, fn the same year, anti the Hi„a- 
If:inwi and the Gwaljor light riilwiiys fiettAX'cn t md 2 per ctjnt. 

'Jlie mRuence of railways is vnery (narlnad, especially in where 

there are more lines than in the ea.st of the Ajfcncy. Cmin can now 
he earned from one port to another freely, which has (aigely tended to 
cituahze pnees. Radways hane oJjio neetssitated a ntbsation of enstc 
observances white travelling, but on the other hard tlicy liave certainlv 
tended to bnnu nicmbcR of the s,ame caste living nt a distance into 
Closer ocjnfimunjon. 

According to the t^ly Buddhist boots, three great n«in nmtes 
through Lcntnd India, 'fhe most important was the road from 
laithana (modem Paitlifm) in the Deccan to Srilvasti, stages on which 
were Mahi^ir (Maheshwiir), Ujeiit (Ujjain), and Vidisha (Bhilsa} in 

i. c ™erwtwards nnd entered the present 
Bunddkhand and Uaghelkhand Agencies, Mereliants and travellers 
I^ssed from Patall|)uttri (I’atna) to Soilra on the wiat coast; while in 
the well-t nown story of king Pradyota ofirjjatn and Jfvaka the physician 
Of Kdj^riha, a route lying through Ashta, Sehore, Uhllsa, and Ilhlrbut 
IS indicated. The prineipnl routes became more defined in Muglwl 
days, anri are still dimingijishable in the names of numerous villages 
wiili the suffix rant/. The mad from Bijilpur to Djjain crossed into 
t.entral India at Bhfkangaun, and passed through Gogrum to the 
historical ford of Akharpur (now Kbalgh-lt) Over the Narlmdil, and so 
vm Deixilpur and Fatehftbad to Ujjatn. Another great route led to 
Agnx jrassing m Central India through Jchhitwar, Sehore, Sironj, 
Mughal Sarwi, Shithdara, .Slprl, N’awnr, and Gwalior. In the east 
travcllmg was attended with great hardsliijw, and Muhammathn armies 
did not often venture much south of K.llit,jar. ’ITie old pilgrim routes 
seem to have fallen into disuse to a great extent, while tlic rugged 
naturo of the country van rendered more difficult of passage by the 
G<»ds an<| other savage tribes who inhabited IL 

ITwrc wiere few metalled roads in the Agency till after the .Mutiny, 
when the first impetus was given to their construction by the desire to 
«mprove the connexion between dilTertnt points of military imiiortance. 
y degrees the extension of railways and imprm'ed administration hove 
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itiduted ihc Sales w cooperate ir extending sucti communications, 
but much still temains to be done in improving the inumnl con¬ 
nexions, 'I'he introduction of motor cats, which many chiefs arc 
utioptirg, may [HXtsibly assist in this rcaulL t, i 

The most imfKJrtant through Itiw Ss at preij4frit the Agrti-UoniKiy 
rwd, originally commenced by the Bombay Covenimcnt about TS34. 
In Central India it followB a more westerly palh than the old Mughal 
route, though it crosses the Narbadfl by the sante ford, now known aa 
KhalghAt, Before the advent of the railway this was the oi^ly inipor- 
tani trade route in Milwil, Though its importance has tiiminiahed, 
and will deenjase still Further on the completion of the Nflgda-Muitra 
Kailway, it Still conies a considcmhle traHic from the NarbadS vallcj 
districts to the railway line at Mhow, and southward into Kbandesh, 
Tire [jortions in Gwalior State ore kept up by the IfarbiT. 

Other toatls, such us thus* from Mhow to Nfmach, Mhow to Khcri- 
glidt, lihir to SardarpuT, and Ujjain to Agai, were made origihally for 
niilitarj- purposes, bm have now become of more importance as feeders 
tij the railways, Arnone the roads which still tarry a considerable 
amount of traffic rrmy be mentioned those from llvwfls to WhopiSl 
through Ashta, from Btnora to Schore and Kijigarh, and from Indore 
to SimroU Altogethtf. Central India contains about 1,561 miles of 
metalled roads, of which 941 are kept up by Government and 641 by 
the States, No statistics are avaiiable to show the mileage of 
uiiTneUlled roads^ 

I'hc cams in common use? are of two types—oi\e liaving solid and 
the other spoted whwls^—the frame consisting in i:ach case of wood 
and Immboa In town-s bullock carts find borse and pony carriages 
wilb springs have become commorL* In Gwalior town replace 

the toogjUi and sAi^rams met wdih in Indore^ MhoWp and Klmachu 
Motor cars ate becoming common, being used by mcftt chiefs and by 
district officers In the Gwalior and Indore Stales. 

'rhe opening of the railways has killed the tiaRie on rivers. There is, 
hower'c^ sliJI srune traffic on the Narliadl ferries at Khalgh&t, Mandl- 
e^hwar, and Mftheshwar, and on the Chambal at RiijghiSt and Dholpur. 

There are now' 19& Brilish post offices tn Central India, In the 
ease of Gwalior ibe local sy^^lcm is worked in cunne^iion with the 
Britiiih sy$lem under a special |>ostal convention j a return for this 
State is given separately, as no distinctifm is made lietween the letters 
carried by the British and Slate sj-stems. Besides this StaiCp Indore, 
Bhopialp Ckirkharl, Chhatarpurj Datia. and Orchha have tiieir own 
postal arrangements, controlled by the Darbdra. Ihc States of Centtal 
liidta^ excluding Gwalior, are distributed for postal purposes between 
rite three drclc^i of the Uni tod Provinces, the Central Brorinces, and 
K^iputamL 
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'I'he followini; Uibicti :»how the m Briti^^b jrastal businc^:— 

Postal Statistics i-oit ai l States kxclft OwAi iok 


1 

i 880 h.|. 

i 1 

i^iJO-i. 

^W-4- 

0/ poll . 

Number ctT letter boXA . 
Ntimbtr <?■( iuIIbi dI (h^aI 
i!cnirD!tnlCfitl9ni 

Total nDinbcr of pofilLl 
jLitielcA tlelhircH 
Lcuc« , 

PoitoinlE , 

Fa^^kcU . 

NcwspapcTE , 4 

Fatetli . . . 

Vnlw of stDiu^id loia to 
tbe piablEi: , , 

Vatne af money Dnlm 
iHued. ^ 

Total Hmoant of 
bMk depo*!!^ . li 

6( 

4fi 

: 

I4 pH 4 ®o 

1 

r, iii 

^J++ 1 2,2 

6^r7<S 

1 JAr44A 

a3.a*h7«T 

IpSi 

3119 

3,709 

3-^A4.S:|9 
.t,0^3,953 

AW,7^1 
e4pJ?3 

i ,e^,27o , 

j 

* |B|^]Bidii||{ ttfprrj{iiO;irc4| n^H-iMj^iri, 
t RrflM^tnl u nrmipflp*f, \t\ tbc Pmt 

Postal Stati&tic^ ^'Olt Gwalior State 


i#S5- 

•Diwraftl, 

r90i-di 

i SMtu-4- 

Leiten, ^lottainli, 




I 

papen, umI ptclfru 

Not ftvaibhit. , M 4 ^ 7 i^ 


' 4^3^,316 

PAittlt > ^ ^ ! 

ValHC of IttOn^ opdera 

jt If 

i »Sr(9r 

JJAfJ 

106^036 

Liiiicd . . Rv 


16^4(1,669 ; 


j 15,93,9*^ 


Ther^ art ihiity^eighL telegiapti ofRccs (departmental and combinefi) 
in Central India, irrespective nf those at railway stulldns. New lines 
are being rapidly extended thrt»ughaut the Agency. 

I'he States of Gwalior^ IndorCp and Bhopii haw established lele- 
phunic systems at their capital towns. 

As regards frt.T|iJcncy of famines^ Central India falls into two sectiom. 
Famines liavc rarely occurred in MalwO, which is ntitcd for the extra¬ 
ordinary power of retaining moisture possessed by its 
soil. In the eastern Agencies of Bundelkb[md and 
Jlaghelkhand and in tbe region round Gwalior^ which belongs topo¬ 
graphically to the same areti> fiimine, or at wiy rate the pressure of 
scarcity^ h more often felt. 

The invariable causes of famine in ContiaL India ore a fveries of 
indtderent years, succeeded by rjne in which the rains fail entirely, 
'i'he grain reserves, never very huge nowadays, owing to better comntu^ 
nications and increased uXfHjrt trade, bficome exhaust, and the jicople 
are unable to stip|KJTt tbcniselvt^ Iti MfilwA, moreover^ when the 
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faiciinc of iSgg-iLjoo fd! u^joii ii, the inhabiuinis wertr entirely Vin[nt- 
|i,ite<J fat such culaiiiity^ nf which they had had no previous tspericnCLs 
llicy were unaccusUimed migrate and refUNed to leave iheir 
until it was too Late, while llwi Htream uf inrmigrant^ fitun Rijiiutana^ 
who had hitherto always foutid a place of refuge In the fertile plains 
of udded to the dislressn 

riie records of famine in Cetitnil India are few, liitle Of no notice 
having been Lalttn such visitations liN comparatively roceriElyi In 
IJ44, in the reign fjf Muhamniiwl bin Tugblak, that monarch, when 
travelling fnmi irhlf to l.telhi^ found hUlwN=i gilunged in famine. In 
1595 and agiiin in t6jo it also appears that ihefc was fariilne in this 
region^ Xorthem (iw'oLior was atiaciced by fanzine in 1785^ aiKl 
Bundclkhond in [S03-4+ i$29-^0, and again very severely in 1833^ 
a year stiU spoken oC by the people. Within more recent times two 
fnEtiine^ have attacked Central India —that of lB96-7^ which affected 
iiiainly the caslem section^ and that of 1899-19001 which attacked 
primcifjany. 

In the famine of 1896-7 nn a reft of 36,000 Square nules kms affected. 
For the first time regular measures were inaugurated, relief w'orks and 
pDOrhouscs being opened. The total numbers who came on relief 
works w'ere 1,900,000, or a daily as'erage of 310^000 peinairui^ amounting 
to 7 per cent, tif the total population^ while 89,000, or 4 |H:r cenL^ 
received gratuitous relief, the cost lo the Stales amounting tcj about 
86 bkhs. The mortality was sei-erej espifcially among the poorer 
classes. 

The famine of 1899-1900 affected thu western side of the Agenq?; 
and MflJwa, which had not sufferod from such a visiiation within the 
memory of man, was very badly aflided. The area in which famine 
prevailed on this occasion was 47,700 square miles, or 60 iier cenf^ of 
the toial area of the Agency. Over afjoul 17,275 srjuare milt3 suffming 
wyjt st-vere. Altogether^ 33 million units were relieved on regular 
works or by charity, the cost to the Suites being r48 lakhs. 

The results of the recenE famine are only too apparent sdll in 
Mdlwa. Throughout this region in every village large numbers of 
ruined houses mc to be seen^ which are refetitd to as relics of CMa/an 
Aj $ulf io. "^of the year 5O/ 1956 being the canespemding Samviit year 
to 1899. The efTects on agricultute are also marked, as the shorEftge 
of labour due to ft reduced popubtlon has re?»ulted In the nljandonmetit 
of much land, especially tliat at a disEftnee from villages, and in a sub¬ 
stitution of the less delkate and cheaper crops for rah' sowings- 
In panicular, the cultivation of poppy, which requires caieful and 
cofTctant attention mid a large number of labourers, has dimlnkhed 
considerably. 

During the latest period of distress piice?i of food-grain often rw^ 
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tiver I era per cunL ^ jim^r sold ut lo sq&ts instead of 2^ to 
iiCtrrs per rupee* wheat at 8 seers tostead of 15 seers* grum at 10 seers 
insteiid of 20 scurs* make at 1 5 instead oi 30 to 40 seers^ aisd 

at 15 seers instead to 40 seers. The nnoneial pad>itioii of 
the States was scnously afTecsedt but die largest having to burrow 
cotmdemblc snms^ arrounting in ah to 16 lakhs. Of the uiortalliy mt 
Teliabk statistics exist; huE that it was very kfge in troth famines is 
undeniable* and the deaths from sickness after the actual stress uf want 
had passed w*ete 1 cry numerous. 

'rhe extension of railways bos done much to enable hrod to be 
brought Within reach of the people when inline breaks out* but in 
jiTuVenEive the Staled ore generally backwarcL iSfEer Elie 

^mijiu of 1S97 a survey fur protective works was made in Bundelkhoiidi 
and further schemes arc being prepared* w Ink the works Exrojected in 
connexion with the general irrigation starv^cy, now in progress in the 
Agency, will abo provide employment in future famines. 

Centnil India includes altogether 148 Native Stales and estates 
(as well as a large portion of lllo Tonk State in 
KAjputlnaX which range in size from Gwalior, with trahoo^ 

55,000 square miles, to small holdings of only a single village. 

Eleven States hold under direct treaty engagements wHth the Erftbh 
(hwcrniTieni, and are known as Treaty States: namely, Gwalior, 
IndoT^-N Bhojial* DbU, Dcw^ls (both branches), Jaorfl, Orchhaj Uatii* 
Samthar, and kewoh. 

The fartiii/ States* jl in number, have direcl relations; with the 
British Govern nicnt* but not by treaty. Stales of thi.t chs^ (except 
Kbmiadhana in Gw'oliur) are met with only In the eo^em Political 
Charges. In the early years of the nineteenth cenlurj^ the British 
Government, during the settlement of Bundelkhand and Boghclkhand, 
entered into engagements with certain of the chiefs by which, on their 
presenting a wTitten bond of allegiance (i^f^rMatrsa), they received 
in return deeds confirming them in the possesion of their 

Slates* under certain conditions os to powers uf odmiiiiMlration. 

The remaining minor Slates and estates are known os Medktized 
or Guaranteed. Agreements between cerlain small States and more 
]m[iortant )>arhArs claiming authority over them w^ere arranged through 
British fnediation. Such State^j are hence termed * AIcdiatiictL 
A ' Guarantcisd' holding is mne the piosscsirion of which guamntced 
iiniler conditions which vary in alniosE every case, iTils form of tenure, 
which is peculiar to MAJwJ, arose from the measures taken at the close 
of the PiniMfi War. was then in a state rjf anarchy. 'J’hc fieliy 

KAjput chiefs had liecn teduced by the various Morlthfl jrowm* but 
many uf them had fied to the hilb and jungles, whence they »lhcd 
forth on moiauding expeditions. To put a slop to this, the Eofger 
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States assigned them shared of revenue as tftrrA^ or blackmali * As 
a measure of rough jusiicti, ibe fights existing the time of the British 
tKcupanc^ were recognized on condition of the msintetiance of o(I'dcr|^ 
whiie the reUtrions of stich chiefs as owed mere subordi nation or iribule 
were adjusted and guaranteed. 

In most chiefs received informing them that* on the 

railure of direct heirs, ibe Government of India would ^ognbe and 
confirTn the adopiion of a successor, in accoidancc with Hindu or 
Muhammadari law and cusiom. 

Fuller details of the methods of administration followttl in Individual 
States ^'iW he found in the sepanite artideas Sfost chiefs exercise tbeh 
authority through a ditmH or minister In GHnlior, however^ where 
there is no minister, a csotniuittee called the Sadr BoaTt!» composed of 
the heads of departments and presided over hy the Mah^r^j^ discusses 
all general measuresp and orders are promulgated by a chief s^ccreiary. 
The chiefs erf Ehop2Ll and Rewah are each assisted by two ministersp 
who respectively control the revenue and judicial branches of the 
odministrationr In cases of gross maladminuUrationp or of a ininorityp 
the control of the State is tested in the Folitica! officer in charge of the 
Agency, the direct management in larger States IjNcing entrusted to 
u minister and council working under the guidance of the Political 
officer. Ill small States a native Superintendent is placed in immediate 
charge, acting under the Orders of the Political Agent. 

The chief rejiresentaiive of the Supreme Government is now styled 
the Agem to the Govemor-Cicneral. The following is a list of tbo^ 
who have held the charge substantively : Lieutenant General Sir John 
Malcoimp in general political and military charge {i&jS-ail; Residents 
at ihe court of Holfckr: Gerald Wellesley (jajfi-ji) j Mr. W. B. 

Martin (1RJ3-3); Mr. John Has (1834-40); Lieutcrauit'Colonel Sir 
Claude Wade (1840-4); Sir Rolwrt Hamilton (1844-54). 1854 

Sir Robert Hamilton appointed to the newly created |3ost of Agent 
to the Govcmor^General in Central India, which he continued to hold 
for five yearsi (1854-^), H e was succeeded by Colonel Sir R. Sliakes|jeor 
(1859-61); CoUmel (afterwards Sir) R. Meade (1861-9); LieutenaTit- 
Ceucral Sir H. Haly (1369-81), Sir I^cpcl Griffin (1^1-8) ; Mr. F- 
Flenvey (1888-90); Mn (afterwards Sir) R. Crosthwaitc (1891-4)^ 
Colonel (afterwiirds Sir) David Barr (1&94-J900); Mr. C, S, iJaylcy 
(1900-5); and Major H. Ihily (1905). 

The chiefships and estates of the Agency are grouped for adminis^ 
tniii ve purposes into eight * FoliticaJ Cf^rges; the Reaidencics of 
Gwalior and Indore, and the Baghelkhand„ Bunddkhatidi Bhop&lt 
Bhopawar, Indore, and hULwi Political Agencies. Each of these is 

* NoWredMcd la iertn. In Mareh, 1907, the Indore Agcaey was ibolbhcdp ttc 
compoiieiLI Slate* being iiKtud«4 lUi tbe A||[«cy. 
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under the iinniediat^ control of ii Political ofEcctp who uct5 under the 
ordL-rs of the A^’ent to thi; Govcnwr-Guftcml for Central India, the 
ultimate efjntrf!! I)ing the Government of India in the Foreign 
Uei^rtment. The Agent to the Oovcmor-Gcneral, who resides at 
Indore^ is the bead of the locul adminiiitraEioiit and csucrdi^ thmugh 
his Foljiinil officers u general control o%'er the whole Agcncyi while he 
is at the same time the medium of c£>mn'kUiiii;aUon l^^tweeii the Slates 
and the Croveninient of India. He also Opium Agent for ^[dlwi, 
controlling the large traftic in thb cuiiuimdity in Central India. 

The head-quarters staJT consists of the First As$Utant, whop besides 
being Chief Secretariat Oll^cer and a District l^lagistmte and Sessions 
Judge, ako carried on the duties csf Political Agent for the Indore 
Agency^t which vras directly under the control tjf the Agent to the 
Govcmot-GenemI; an Assintant, who h the Mogistrule in charge of 
the Residency area at Indore, i>i^1nct Magistrate for the FatehSbad.' 
NarbSdS section of the RiljpnEina-MAlw'A Railway,, and Deputy Opium 
Agents directly res|K>ns]ble for the control of o|>[um passing the Govern^ 
ineni iwr.des in Mnitwit' a native Esitra Assistant in charge of the 
treasurjt who is also a District Judge. A Native ^Hsislant is in cliarge 

the vernacular section of the entice, and 5U|K:rititends ccremoniak. 

Juri^idiciJcn over specified arc^s, such a^ Residency bazars, canton¬ 
ments^ and railways, has been cedL‘d by the States, and cases in which 
Pritkh subjects of any race or European foreigners , . , , 

are concerned are ined by Bnttsh courts, llie courts jagiice 
authorizefl to deal with such inatlers are constituEed 
by the Govcmor-Ocncral-irs-Council, wlwi also fram^ the law' to be 
ful lowed. 

All Political officers in charge of Rcsiddicics and Agendea am, 
fx vested with the [lowers of n District Magistrate aiitl Sessitms 
Court under the CHminfll J^rocedure Code, and may lake cc^ignifttnce ttf 
cases as sin original court without Cfsmmittal by a niagistraie. They arc 
also Justices of the Ptioce. .\ppeats from Political officers lie to the 
Agent to the Govemor-Geneml, who is, in resjiectof all offences triable 
by Political officers, vested with Ehe fujwcrs of a High Court and Court 
of Serious for the tcTrilones under bis control, wiih the proviscj that 
original smd ap|x;]latc criminal jurisdicEion in the COHC id Flurojican 
British subjects resident in Native Stales, and of |jerscnls charged 
jointly with them, is reserved for the High (Courts at Bombay or 
Allithibld, as ordered. 

The Magistrates of tlic two British cantonments of Nitnach and 
Nowgomg are Magistrates of the first clast and Dislricl ]^>[agi 5 trwtcs 
under the Code of Criminal l^roccdurc, apjieak from their dcciiiijns 
lyifjg lu the Politkal Agents tn Milw^i and Bundetkhaiid xes|M]ctivcly. 
Ibe Cant^juiTnenl MuLgistratu of Mhow has similar powers, but ajjpeak 
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frwhi his dt-itiLsboni iii: ta thu: J'iri tc» Ihe AgenL to the 

GoVemtir-GtntiruJ di Indore. Tiw oHficm commanding at Gunn and 
Agar ate v-cstcd witii second'clnss powers, a|>puabi lying fespecilvely to 
the Resident at Gwalior and ilie First ^\ssLstimt. 

The milway rnagutmtcs esscroBe sutHsrdinLUe jurisdictioTii apijeals 
lyingt ail a rule, to the Fulitical Agent through who^e charge the section 
of the line on which tlae offence took place 

PoiiticaJ. Agents deal with civil cases only in [niiiy hoMings or in 
such of the larger States as aiCt owing to the minority of the chief or 
for other Tcasuimt directly su|jervised by them. Appeals from the 
Political ofEnrcT lie to the Ag^nt to the GoverTrior-GeneraL Appeals 
from the Cantonment Magistrates sitting as District Judgi;^ he in the 
case i>r Mhow to the First ^\£sistant to the .Agent lu the Governor 
General, and in die other two cases to the Political ofEcei of the 
charge^ The railway miigUtmteB arot a rLile^ also Judges of Small 
Cause GjurtSh iwidthe lV3liticti.1 Agents are DLstdci JudgeSr 
'Ilie ix>wurB of d^e diETerent States in crimiivtl cas^^ vary but gener¬ 
ally speaking full pi^wers of life and death are held by the chiels of 
Gwalior^ Indore, Bho| 3 jUi Rewabi DrchhJlT Dati^h Samthar i the 
smaller chiefST except where special authority is gramedp being required 
lu submit all heinous cases to the Political uhicer^ The Slates usually 
follow the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procc^dure. 

In ci^il mutters either local rules or the old {arbitration] 

system preSTuL Mutual airungenients have been made for extradition 
and the service of ci^il processes hetw'etn the States and British India, 
ao<l in the case of ull the larger Suites among live Siatesi them^iolve#. 

Rules hav'e been fTamed for the decision of b^mndary disputes 
bctwnccn the States j such casec are decided^ if necessary, by a British 
olheer specially appomted fm the purpose. 

The total revenue oinected by the States am^sunis roughly to 
4jS^3 lakhs. Of this, 331-1 lakhs* or 54 per cml, b derived from land 
Piaanca avenue and cessesi ad 3 lakhs from excise utid cus¬ 
toms, and 6-1 lakhs from dues on opium. 1’ht; 
nurmnl revenues of individual States ^-ary from that of Gwalior with 
150 hML% Indore 54 lakhs^ BhopAl 15 lakhs* Kewah 39 lakh^ DhAr 
S-7 liJdni, JaoE^ a-5 lakhs, Orchhil 4 5 lakh-S, l^tia 4 lakhs, and Raililm 
5 lakhs, to sums of only a few hundred rupees: The Slates make 
ceilain payment^ frj the l^ritish Government, for the upkeep* iroojrt 
and other treaty obligations, amevunting to about & bkhs a yair. 

Under the Mughals the light of coining was a privilege granted by 
Ihc emperors as a fi|H!ciaUmArk of favour, but the privilege was often 
cx toned or assumed during the reigns i^f the weak stlcc»sors tif 
Aurang^ebr Ae the accession of the British to paramount power in 
the nineteenth century seicml Sutes in Central India issued thuir ow^n 
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coimfie. Miflts cxis^tiid ni ChhnLirpur^ Tiilina^ Sironj, BliopaJ^ Sobflg- 
pur (Rewali)^ “I’chrl (OrelsUjjalnp ts^gurli (OK-Alk^r)^ Snai^^ar 
Iriclurv, and Mahqiih\4^f (Ijidore), The closing of the HnE^h 
inirtES ly ihd free coinage of silver in i8gj tv&s followed !)>' a rapid 
decline in the eJiichange A'alue of Native Slate rupccit As the result of 
thisjall the DajlKlrs c?scept Orchhi have ceased to coin gold and silver. 
Many States, however, still issue copper nsonuy. Although ihe British 
ru[jce is now legal tender in most pkces, the old local silver currencies 
are still njct with in bazars, the commonest in NEiLlw'l being the 
sMAi of R 5 ji Sfllini Singh of Tartilbgarh (R^jpuUna}^ and in Itundel- 
khand the lUM sAJA/ or Attifti sAfJAi. 

Though each Slate hai its own syz^tcni of land revenue^ certain 
features are common to all In all cases the State clainis sok pren 
prietorship of the soil? and in many Slates no 
occu|)ani:y rights are allowed to the actual cultivators^ rEVenae^ 

at least in theory, though in practice long occupation confers a pre¬ 
scriptive claim to such rights, and even sale, niortgagej and subletting 
are allowed. 

±\\[ Slate knU is divisi]>ie into threo classes. IJind held direclly by 
the iJarhdr Ls called AAa/s& or AofAar* This may be managed through 
a cotitraclor^ called a fArA^ddr^ ijaFtiddr^ or m^rAti//t w‘ho receives a 
lease ftir twvj to five ycars^ and is solely responsible for the revenue 
due on the holding; or it may be classed as AAdm, i.ev managed 
directly by the State through its own officials, land is usually 

held on a personal sen ice tenure, called sarartjVtm in Marathi Slates, 
and dates from the time when nvi^vyjdgfrddr was bound to sup^Kirt his 
chief, if called u|}Qn to do sg, wilh a quota of horse and focil, called 
stf/Vu, 'I his iienice obligation haa been, m a rule, commuled into 
a nnmey iiiiymenl Land is now^ granted on this tenure to high officials 
of the Stale, metnlrers of the chiefs family, and [jersons of [KXiition, 
who pay a percentage of the revenue of the holding as tribute, called 
or Mitka, The rules for ihc resumption of holding,'* and 
succession on the decease of u holder vary m each Stale. Such grania 
were MUide much more freely by Rljput than by Mar^ihl chiefs- In 
some States jJ^IrJars have only a life interesl, and debts cminol be 
recovered from their estates after death. The third class l\> known as 
or lands given, as the i-kiLme implies ^ ^ free gram. 'J'hese are 
ordinarily of two kinds: dAarmdda, granted f(»r religkms or charitable 
purposes ; or small alEotmenls to pabce scrviint!* and |iersofial 

attendants of ihe chief, pensioned sepoys, and other aubordiaates- 
IrVorn ihe^- grants no revenue is levied, though^ in the case g{ t/Mif-mMa, 
cerlain sums have ufteo to be dci'otcd Xg the TCffcair and u|)fct‘cp of 
temples. 

Leases to cultivaiuirSi e3{ce[j4: in Status which liave been regularly 
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fettled, are Alrfiust invanably mtuAc fnr one ytar un\y, a /aifa being 
iS-sued by the Darb^r in the cise i»f land, and JA ihe case of 

other lennres by ihc jdpnlar^ dontnu-torp or other htilder. The 
ytally/ir/frt appears to be by no means ynpopular ; and State officials 
a|le]»e thai the actual cultivator does not hcticEit by a long lcase» 
^ he will not sa^-e, and it simply results in his spending larger 
sums at marriages, which pjiss into the hands of the shopkeeper anrl 
banker claims. 

Systems of assessment of revenue based on those in vogue in Brilish 
India have been adopted in all the larger Stales, flnd in stmie of ibe 
smaller chiefsbips which have been administered hy Jirilisih olBcials 
during a minority. Elsewhere die revenue b assessed in kind by 
\'ari[n]s methods, of which the chief are: Ma/tMi or M/j in which the 
standing crop is appraised just before ban'SHtr and either a produce 
share taken, or its equiwileut in cash; Of in w^hich a 

share of the crop is taken after it has been gathered in ; Jtn/l or Aarafi^Oj 
in which a fixed share of the pc^iduce per plough of land h token, 
a system in force m hilly iract-S; /Mma^ where a rate i-s fixed between 
the individual cultivator and the ^Untc ftrr a term always exceeding one 
year, such rate not Ijeing subject to remLssinn or enhancement under 
any circumstances ; and which is ma unlike a regular aiisess- 

inent boised on the crop-bearing poffi;:r of the soil. 

Revenue ts tsoUecled in \-iirious way^ the commonest methcdA being 
cither by or forming ajt mentioned abovcp or by (he n/^ddrt or 
sysEem. l1ie la(tef s^'Stem is very cominonp tend is applied 
to Mffw land as welt as to other classes. I'hc liankeis of the State 
become surety for the revenue of certain tracts, which ih^ findncCt 
making advances of grain and money to the cultivators, aud recouping 
themselves from the revanue- The late succession of bad years has 
made it difficult to gel the bankem to undertake this ncsponsihillty. 
Coltections are made, as a tule, four times a year: in the months of 
llhudon (.-Vugust-liciHcinber) and .\glmn {November-1Iccember) for 
the and in Mfigh {January-February) and Uhait {March- 

April) for the ra^i, ^V'hen only two cullcxtions are modL^ they lake 
place in Aghan and Chail* States arc fully idive to the value of 
the cultirator, and remissions and susi^ensioniv are freely made in 
years. 

The actual share of the produce taken vanes considerably, ninging 
to from two-thirds to one-eighthp after deducting the amount required 
supply seed for the following harvest. ITie cultivatorV share also 
includes the perquisite^ of the headman, and of village artisans and 
servaru-H. The nhare taken by the Slate is wurih from Rs. 6 to 4 ° 
per acre in (he best irrigated land on ihe plaEcau, while in * dr )-' land 
the shore varies frosn a few' annas lo Rsk The hills and lowlands 
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produce even i^maller yields* The actual incitknee in selected Slates 
is shovrn below:— 
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I 3 esidi!s the income from opium rained hy Native States* which vanei 
from State to Slate;^ duty is levied on f^iiim passing into Hrldi^ terrl- 
tory\ Abul Fail mentions that the use of the drug was 
uni^-ersal in Mdlw^ in ibe si^cteciith century^, being **rl*^?ut^*^* 
given even to young ehildir©!* The local consumption 
is still considerable, the drug being either eaten or drunk, or, Ie5$ 
frequentty, used for smoking, llicre is a large export tmde to Thina, 
which has been in existence since the sixteenth centur)% if not earlieri 
and was long contfollcd by the Foituguese. VV'hen aituntinn was first 
called to thb^ the British GovemmeiH assumed the stile right of pnr- 
chA.sing what opium iht'y wished fn^m Native States; and in i 3 a 6 an 
agreement was made with the chief Malwa State^i —^ Indore, tkwis, 
Jaor5, Ratllm, and others—by which they undertofik to limit the area 
under floppy, to stop smugglingr and to sell thdr produce to Govern- 
inLnt at a certain rale. By iS^o the urtsultability of this agreement 
had become so evident that it was abandoned. I'he system had raised 
lip a swartn of s|^ies and opium-seizers^ whose hybrids were in every 
man^s house and in every man's tairtp tilt nt length opitiin-carriers 
armed themselves to op|Kv»c opium-seizers^ and a sort of civil war arose 
which was likely to berome more extended At the same time the ctil- 
tivation was in no way curtailed, while smuggling increased, and the 
internal trade of the Stales was disoiganiied# It was then deteraiined 
that Government control should commence only when the drug was 
exported, a duty being levied at certain convenient places To effect 
this, Government dep6t5 have been erected at Indore* Raliiim, Jaori, 
Ujjain, Bbopil, Mandasor, and DliAr in Central IndiiL, and at Chitor 
and B^fm in mjpuiana. They are under the general control of the 
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:\gchfc tD the rjfwemor-nerenii in Cenml Indisi* is the Opium 
j\gcnt in Mai wit md of an As.si<;tant to the Agent in the GovetTKrtf- 
Ceneial, w!io ts the !>cputy-Agent, the wtrighmenl-s at tndofc being 
supemsed by the Depaty-Ageiil, and at other stations by Aj>sistiint 
Opium AgenU, 'J'wu clns^ses of duly are Ic^'iech an Im^ierTal duty 
on opium expcMletl to China of K-s, 6oo on c^'efy cheitt of 140 3b, 
weight; and a ProvincLal duty of B-h, 700 on every chest es|X>rtcd for 
consumption to pEaccs In Indian piin€i[ially HyderSbSd Slate, and some 
Native States in the llomhuy Fresidency* 

The iiuTid)er of chests pa-^tng through all the depots under the 
Agent in Malwn during the last twenty yenr-S a^'craged 27,500 
\n^r annum, yielding a duly of 159 lakhs. In 1904-5, 19^287 chestH 
Were passed, bidding a duty of ii5-[ lakhs. I'he cx[>art tmide to 
China is apparently declining. The number of chests has- decreased 
froTu 42 j35i in iSGo-i to 3*S+g64 in iS3o-i, ^5,8^2 in igoo-r, and 
t9^jt87 In 1904-5. The ]jrscc of opium has risen considerably, tn 
1814 tb; average |iri«s was fta. 29 per dAurt (ro lb), in 1817 Hs. 33^ sn 
185a Ki- 44, in 1857 Rs. 56, in 1864 Rs, 62+ and tn 1904-5 tls. 7a. 

No saitf except the small quantity turned out in Gwalior and DalfEt 
is now mainilacturcd in Central India, and the State.^ receive frr^m the 
Btitkh Go^’emment various sums in compensation for the surrender 
of the dues fcmncrly levied on that aiticlc* as detailed in the aceounu 
of individual States. The t<rtal rempLs amount to about 3-4 lakhs 
per annum. 

The only other important excisable commodity is country liquor, 
distilled from the dt>wer of maAi/d (Bassw 

Excise adminbtmtiou varies crinsiderubly in di/fereni: States, Iml is in 
all cases defective, ^fhe right to the mjinufacture and vend of country 
liquor b ui^ually sold by auction to one fyr more coiUntetors, who arc 
then left entirely to their own devices, or are subjected only to very^ lax 
supeimbion. Hhe number of tiquor (excluding the States of 

Gwalior, Indcirej and Bhop^b for which figured are not availaliilej w^ofks 
Efljt lo one for every 5-8 square miles and 951 persons, rising in a 
few individual cases to a maximum of one for every fij iic^uare 
and 400 pcRtms^ ITie right 10 ar-ll fiireign liquor is usually Included 
in the cfwitnicl for country liquor^ while the right to retail, the hemp 
drugs—jmd rAariss—^ in aJmi>!it aJI cases, sold along 
with the eontmet for liquor or opium. 

1 he opium traffic, being a considemblc source of income^ la more 
carefully controlled. In most States this drug is subjected lo heavy 
tatotbn by mean:^ of customSj, transit^ and export dues, and numerous 
miscellaneous duties, T'hese amount on an average to Rs. jo on 
Ciery chest (i|o lb)* rising to a maximum of Ra. 50 in ihe case of 
Indore. 




Municipal ivlf-governincnt k not yet common, but the States of 
Gwalior and [ndorcate introducing the system into all 
towns of any size; Bhopal, Raitttn, and a few other 
large towns have cither regular municipalitiea or 
town committees, 

Public wijq-ks in Central Indin, exclisdinj^ bclunging to the 

Bntriil!i Guvcmment are in charge of a SupcriiHending Engineer,^ who is 
also Secretary to the Agent lo the Govemor-Gcncr^ 
in the [Public Works departiiwnt. He is awisted hy 
an ETditnincr of Accounts and two EKecutive ErglneerSp in charge 
of the Indore and NSgOfl divLsioiio, with ht^d cftiartcn; at Indore 
and Nowgotig, ImperLal roads and buildings in the tiwalior and 
Bhoptl States, however, are nmintained by the Dorbini, while others 
make d^ntnbutions towards thdr upkeep. Each of the larger States 
employs a Europi-an engmeer* and grtai activity is bemg displayed in 
the Indore State, especially in the construction of metaUed roads. 
The most impoTtani wotk^ carried out durang ibc Iasi twenty years 
are: the Victoria College and Jayajt Rao Hciiq>ital at Gwalior and 
the palaces at Ujjaln and Sfprl, the King Edward Hail and Holkar 
College nt Indore, and the Water-work s, J^dy Laa^downe Hospital 
for women, and Central jail at HhopAL 

The Agent to the Covernor-Gencral foniveriy contToiled three bail 
corps: the Ccntnil India Horse, tise Bho[iil Hattalion, and the M^^lwl 
Whil Co'rps:; but in iSpy ihesc were plit'Ced tinder 
the Conimander'-in-Chlef^ and in 1901, ei^cepi ilie 
Milwa JihlS Corps (w SAftTiAReuRi were de-loculiJ£ed and brought 
on to the regular jo^ter of the Indian army. 

Central India js included in the Mhow division of [he ^Vestem Com¬ 
mand; and in tyoj was garrisoned by a,3&3 British and 4,350 Native 
troops, in the tantonment^ of Miiow^^ Niaiack, and Nowgono, and 
the stations of Auar, Cun a, S^iiriki^ and SaitoArI'ur, detachments 
from these places fumishing guards at the civil stations of Inix^uf., 
Seborc, and Gwalior Resjdekcv, 

Besides ll>ese regular forces, there are sei'cral regimen ES of Imperial 
Service ircops. Gwalior maintains j regiinotits of cavaliy, 2 of Snraniry, 
and a transport orir(> 5 ; Indoifij a tmu-Siiiort corps, with an ^ort of aoo 
cflvulry '; Bhopal^ one regjiuent of cavalry. These corps arc commanded 
by State oIBcers and supLTviscd by British inspecting ofBcers. 

The other troops maintained by the Stales are numeroiis, but as 
ft rule 111 tie disciplined and armed with obsolete weapons. Some 
details of their strength and constitution will be found in the juticles 
on the various Status^ 

The volnti leers in the Agency chiedy belong to the Bombay^ Barodo^ 
and Central India Railway V'oluntwrr and to the Gncai 
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Indinn Fcnin.'iiib Railway Vobniecr Corpse in 1903 they numbered 
169 men. 

Till rceeiHly the pf^lice in areis administered by the British Govern¬ 
ment eliiefly consisted of bodies of men enlisted kically and paid from 
local funds. Alon^^ the Ajjta-Bombay rwid south of 
^Jhow, the petty Bhitai.la chiefs and their followers 
were responsible for Thatch mid ward in rutum for 
certain allowances. In April, 18^9^ the present Central India Agency 
police force was raised. It consists of 481 men of all gradi^ who 
prtjlicc the cantonments and stations of the Agency, and is in charge of 
ati Inspector Gencndt who is also Assistiunt to the Agent to the Govemor- 
flencTal in the criminal branch. Railw^ay |K*lict form a separate body, 
as usual. 

The Slates of Gwalior, Indore^ and BhopiU have now regularly consti¬ 
tuted police, and mcxil States are refomung this btanch of the adminis- 
Lration. The s^stemii, however, vary conAiiderably. The village 
watchman is ordinarily a village !iefvarit+ and often r<egular police are 
not employed, the [rrcgular State troops |ierfottnmg police duties; 

Thu oomnton criminal tribes met with in Central India are Badluihs 
or Bagris, who come mainly from Mfllwi- Closely connected, if not 
identical with these, are the Moghias. To less*^ the depredations of 
this clan, settlements have been made in many States^ at which Land 
and plough oxen have been allotted for their Uve, 'J’bu Mc^hias are 
registemh and a careful watch is kept over their movements^ regular 
rules having been drawn up for their control. The priticl[)al Moghia 
setikmenis ons; at Mirklbdd in Gwalior; Eani and Bodhanpur in 
Rajgarh; Mugholkheri, Kur^rwar, and Halkhcri in Norsinghgarh; 
Dhamana in Kachhi-Haroda; Kukras in Maksud^igarb; ChJan1^Sri, 
Bhawangaon, and Bichpuri in KhllchTpur. About ^&oo meml^irs of 
criminal tribes have thus been settled bi the States of Gwalior, Indore, 
Bhopdl, RJtjgarh, Xarslnghgarh, Khilchlpur, Jaor 3 , Ratl^iTi, and others. 
SanauHa.s arc also found, mainly in Hhopd], Tlie Bh^mpUi or pro- 
f-cssional railway thief has apf)eared -rinoe the extension of tailway lines 
in the Agency. A Kanjat settlement has kScly been started at Now- 
gong. \’ir Goplls md BJ.moshis arc only cNccarionally naet with. 

The systematic registration of Hiriger-prinls has been introduced in 
most Stales. A eentraJ bureau has been established at the Agency 
headquarters, and the Darhdrs co-opcmlc in the collection of 
impre&rions. 

Early in the nineteenth century attention wna called by Colotvel 
Sleeman to the widespread prevalence of gang-robbery with riokncu, 
especially in Native States; In 1830 Tjjrd William Bentinck instituted 
a systernatk campaign ogaEnst ^uch crime. Colonel Sleeman being in 
1835 app<jbited General Superintendent of the ThagI and Dakaiti 
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(leparirnent. Owing lo In's energetic tnmsnrts, tket^ (murder by stran- 
gulatitm) WM pmctically ilaTii ped out b)' j 3^0. 1 n r S64 the department 
reconstkiEted for doling mth niganiKed and crimes in 

NaiKe State®! the Political Agents being made Superintendent® for then 
charges, and an AsSEshint Superintendent being stAtioned at Indore. 
In rSjS control was vested in a General Superintendent at Simla, but 
sinc^ 1904 supervision has been exercised directly by the local adminisr 
tration^ An inspector and a oertAtn fiiimbct of subordinates are 
Btationed at Sehoie, Nowgong, Gwalior, Ktmach, and Sardarpur, who 
act under the orders of the Political ofTiccrii;. 

Dacaity varies wi[h the nature of the season. The highest tlguri^ are 
those for the famine year of 1900, when 1^051 cases were reported, and 
for 1899, when 643 were ncportcdj in 1897, also a year of great distress, 
479 took place. The lotal number reported belw^cen iSSi suid 1903 
was 6,312, concerning property valued at 3S lalihs, while 58 f persons 
were killed and 3,789 ftounded- Of dacoiis committEng robbery^ 9^794 
were arrested and 3^689 convicted. 

There are a Government Central jail at Indore, a District jail ai Now-^ 
gong in chaige of the local Medical officer, and a small jail at Schore. 
Ruga^ carpets, and davis are n^ade at the Central jaiL The >i| ami^e. 
ments in Central India have been revolutroniied within the last twenty 
years, and all States of any size now possess pmperly constnjcted }aJ|s, 
which are administered more or less on the lines obtaining in British 
India* though discipline is much Iras stringent. Extra-mural labcnir is 
the rule, large niimbcts of prisoner® being employed in gardens and on 
other duties. In the jails at Gwalior and BhopOl industries are carried 
□It, the manufacture of tiles bdng a speciality m the Utter jaiL 

Although here and there, os at Sekore as early aB 1839, individual 
edbrt had succeeded in inducing the Native chiefs to assist in the estabu 
lishment and support of a schoolp Central India con¬ 
tained only two .'tcbools worthy of the name in i 368 j Education, 
and it was rejwrtedi a® late as 1889, that in matters of genera) educariDn 
the dirknc.'4S was Cimmerian. Education in a Native State may gener¬ 
ally be said to vary with the cxcellctvce of the administration, and with 
the acceptance nr othurwi^yC of modem ideas by its ruler. Thus in 
Gwalior (1903-3), besides two college®, tlicre are more than 300 schools 
supported by the State, while in Revrah, ihe largest State in the east, 
there are only about 40 schools of all classes. About i,ooo insritutinn-t 
exist in Central Indian of which 4 are collies teachrr>g up to ihe unL 
vcrsity B.,A^ standard, and 19 ore high schools teaching up lo the 
matricnklion standard. Missions ore active supporters of both male 
and female education. 'l 1 ic Canadian Presbyterian Mission maintains 
numerous schools for boys and girls, besides a targe college at Indore^ 

In 1873 a college for the educatfnn of the sons nf chiefs in the 
VOT.. tx. c c 
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pari of ilie Agenc)' was opened at Kowgongr In bow- 

evtfp u was alKillsheil, o^'ifig to ihe small attendance. In 1876 a 
Special class was opened in the Indore Residency school for the sons 
of Native chiefs on the western side of Clcntml India. Ten ycat>j later 
the I>aly College was openedi at which several of the present ruling 
chtefsj have been educated. In 190s status of the college was 
reduced, the idea being ihnl im}K>itant chiefs and ^dJLrs should go to 
the Mayo College at Ajmer, while only the petty chiefs and I'KAkLir.-^ 
would be educated at Indore, Steps are now being taken to roestab^ 
Ijsh the llaly College on the same footing as the Mayo College. 

Of female education there is little to be said. The principal efforts 
in this direetton have been made by the Mah&r^jl of Gwalior^ while 
sev'cml smaller States have also started schools with some success. 

Hlie people in the west of the Agency are better educated than those 
in theeast^ which is due not only tu the generally m^ne advanced state 
of the former, but also to the greater number of towns there. Omitting 
Christians and * others' (chiefly P^rsTs), the Jains are the best educated 
community, ig per cent, being iitemte^ while Muhammadans^ come 
next with 3 per cent.* followed by Hindus with j per cent. In know 
ledge of English Muhamnvidans come htst, with 4 in every 1,000. 
Only 3 females in every i,ooo arc literate in Central India, The 
Elates of Gwalior and Indore have a regular educational department 
udder A Europenji, hut elsewhere there is no such organization. 

There are also special schools in these two States and in Bhopal. 
Gwalior supports schools for the sons and daughters of Sardlis^ as w^dl 
as piilitory and technical schools; in Indore engineering and medical 
classes are held ; and a Sardlrs' college under a European principal 
has been openett at Bhopal. At Mhow% Indore^ and Nfmach there are 
convent and railway scht^s for Europeans and Eurasians 

About joo newspapers, none of winch, however, has moro than 
a small local circulation, were publlnhcd in Central India in 1901. Of 
these 156 were in Hindh 'rhctc were also 73 books published. 

Medical institutions In the Central India Agency pracdc:ally com¬ 
menced with the foundaEion of the Indtirc Residency ChanEuble Hos- 

MeUlciil oj>ened at the 

suggestion c^Dt. lm|)ey, then Residency Surgeon, and 
w-a^ built from funds given by MaharSjl - l ukojl Rao Holkar 11 . A 
medical school in connexiofi with this hospital was started in 1878, In 
1850 branch dispensaries were started at Ujjain, Kailam, Dliilr, Dewis^ 
SailOna, ShftjSpur, and Indore city. All SEates of any size now have 
properly constituted hospitals with branch dispcimries, while many 
smaller States have dispmsariej!. The total number of ho6ipitaJs and 
diiperksaries has risen from 6t tri 1881 to 74 in iSgr, 107 in tgot, and 
166 in rgo4. 
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I be chief lio:,|iitali. are the Charitable Hospital in the Residency we* 
at Indore, the Jayaji Rao Mcjnorial Htwpital at CH-aliar, the TuLoil 
Rao Hospital atindoie, the Prince of ^Vales’s Hospital and the Lady 
Lan«ion-ne Hospital for A^omen in Bhopd) city, the I>eper Asylum 
near Schore, and the hospital at Kesrah. 

Vaccination is now curried on regularly in Central India. The eatoit 
to wbicli it is practised i-arics in di/ferent States, but though here 
and there pTejudives agairiiSi it exEst, on the whole its effects 

arc recognized. The total number of successful cases was in 

rSgi, i 4 J ,937 in and 1^9,055 in 1904, representing a propoi^ 

tion of ig per 1,000 of population. 

Quinine was made uvailahic for sale at all post offices in the iUf 
putina Circle in tSgS. In rSpj, 3,855 grains were sold ; in 1900-1, 

^J.403; aud in 1903, ^1,319. 

'The Cwidiorand Central India Survey, comniejicing work in iSdi, 
had completed 19,719 square miles of survey on the i-inch scale by 
1S74. The spitere of O|jeraiioiiij lay north of iltu 
i4lh parallel, bounded on the west by ihc Rijpuitna Surveys. 
Agency^ and on the east by the Histricts of jaJayn. Jhiliisi, and Saugor, 
and coruptised Datia, and ports of Owalior, Indore, Jawrfi, Khjlchfpur, 
Rajgarl), and Took States. In iSdr a party was oiiguiiL;Exi for the 
mrvey of RL^wah anU BundE^lkhsind. After the conipktion of 18,456 
Miuare miles on the i-inch stale, it was Imnsfened m 1871 lo Blropil 
and M&iw.i, and look up the ^un'ey of die counli)' lyinig south of 14^ 
and north of 32* 30^ E. arid the X;idjudA rivern liy 1SS3 an area of 
square mile^p had been >iUneyed 011 ihv i-inch scnlup coni|>rbmg 
the States of Bhop^], Narsinghgarh, Ekwis, Jiiorfl, Rad^, with portions 
of Cw^Eior, IndorOf Jhdbua, KbElchrpuri and Riljgarh- Between the 
years: iSjj aod 1873 the Khlndcsh and Bomhay Native States party 
completed 7^680 square miles of survey or the same scale of that portion 
of the Agency lying south of 32* 30'^, bounded on the east by Nimir 
District and on the south and west by Kh^ndesh and [he Rewa K^niha 
Agency, embracing Barwaoi Mid Jobat, with portions of Dblr, Indore, 
Gwalior, I^efwfls, Mid Alt Bljpur. During 1870^1 the RajpuUna survey 
party surveyed an area of loa square miles of ihe small portion of 
Gwalior and Indore lying north of ihe paialie] of 25^ and cast of the 
Bcluch riveTp a tributary of the BaniSr In 1884-5 t^ujarflE party 
sun^eyed on the jdnch scale 337 square miles in Jhlbuo, All Rijpurp 
and jobat, lying to the west of 74^ 30' E. and between the parallels of 
latitude 22° jo'ajid 23® 15' During the years 1855-^ and in 1860-2, 
4,850 square miles of survey on the r-inch sente was executed by 
a revenue survey jiarly in the western portion of Eundelkhandi com^ 
|)Hsing the States of Orchlia^ CliarkhArr., and Samdiar, and a number of 
* Ut Purvey cf India, 
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Sulcis Tailing within Hamlrpur District A further area of 
t,&68 square itiiles^ coiiiiating of the Indnrkhi stnd Daboh fiargaffat 
of jElftun DlstHet| and Katcbra and Pachor m Jbiinsij ceded to Sindhia 
after the Mutiny in recognition of his services to Govenmient^ were 
surveyed on the 4 inch scale by a revenue survey j^arty during 1852-5^ 
1856-7, and 1859-60. Besides these portions, ruaiiy of the kiger 
Slates have had internal surveys made for revenue purposes. Most 
smalt States, however, have no accurate idea of the extent of their 
territories^ a survey of the land actually under cultivation being aU: 
that is attempted, no measurements being made even of forest land. 

[J. Grant Duff t MnAra/tas, ^ vok (iBad).—W. Thorn: 

i>/ iht War ift India /ram 1S03 /a 1806 (1818)- —H. T, Frinsep J 
His/ary i/ IVaffSBitiaMi in India during /jfer Admiffis/rafion qf fAr 
Jlfar^^nis a/I/aiiin^Sf a vols, (1825).—J+ Malcolm : Afamair qf CrH/mi 
/ndietj r voliL tlSaj)-— C^ia/ Alarratit^ ^ fAt qf t/u Ain fifty qf 

i&^j^.^Adminisfrafmn J^ffiarts (from 1866)*—T. H. Thomlon : Sir 
J^ii^Aard Afrade and /Ar Jradafarr Sfafrj qf Cenfraf India (1S98)-—H. 
Daly; li/t a/ Sir H^nr}' Dafy (1 905). —W. Lee-Warner: ^ Pra/r^ffd 
Pri/urs a/India (1S94}.—State Gt^rf/r^n (under issue).—A. Cunning¬ 
ham : ArtAafn/agifai SnriPfy Pr/ar/s, voiSv ii, vii, is, xx, and xsJ.— 
Cfftsvs Pf/vrfs for Centnd India, 1881, iS^i, and 1901.] 
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